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PREFACE 


The purpose of this study is to trace the origin and development 
of Quaker Education in Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and ad- 
jacent parts of Pennsylvania, from the first settlements of Quak- 
ers, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, to date. The 
major part of the material contained in this study was obtained 
from the minutes of Quaker meetings, and in many instances these 
provided the only source of information. Since thousands of 
pages of manuscript records were read by the writer, it has 
been deemed advisable, in presenting an account of the educational 
efforts of Friends of these states, to quote freely from documents 
that are practically inaccessible to students of education. Much 
valuable data was also found in original letters and newspapers. 
In order to furnish a background for this study, it was thought 
desirable to collect and study a mass of valuable printed literature 
pertaining to the history of the Society of Friends. 

The Baltimore Yearly Meeting vault, in the Meeting House at 
Park Avenue and Laurens Street, Baltimore, Maryland, contains 
the largest single collection of manuscript records. The Orthodox 
Meeting House, 3107 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, houses a large 
and valuable collection of minutes of the Virginia meetings, in 
addition to those of the Orthodox branch of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. Other manuscript records were found in the possession 
of Friends in various parts of these states. Much valuable manu- 
seript and printed material that sheds light on the activities of 
these Friends was found in the libraries of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, of Swarthmore College, and of Haverford Col- 
lege. In most instances the manuscript records of Baltimore 
Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Meetings have been well pre- 
served. Those of the Preparative Meetings, with few exceptions, 
have not been saved. Many of the minutes of the Virginia meet- 
ings were destroyed by fire. They were, therefore, not accessible 
to the author. 

In the preparation of this work I am indebted to the many 


men and women Friends whose unselfish cooperation has for- 
Vv 


warded the investigation. JI wish to thank Miss Eleanor Starr, 
Miss Eleanor Newland, Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, Dr. Joseph M. 
Jameson, Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, Mr. Thomas Taylor, Mr. Wil- 
liam 8. Pike, Mr. Edwin Tyson, Mr. Wilson M. Tylor, Mr. Mifflin 
R. Jenkins, and Mr. J. Russell Hayes for their continued interest 
in the study. 

Particular thanks are due Professor Thomas Woody, whose 
teaching inspired this investigation. The continued interest of 
this indefatigable research student encouraged me amid many dis- 
couragements. To Miss Harriet P. Marine, Custodian of Records, 
I wish to acknowledge a special obligation. Without her assis- 
tance the task would have been extremely difficult. 

Wiuuiam C. DuNLAP 

University of Pennsylvania 

1935 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
ORIGIN AND EXPANSION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


In order to get a true picture of the educational efforts of the 
Society of Friends, it is desirable to turn to the origin of the 
society and to the circumstances that brought it into being. 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, was born July, 1624 at 
Drayton in the Clay, in Leicestershire, England.t The spirit of 
his father, whom the neighbors called ‘‘ Righteous Christopher,’’ 
must have taken possession of Fox, who describes his youth as 
follows: 

‘‘In my very young years I had a gravity and stayedness of 
mind and spirit not usual in children; insomuch that when I 
have seen old men carry themselves lightly and wantonly 
towards each other, a dislike thereof hath risen in my heart, and 
I have said within myself, ‘If ever I come to be a man, surely I 
should not do so, nor be so wanton.’ ’’ ? 

The religious tendencies, which Fox showed in his ‘‘ very young 
years,’’ continued to grow. These caused him to become dissatis- 
fied ‘‘with the world and the people about him.’* It was this 
feeling of dissatisfaction that led him into the ministry and 
brought about the founding of the Society of Friends. Through 
his unusual zeal and that of his numerous followers, the society 
grew rapidly in numbers and extended to other countries, includ- 
ing the colonies of America. 

The early educational philosophy of Friends, like that of other 
religious sects of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, was dominated by the spirit of philanthropy and religion. 
Consequently, we find that religion was the controlling purpose 
of the system of education which Friends established as a means 
of perpetuating the beliefs which differentiated them from other 
religious bodies. ‘‘Mind the Light’’ became an ancient watch- 
word among them, and they have always been zealous in control- 
ling the kind of education that should be provided for their 
children. 

1 Fox, Journal, I, 1. 

2 Ibid. 


3 Woody, Thomas, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania, 3. 
1 1 


2 Quaker Education in Baltimore and Virgina 


While religious and moral education were of primary impor- 
tance, ‘‘school education’’ was given a prominent place shortly 
after the founding of the society. Very early in the history of 
the society, schools were established so that their children might 
secure a ‘‘guarded religious education’’ and thus escape the 
‘‘world’s ways.’’ George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, di- 
rected his followers to set up schools ‘‘so that young men of 
genius in low circumstances may be furnished with means to pro- 
cure requisite education.’’* His attitude in regard to the estab- 
lishment of schools is further expressed in the following quota- 
tion: ‘‘Then returning towards London by Waltham, I advised 
the setting up of a school there for teaching boys; and also a 
women’s school to be opened at Shacklewell, for instructing girls 
and young maidens in whatsoever things were civil and useful in 
the creation.’’*> William Penn, proprietor of two of the colonies 
included in this study, was another leader who exerted a power- 
ful influence in shaping the educational policy of Friends in 
America. His Reflections and Maxims and Advice to his Chil- 
dren were frequently used in Quaker schools. In his letters to 
his wife and children, he stressed the necessity of providing edu- 
cation of a useful character. He said: 

‘‘For their learning, be liberal. Spare no cost, for by such 
parsimony all is lost that is saved; but let it be useful knowledge 
such as is consistent with truth and godliness, not cherishing a 
vain conversation or idle mind; but ingenuity mixed with indus- 
try is good for the body and the mind too. I recommend the use- 
ful parts of mathematics, as building houses, or ships, measuring, 
surveying, navigation; but agriculture especially is my eye. Let 
my children be husbandmen and housewives. . . .’’ ® 

The liberal attitude of some of the early leaders towards edu- 
cation was carried forward by Quakers of America. Their 
efforts were not confined alone to the task of educating their own 
children. Negroes and Indians were given the rudiments of 
learning.’ 


4 Woody, Quaker Education in the Colony and State of New Jersey, 8. 

5 Fox, Journal, II, 88. 

6 Penn, Letters to Wife and Children; in Tracts on Moral and Religious 
Subjects, pub. 1822, 6f. 

7 See Chapters XIII and XIV of this study; also Woody, Harly seamen? 
Education in Pennsylvania, Chapter XI. 
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The organization of meetings in the Society of Friends was 
largely that which the founder recommended. Originally the 
organization had a twofold purpose. Through this organization, 
the discipline of the church could be enforced, and those in less 
fortunate circumstances could be assisted.* It is, undoubtedly, 
true that the persecution to which Friends were subjected and 
the opposition which everywhere faced them, caused them to 
arrive at a fuller realization of the need of a better organization 
for the purpose of looking after their persecuted members. 
Gradually this organization became more complex, and it was 
planned to care for the smallest unit within the life of the meet- 
ings. An understanding of the organization of meetings in the 
Society of Friends is of vital importance, because it was by 
means of this organization that schools were set up. It is cer- 
tainly true that without such an organization, success in estab- 
lishing schools in isolated districts could not have been realized. 
It was this close relation of superior and subordinate meetings, 
in which the yearly meeting exercised an influence by its recom- 
mendations and through its literature, that forced even the most 
lukewarm monthly or preparative meetings to listen to the pro- 
posals of the superior meeting relating to the establishment of 
schools. 

According to the meeting organization of the Society of 
Friends, there were established (1) yearly, (2) quarterly, (3) 
monthly, and (4) particular or preparative meetings. The dia- 
gram on page four shows the relation of the kinds of meetings that 
were included in the final organization of the meetings of the 
society. 

The yearly meeting is the head of the whole organization, and 
its influence extends over a wide territory. Its members are 
generally the most progressive leaders of the many subordinate 
meetings. While its influence extends beyond the field of edu- 
cation, it was by means of the communications and epistles on 
education that were handed down to the quarterly, monthly, and 
preparative or particular meetings, that the interest in educa- 
tion throughout the yearly meeting was kept alive. It is evi- 
dent, from an examination of the record of its numerous activi- 


8 Woody, op. cit., 14, 15. 
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Reproduced, by permission, from Woody: Early Quaker Education in 
Pennsylvania, 18. 


ties, that the function of the yearly meeting is of a directive 
nature. 

The quarterly meeting is subject to the yearly meeting and 
stands at the head of the group of monthly meetings that com- 
prise it. Its functions, like those of the yearly meeting, are 
largely advisory. This meeting passes the recommendations 
from the yearly meeting to the monthly meetings, and not in- 
frequently committees were sent to the lower meeting to stir up 
interest in education. 

The monthly meetings were largely responsible for the estab- 
lishment of schools, and these were known as monthly meeting 
schools. It was also the work of the meeting to care for the 
needy, enforce the discipline of the meeting, and look after many 
other affairs that concerned the religious community. 

The lowest unit in the organization is that of the preparative 
meeting. Its field is that of the immediate neighborhood, and it 
carries out the recommendations that are handed down by the 
monthly meeting. Preparative meeting schools were frequently 
established by these meetings. 

The organization which Fox established in England was trans- 
planted in America by himself and his followers. We are told 
that ‘‘the first person to plant the standard of Quakerism in the 
South was Elizabeth Harris,’’ and that ‘‘she entered Virginia in 
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1656.’’® It is not improbable that Elizabeth Harris and other 
missionaries set up meetings for worship and that these were 
organized according to the views of the founder of the society. 
It is certain that meetings were established in Virginia as early 
as 1665. John Burneyate spent some time in Virginia and Mary- 
land and complained that Friends of Virginia ‘‘had quite for- 
saken their meetings and did not meet together once in a year 

.. 72° However, it was not until George Fox and William Kd- 
mundson visited Virginia in 1672 that the society began to grow. 
Their visit was ‘‘preeminently a visit for organization,’’ and ‘‘in 
1672 meetings for discipline were established in Virginia.’’"! 
Early Quaker missionaries also visited Maryland where George 
Fox finally organized the first meeting for discipline in 1672. 
Fox speaks of the ‘‘general meeting’’ which John Burneyate ap- 
pointed for all the friends in the province of Maryland, as 
follows: 

**A very large meeting this was, and held four days; to which, 
besides friends, came many other people, divers of whom were 
of considerable quality in the world’s account: for there were 
five or six justices of the peace, the speaker of their assembly, 
one of their council, and others of note who seemed well satisfied 
with the meeting.’’?” 

The zeal with which the founder of the society strove to keep 
alive the testimonies of Quakerism is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing Treadhaven Yearly Meeting minute: ‘‘Tho. Everndon 
produced a letter from Geffox, wherein he desiers this meeting 
to write to Pennsilvania and Jersey to know if any friend or 
friends will accompany Tho. Everndon to visitt Carrollina and if 
not yt them Tho. Everndon goes with some Friends from Mary- 
land to visit those parts.’’* 

The following pages of this study disclose how schools were 
established as a result of the organization of meetings of the 
Society of Friends in Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and ad- 
jacent parts of Pennsylvania. 


9 Weeks, Stephen B., Southern Quakers and Slavery, 13. 
10 Tbid., 28. 

11 Ibid., 29, 30. 

12 Fox, Journal, II, 146. 

13 Min, Treadhaven Yr. Mtg., 1685. 


CHAPTER II 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS WITHIN THE BALTIMORE 
YEARLY MEETING 


1. Educational Views of Early Leaders 


The early history of the Society of Friends was marked by ad- 
vanced views on education. Striking evidences of this are found 
in the directions which were given by George Fox, in the legis- 
lation of William Penn, in the first rules of the Book of Dis- 
cipline of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and in the minutes of 
the early meetings. 

While George Fox and other Quaker leaders did not consider 
education the first requisite for a minister of the gospel, they 
were most assuredly in favor of it. Fox believed the establish- 
ment of schools to be necessary : 

‘‘Then returning towards London by Waltham, I advised the 
setting up of a school there for boys; and also a girls’ school at 
Shacklewell, for instructing them in whatsoever things were civil 
and useful.’’? 

William Penn’s views were plainly those of a well educated 
man. Referring to the education of his children, he said in the 
letters to his wife and children: 

‘‘Mor their learning, be liberal. Spare no cost, for by such 
parsimony all is lost that is saved; but let it be useful knowledge 
such as is consistent with truth and godliness, not cherishing a 
vain conversation or idle mind; but ingenuity mixed with in- 
dustry is good for the body and the mind too. I recommend the 
useful parts of mathematics, as building houses, or ships, measur- 
ing, surveying, dialing, navigation; but agriculture especially is 
my eye. Let my children be husbandmen and housewives; it is 
industrious, healthy, honest and of good example, ...’” 

Daniel C. Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins University, in 
addressing a conference of Friends, called to promote the cause 

1 Fox, Journal, II, 57. 


2 Penn, Letters to Wife and Children; Tracts on Moral and Religious Sub- 
jects, 1822, 6f. 
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of education, in the Meeting House of Orthodox Friends in Balti- 
more, in 1877, spoke as follows concerning the educational efforts 
of leaders of the Society : 

‘*It is a pleasure to greet you, my friends, as the delegates of 
a Christian Society everywhere respected for its advocacy of that 
which promotes the moral and intellectual welfare of mankind— 
of religion, liberty, order, peace, temperance and education. 
Your attention has been called to the wise sayings of two of your 
ancient worthies, George Fox and William Penn, in respect of 
education ; allow me to add that since'their day, there have been 
among you many successful teachers and writers whose influ- 
ences have extended far beyond the limits of your Society; the 
poetry of philanthropy and education has never been conceived 
by a purer spirit or uttered by a sweeter voice than that of 
Whittier ; among the statesmen who have brought about the re- 
markable changes of the last decade in the system of education 
in England, none more worthy of respect than John Bright and 
William EK. Forster; and among the educational endowments of 
Christendom there are few gifts, if any, which equal the munifi- 
cence of Johns Hopkins.’ 


2. Reports of the Yearly Meeting Committee on Education 


The Society of Friends has been fortunate indeed to have 
among its ranks, from the very beginning of the Society, men 
of the type of Francis T. King. This Baltimore educator—the 
organizer of the Association that stopped the emigration of 
Friends from the South immediately after the Civil War, and 
who did more than any other man to build up a good system of 
Friends’ schools in North Carolina and Tennessee, recognized, in 
1877, the need for greater efforts in the cause of education. The 
influence of men of the type of Francis T. King, undoubtedly 
aroused an interest that culminated in the formation of a Yearly 
Meeting Committee on Education. He showed that he realized 
the necessity for united action when he said that, 

‘<The enlightened views of the early Friends led them to make 
liberal provision for the education of their children; and their 


3 Proceedings of Conference Called to Promote the Cause of Education, 
21-22/XII/1877, Orthodox Mtg. House, Baltimore, Md. 31-47. 
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descendants in all generations have never been entirely wanting 
in attention to this great duty. Meanwhile, however, the in- 
terest in the subject has ‘been very much increased in the com- 
munity in the institutions and methods of instruction, and we 
have fallen behind many other religious bodies in the general 
advance.’’”* 

From a very early date, Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
have followed in the footsteps of those who blazed the way. 
They have stressed the value of education and kept the ‘‘con- 
cern’’ before the subordinate meetings by means of queries. 
Concerning the value of the query method of keeping matters of 
importance before the members of the Quarterly, Monthly, and 
Preparative Meetings, the following interesting minute of the 
Yearly Meeting states that, 

‘‘The value of the Queries lies in their bringing yearly before 
us, the importance of our duties as Christians. They are three 
fold in application, relating to our religious, our moral, and our 
business lives. All are queried after. As the strength and 
power of the church depends on the individual lives of our mem- 
bers; so by the queries she lays hands on, reminding them of 
their privileges and responsibilities, both in our meetings and 
elsewhere, and that these should be shared by all. All are en- 
couraged to really enter into the self examination suggested by 
the queries.’”® 

As early as 1767 there was among the ten queries which were 
revised during the same year by a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, a query relating to education. It was typical of nu- 
merous queries of the sort which referred to the education of 
Friends’ children and inquired: 

‘*Do their children freely partake of Learning and are they 
and other Friends’ children placed among Friends?’” 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends is the head of the whole organi- 
zation and therefore directs what shall be done in the way of 
education. Quite early it was evident that there was need of a 
Committee to administer to the educational wants of the sub- 


4 Ibid., 46. 
5 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 5-11/XI/1886. 
6 West River Yr. Mtg., 6/V1I/1767. 
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ordinate meetings. This committee became known as the Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting Committee on Education. It was the duty 
of this Committee to inquire into the needs of the local meetings 
and to render assistance to them. 

The following quotation which was taken from a report of the 
Committee in 1886, states the definite aim of the body: 

“It has been the aim of the Committee to afford aid and en- 
couragement to such schools as appeared to be in a condition to 
be actively useful in spreading Friends’ principles, and in giv- 
ing Friends a chance to afford to their children early training 
under the care of concerned teachers in membership with us.’” 

In 1815 it was thought advisable to establish a Yearly Meet- 
ing School, and a committee was appointed to promote the cause.® 

In 1851, the committee which was appointed to cooperate with 
a committee of women Friends, recommended to the Yearly 
Meeting that ‘‘all the Monthly Meetings within our limits, take 
the subject of education into consideration, and if way should 
open appoint committees to cooperate with women Friends in 
this interesting concern.’’®? The committee deemed it advisable 
to recommend also ‘‘that the Yearly Meeting should appropriate 
one hundred dollars to aid women Friends in the purchase of 
books.’’?° 

In 1852 the Committee on Education was composed of both 
men and women. The following report shows the nature of their 
work: 

‘‘The joint Committee of men and women Friends to whom 
was referred the subject of education of the children of Friends, 
after deliberate consideration, have agreed to recommend to the 
Yearly Meeting the appointment of a Committee to propose to 
a future sitting the names of suitable Friends to serve as a joint 
Committee on Education; which Committee shall apportion 
among its members the duty of visiting each particular meeting 
within the bounds of this Yearly Meeting, to ascertain the num- 
ber of children within their limits of suitable age to go to school, 

7 Min, Balt. Yr. Mtg., 25-29/X/1886. 

8 For additional facts concerning the history of this school, refer to 
chapter XI. 


9 Ibid., 27-30/X/1851. 
10 [bid. 
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and whether opportunity is afforded them of acquiring the com- 
- mon branches of a good English education, and to report to the 
Committee their judgment of the amount of aid (if any) such 
neighborhood may require and the proper mode of rendering 
it, together with any information in relation to the subject of 
education, which they may deem important.’’™ 

The Committee further recommended ‘‘that the Yearly Meet- 
ing raise the sum of four hundred dollars, to be used at the dis- 
cretion of the joint committee, in aiding such meetings as cannot 
furnish the children within their limits, the necessary amount of 
education without pecuniary aid.’’?? 

By 1853 the efforts of the committee in the cause of education 
had created a new interest in the subject in many parts of the 
Yearly Meeting. It was the desire of those who were delegated 
the responsibility of the ‘‘coneern,’’ that the youth should ‘‘be 
so far educated as to render them best fitted for fulfilling their 
various allotments in life, and for guarding themselves from the 
many superstitions and destructive delusions which so hurtfully 
abound’’ and it was to be expressly understood that ‘‘by the term 
education, we do not mean merely book learning, but the true 
cultivation of the faculties of the mind and heart.’’!* 

From the report of the committee in 1853, the following statis- 
tical statements were received of the number of children of school 
age, within the limits of all the Monthly Meetings, except those 
of Centre Quarter: 

‘‘Farfax Quarter 


Goose Creek—88 children of suitable age to attend schools taught 
by Friends, and one under the care of the Monthly Meeting— 
37 children attend. | 

Alexandria—A7 children of suitable age, 6 schools taught by 
Friends, 21 attend. 

Fawfax—60 children of suitable age, 5 schools taught by 
Friends, 34 attend. 

Hopewell—97 children of suitable age, 4 schools taught by 
Friends, 69 attend. 

Total 298, of which 161 attend schools taught by Friends. 


11 [bid., 25-28/X/1852. 
12 Ibid. 
13 Ibid., 31/X/1853. 
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Baltimore Quarter 


Sandy Spring. M. M.—58 children of suitable age to attend 
school, 2 schools taught by Friends, 8 children attend. 

Balttmore—207 children of suitable age, 1 school under care of 
Friends, 28 attend. 

Gunpowder—53 children of suitable age, 3 schools taught by 
Friends, 53 attend. 

Inttle Falls—95 children of aaiteble age, 3 school houses belong- 
ing to Monthly Meeting, 2 in operation, 79 attend. 

Total 418, of which 168 attend schools taught by Friends, 


Warrington Quarter 


Newberry Monthly Meeting, 30 children of suitable age. 

Menallen, 65. York, 8. Huntington, 50. Warrington, 42. 

Pipe Creek, 41. 

Total 236 children. No schools under the care of Friends Meet- 
ing, but several public schools taught by Friends. 


Nottingham Quarter 


Nottingham Monthly Meeting, 100 children of suitable age to go 
to school. 

Inttle Britain 193, Deer Creek 1038. 

Total 396. No schools under the care of Friends Meetings, but 
several public schools taught by Friends.’’** 


The statistics which were presented to the Yearly meeting by 
the educational committee, presented a situation that was alarm- 
ing and led the committee to address the Yearly Meeting as 
follows: 

‘“There appears within the limits of Fairfax, Baltimore, War- 
rington and Nottingham Quarters, 1837 children of Friends, of 
suitable age to go to school, of which attend schools under the 
eare of, and taught by Friends, (not naming district schools 
taught by Friends) 336 children. 

‘‘This account informs us, that within the compass of our 
Yearly Meeting excepting Centre Quarter, not reported, one 


14 [bid., 31/X/1853. 
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thousand and one of our youthful members are without suitable 
schools under the care of Friends; most have opportunities of 
attending public schools taught for about five months in the year. 

‘“We believe where sufficient means are afforded for the pay- 
ment of teachers, there has not been an evidence of interest, 
which all thoughtful parents should feel for the proper cultiva- 
tion of the minds of their offspring. If we believe the truth of 
the ancient proverb, that ‘ignorance is the mother of vice,’ an 
important enquiry suggests itself. May not some effort be made 
to change their present condition ?’’?® 

While the facts which the statistical report revealed, had, no 
doubt, a tendency to produce renewed interest, the fact that 
teachers were scarce, had a tendency to handicap the movement 
to establish more Friends’ schools. The next year it was re- 
ported that ‘‘in nearly all the neighborhoods, where Friends have 
established schools, the difficulty of procuring suitable teachers 
in membership with us, still continues to be a formidable obstacle 
to carrying out the views and wishes of Friends.’’*® 

The scarcity of teachers who were properly qualified and mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, prompted the Yearly Meeting 
Committee on Education to prepare a report or ‘‘ Essay on Edu- 
cation.’’ It suggested a plan for the establishment of a board- 
ing school ‘‘where such of our youth of both sexes, as may need 
and desire it, may receive a liberal education and the care of 
Society, where Teachers can be educated and properly prepared 
to take charge of schools in Friends’ neighborhoods, where or- 
phan children and others whose circumstances require them to 
be sent from home to school, can receive a guarded education, 
and at a moderate expense.’’?? 

In 1875 Eli M. Lamb was chosen clerk of the Yearly Meeting 
Committee on Education and ‘‘instructed to confer with other 
members of the Committee, and to endeavor to obtain ideas as to 
the wants of Society of Friends on this subject and the best 
means of supplying them. He was requested to open correspon- 
dence for this purpose with others of the committee to collect, 

15 Ibid. 


16 Ibid., 30/X/1854. 
17 Ibid. 
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digest as far as practicable and disseminate the results of such 
correspondence; and by these means open the way for an efiec- 
tive meeting of the Committee called to meet in Lecture Hall of 
Friends Elementary and High School, in Baltimore on seventh 
day, 3rd mo., 11th., 1876, at 8 o’clock P. M.’’?® 

The Committee ‘‘ were of the opinion that to satisfactorily con- 
summate the work, it would be well for the members from each 
Monthly Meeting to confer together, and at once endeavor to 
ascertain any views and information that will enable them each 
to report fully to the third month meeting.’’?® 

The following is a part of the circular letter that was sent to 
all of the meetings by Eli M. Lamb, the clerk: 

‘‘The following are some of the points upon which it is espe- 
cially desirable that the meeting be informed, viz.: 

‘How many children of an age to attend school are members 
of your Monthly Meeting? 

‘‘How many of them are attending schools? 

‘‘How many of them are attending schools under the care of 
teachers in membership with us? 

‘‘Have you a Monthly Meeting School? 

‘*Ts there a desire for a school under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting in your midst? If there is, what means are proposed 
for establishing one? 

** Answers to these questions together with any suggestions cal- 
culated to advance the interesting concern, are respectfully 
solicited. 

**It is also desirable to know if there be any of your members 
proposing to engage in the profession of Teacher, who are eal- 
culated to become successful ones, and whether any such need 
assistance to accomplish their object.’’?° 

The circular letter already mentioned, called attention to the 
need of a teachers’ agency and in this respect stated that ‘‘it is 
proposed to keep at some central point, where information may 
be readily obtained, an abstract of qualifications, wishes, etc., of 
such teachers as may be from time to time open to engagements. 


18 Proceedings of Balt. Yr. Mtg., Committee on Ed., XII/1875, Book I. 
19 Ibid. 
20 Ibid. 
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Through this agency teachers may be found, or may find posi- 
tions.’’?? 

The reports which were received from the Monthly Meetings 
showed a deep interest in education. These conveyed informa- 
tion as follows: 

‘At this time there are three (3) schools, under the care of 
Monthly Meetings. Six hundred and thirty five (635) members 
are of suitable age to attend school. Three hundred and fifteen 
(315) are attending schools but only one hundred and ninety two 
(192) appear to be under tuition of members. All Mo. Mtgs. 
report a desire for schools under care of Society. One member 
of Com. reports no desire for school in his neighborhood, and for 
another neighborhood we hear that Friends are divided on the 
subject. A few reports say, the establishment of such schools 
is impracticable, others that if such schools should be held at 
Meeting House about half the children could not attend owing 
to scattered condition of homes. One says nearly all attend 
Public Schools and one or two report all their children taught 
outside influences of Society. In several instances the matter 
has claimed the attention of Monthly Meetings. Some Monthly 
Meetings have appointed committees to make endeavors to accom- 
plish the establishment of such schools as are desirable. Gun- 
powder has house, furniture and school engaged but has not been 
able to engage the services of a suitable teacher.’’?? 

_ In 1875 the Yearly Meeting called a meeting of the Committee 

on Education for the purpose of appointing a committee to have 
charge of education throughout the Yearly Meeting. The com- 
mittee was composed of representatives from every Monthly 
Meeting within the Superior Meeting. At a meeting of the 
newly formed committee, Eli M. Lamb was appointed Clerk and 
committees ‘‘were appointed in the different neighborhoods of 
Friends within the limits of the Yearly Meeting.’’* 

The ambitious plans of the School Committee to establish a 
complete system of Friends’ schools within the Yearly Meeting, 
are shown in the following minute: 


21 Ibid. 


22 Ibid. 
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‘“Your Committee in its work has held steadily in view the 
hope of seeing in our Society a system of schools beginning at 
the lowest Primary Schools, and going through the various 
grades to the highest, Swarthmore being the head, with one 
course of instruction, text books, &c., so that the necessary re- 
moval from one to another will not retard the progress nor in- 
convenience any who may be interested.’’* 

By this time the interest in education had increased greatly, 
and the Yearly Meeting in 1876 suggested the establishment of 
an institution for both sexes. Concerning the views of the 
Yearly Meeting, the following report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation states: 

*“The late Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends held at Lom- 
bard Street, at the suggestion of many concerned minds, referred 
to the Committee on Education the subject of establishing an in- 
stitution for the promotion of intellectual and physical training 
of youth of both sexes. 

**In pursuing the object of their appointment the Committee 
have so fully canvassed the matter that they feel willing to call 
attention to this want, now long felt, and to ask the cooperation 
of Friends throughout the Yearly Meeting, in order that the 
Society may secure an institution that may train the muscles, 
strengthen the body, and fully prepare our youth for the prac- 
tical affairs of every-day life while the intellect is under tuition. 

‘‘Tt is proposed to establish at some point conveniently acces- 
sible to Baltimore, such an Educational and Industrial School 
as may meet the wants of Society, provided subscriptions to a 
sufficient amount of Stock may be subscribed within a reasonable 
time.’’?° 

In order to promote the object and to provoke a liberal re- 
sponse, copies of the following subscription papers were distrib- 
uted among the meetings: 

‘“We the undersigned, do hereby agree to subscribe for the 
number of Shares, at twenty (20) dollars each, indicated respec- 
tively opposite our names, for the purpose of establishing within 
the limit of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, a Friends’ Elementary, 


24 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 30/X/1876. : 
25 Proceedings of Balt. Yr. Mtg. Com. on Ed., 26/XII/1876. 
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Industrial and Scientific School, in which all the branches of a 
liberal English education may form a prominent factor. 

‘‘Provided, in all cases, that no installments of said subscribed 
shares shall be called for unless, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, a sum sufficient, (probably not less than $40,000) may 
be guaranteed to give a reasonable hope of success for the enter- 
prise; and further provided, that no steps shall be taken towards 
an organization without calling a meeting, due notice of which 
must be given to all subscribers, who may participate either in 
person or by proxy. 


No. Shares 


aie 


““Name of Subscriber Post Office Address 


Edwin Blackburn, Lydia C. Stabler, and the clerk, Eli M. 
Lamb, were directed to have five hundred copies of the subscrip- 
tion papers printed. Copies of the subscription paper and cir- 
cular letters of instruction were to be sent to the committees 
within the local meetings.”® 

In 1876 a canvass of the membership of the subordinate meet- 
ings of the Yearly Meeting disclosed facts with regard to Friends’ 
schools. These are shown in table I, page 17. 

In speaking of its work for the year 1876, the Committee on 
Education concludes: 

‘“We think some good has been accomplished during the year, 
in that the wants, weaknesses and powers of Society have been 
canvassed. Some schools have been established, and some plans 
laid for the further more vigorous and more systematic prosecu- 
tion of the work.’’’ 

The following report from the Little Falls Committee on Edu- 
cation to the Yearly Meeting Committee, in answer to the printed 
inquiries that were sent to the meetings throughout the entire 


26 Ibid. 
27 Ibid., 2/X1/1876. 
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Yearly Meeting, illustrates the degree to which a check was made 
on the actual situation that existed in the various quarters: 
‘To Friends Baltimore Education Committee. 


Dear Friends: 

The branch of your committee at this place, make the fol- 
lowing report in answer to the printed inquiries, that the number 
of Friends’ children of a suitable age to attend school is about 
twenty five (25). We have a Monthly Meeting School and the 
average attendance during the past year has been about sixteen, 
seven of whom were Friends’ children and five that were edu- 
cated by members. Two had one parent a member. Eleven 
children of Friends are attending other schools. We know of 


28 Ibid. 
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one young woman who is a member of our Society, who desires 
to become a teacher whom we recommended to your notice under 
the provision for those to be educated from the funds for that 
purpose. — , 
Signed, Jonathan Ambler, 

Deborah H. Moore, 

Lois P. Hollingsworth, 

Caleb J. Moore.’’?® 


The deep interest in education, which had been aroused in the 
Hicksite branch, was not absent among the Orthodox Friends of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. In 1877 a conference in the in- 
terest of education was called, to meet at the Meeting House in 
Baltimore. Some of the questions that were proposed during 
the session were: 

‘‘Have we continued the work of our fathers as we should have 
done? Have we kept pace with the progress of the age and met 
the demands for men of thought and culture as teachers and 
authors? Are we heard and felt in the centres of thought, 
through the press and in legislative halls upon the great prob- 
lems of the day?’’®° 

During the course of the meeting, attention was called to the 
fact that ‘‘from the very nature of their principles, Friends were 
excluded from many of the so styled professions of educated 
men.’’ During the course of the discussions relating to higher 
education within the Society, it was pointed out that ‘‘war and 
the navy were necessarily out of the question’’ and that ‘‘ordi- 
nary law was little esteemed for a life work,’’ but that ‘‘teaching 
and medicine offered ample fields and scope enough for the most 
talented and the most energetic.’’ It was said that ‘‘into the 
former of these ennobled and ennobling pursuits Friends were 
drawn by their philanthropy and by their sense of duty.’’ It 
was with the view of stimulating the Society to ‘‘put forth its 
teaching power’’ that Friends of Baltimore invited a few from 
each of the Yearly Meetings to confer together.** 

Orthodox Friends of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting reported 

29 [bid., 10/1 X/1876. 


30 Proceedings of Ed. Conference of Balt. Yr. (O.) sesh 5. 
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in 1877 that ‘‘in two or three of the meetings there are some chil- 
dren who do not attend any school whatever; and that in three 
meetings a school under the care of Friends might be carried at 
least part of the year.’’ The meeting suggested that ‘‘each 
meeting raise a fund by voluntary subscriptions for educational 
purposes among our own meetings.’’?? 

The Committee on Education reported in 1877 with reference 
to the establishment of an Industrial School, which the Yearly 
Meeting recommended in 1876, that ‘‘owing to the extreme de- 
pression in business circles throughout the country, it has not 
been found possible to take any definite action in the matter of 
establishing a Friends’ Industrial School.’’*? 

As a result of the constant efforts of the Yearly Meeting to 
induce the General Committee to hold conferences in the interest 
of education, ‘‘meetings under the auspices of the Educational 
Committee, were held at Goose Creek, Va., 8th. month 16th., at 
Monallen 8th month 22nd., at Nottingham, 8th month 28th., at 
Centre, 9th month 5th., and at Gunpowder, 9th. month 12th.’’** 

During the same year, the clerk of the Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee on Education addressed a letter to the members of the 
Committees of the local meetings and requested them to send 
statistical information relative to the school situation in their 
neighborhoods. The table on page twenty shows the condition of 
education within the Yearly Meeting in 1880. 

The statistical report quoted above disclosed the fact that 
about half of the children of school age were taught by those 
‘‘not in membership with us’’ and led the Committee to inquire: 

‘* Are Friends careful, as far as practicable to place their chil- 
dren for tuition, under the charge of suitable teachers in mem- 
bership with us?’’? , 

The Committee, in spite of the sad showing which was brought 
to light by the statistical report, believed that the cause of. edu- 
cation ‘‘has been moving forward; that our conference has been 
a means of increasing the interest in this important concern.’’® 

32 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., (O.), 20-25/X/1877. 

33 Proceedings of Balt. Yr. Mtg. Com. on Ed., 29/X/1877. 

34 [bid., 26/X/1880. 
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By 1880 the fact that so many of the children of Friends 
were being taught in the public schools, was a matter of deep 
concern. It was suggested that ‘‘probably the most fruitful 
source of our decadence, (if there be anything of this kind), is 
that Friends fail of necessity to comply with the requirements 
of the twelfth Query.’’*® 

The Committee was aware of the serious nature of the prob- 
lems which faced them, and expressed its judgment that 
‘‘there is not likely to be any 1mprovement in this respect, unless 
Friends are willing to make a more determined effort, with labor 
and means to establish schools throughout our borders.’*® How- 
ever, the Committee did not despair wholly of accomplishing 
its object and requested the Yearly Meeting to appropriate 

37 Ibid. 
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‘‘the sum of one thousand dollars, in addition to what is now 
to its credit, and that the Committee be authorized to expend this 
sum, in its discretion, for the purpose of spreading through the 
schools that may be established the principles, and moral and 
consistent habits which it has been one of the objects of our 
Society to inculcate from its formation to the present time.’’*° 

In 1880, B. Rush Roberts, a member of the Education Com- 
mittee, made the following proposition for raising a fund for 
educational purposes: ‘‘That a Committee be appointed to pro- 
pose a plan for raising a fund with which the Committee may 
endeavor to aid Friends in their efforts to establish and support 
schools in all Friends’ neighborhoods. ’’*? 

The problem of supplying teachers for Friends’ schools had 
long been a matter of serious ‘‘concern.’’ The Committee re- 
ported in 1880 that ‘‘the object of the Normal School was con- 
sidered and argued pro and con for some time during which 
much light was shed upon the subject . . .’’* 

In 1881 the following committee was appointed ‘‘a visiting 
committee whose duties shall be to inquire into the needs and 
wants of our meetings and our Friends generally as to matters 
of education. ... They are also to visit neighborhoods of Friends 
and endeavor to increase the interest in educational matters and 
to stimulate Friends to greater interest in this most important 
concern. 

David W. Branson Annie F. Matthews Hannah A. Price 


Ann B. Branson Jas. M. Spencer Deborah Hoopes 
Phineas J. Nichols Levi K. Brown Wm. D. Moore.’’** 
Hiram Blackburn George B. Passmore 


The following circular letter was addressed to the Monthly 
Meetings in 1881: 


‘*Esteemed Friend: 

‘‘Our late Yearly Meeting having appropriated the sum of One 
Thousand Dollars to be disbursed by the Educational Committee 
in aiding in the establishing of additional schools under the care 
of Friends throughout our borders, to assist when needed in 
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securing suitable teachers, and the dissemination of correct moral 
and religious training with the intellectual culture of our chil- 
dren, the Committee ask the co-operation of your meeting by for- 
warding to the Executive Committee through Eli M. Lamb, our 
Secretary, a notice of such wants if any exist within your pre- 
einets. The amount at our command not being large, we trust 
that Friends will respond liberally with their own resources in 
advancing the most important concern.’”** 

Orthodox Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting were excited 
to renewed endeavors by the ‘‘large accession of membership to 
the meetings in Lower Virginia’’ and by the fact that the ‘‘chil- 
dren of these new members ¢all for our attention and aid.’’*® It 
was proposed that a careful survey should be made of the number 
of children and that fifteen hundred dollars should be raised by 
the Yearly Meeting for the purpose of education.*® 

In lower Virginia, where the settlements were so scattered, the 
problem of education was a difficult one. Orthodox Friends of 
the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, upon whom this responsibility 
rested, were, however, desirous of promoting the interest of the 
children of the few families that resided there, and stated in 1883 
that ‘‘it is important for us to know the position, in regard to 
education, of every child in the Yearly Meeting, to consider the 
needs of the various neighborhoods and take steps when practic- 
able, towards establishing Friends schools in country neighbor- 
hoods.’ #7 

In 1883 the Committee on Education submitted a table of 
statistics to the Yearly Meeting. It gives a fair picture of the 
accomplishment of the Committee, who in submitting its 
report felt that it had made ‘‘an excellent showing’’ and that 
it had ‘‘been richly paid for all efforts expended in this field of 
labor.’’ This table is shown on pages 23 and 24.*® 

Within Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends in 
1884 there were ‘‘73 children . . . between the ages of 6 and 
15.’’4° The Committee reported that ‘‘very nearly all of these 

44 Ibid., 31/X/1881. 

45 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., (O.), 26/X/1882. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid., (O.), 10-15/X1/1883. 


48 Proceedings of Balt. Yr. Mtg. Com. on Ed., 30/X/1884. 
49 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., (O.), 7-12/X1/1884. 
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are now at school. Of the 61 between the ages of 15 and 20, 
only about two thirds are at school. The others have gone to 
work.’’51 

In 1885 it was reported that three schools were established in 
addition to those mentioned in 1883. In 1884 schools existed 
in Dunnings Creek and Menallen Monthly Meetings, and in 1885, 
the Bald Eagle Friends’ School was established within Centre 
Quarter.®? 

By 1885 Baltimore Yearly Meeting Committee on Educa- 
tion felt free to state that ‘‘we think there has not been a time 
before this when more interest was felt in the matter of educa- 
tion by our members,’’ and that ‘‘this interest is extending and 
intensifying throughout our borders. . . .’’° 

In 1886 it was reported that ‘‘since the last report, the 
Monthly Meetings of Hopewell, Fairfax and Goose Creek have 
established schools.’’*4 

By 1888 Orthodox Friends felt that ‘‘the schools in the neigh- 
borhood of Friends should be aided and encouraged, either by 
securing a better teacher at a higher salary or by prolonging the 
term of the public school.’**> In the neighborhoods where there 
were but few Friends’ children, assistance was extended to them 
to enable them to go to West Town and New Garden Boarding 
Schools.*® 

In 1904 there were but four schools under the care of the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. These were at Baltimore, Sandy 
Spring, Menallen, and Goose Creek.*’ 

Four years later, only those at Baltimore and Menallen re- 
mained, and other Monthly Meetings reported that ‘‘owing to 
improved conditions in the public schools in the several neigh- 
borhoods there does not seem to be need for separate schools for 
Friends at present.’’°® 

51 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., (O.), 7-12/XI/1884. 

52 Proceeding of Balt. Yr. Mtg., Com. on Ed., 27/X/1885. 

53 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 26-29/X/1885. 

54 Ibid., 25-29/X/1886. 

55 Ibid., (O.), 9-15/X1/1888. 

56 I[bid., 11-17/X1/1887. 


57 Book of Classified Proceedings of Balt. Yr. Mtg,, 27. 
58 Ibid., 277, 
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Gradually the schools which developed within Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, in order to give to the youth a ‘‘guarded educa- 
tion,’’ were replaced by Public Schools. To-day only the Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting School remains. It is now known as 
Baltimore Friends School. 

The system of schools which the Yearly Meeting fostered, 
served the people of the Quaker Communities. These elemen- 
tary schools were at one time scattered throughout the bounds 
of the Yearly Meeting. However, these institutions, which had 
their beginning quite early in the history of the Society, gave 
way grudgingly to the competing system of public schools, after 
Friends could no longer see the ‘‘practicability’’ of supporting a 
separate system. 


CHAPTER III 
SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE QUARTER 


1. Meetings Of The Baltimore Quarter 


In this chapter an effort is made to present a complete history 
of the establishment of schools within the ‘‘verge’’ of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, from the beginning of the settlements in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. Patapsco was the earliest Friends’ meet- 
ing in this territory. This meeting was held first in private 
dwellings, but there are no records to prove when it was estab- 
lished. The following minutes relating to this meeting, were 
recorded in 1681, and as far as can be discovered, were the first 
relating to it. 

‘At a Man’s Meeting at Thomas Hookers, ye 12th. day of ye 
6th. Month 1681. Ann Jones, of Patapsco, her Paper of Con- 
demnation Read in this meeting to the satisfaction thereof.’” 

Again a West River Monthly Meeting minute, dated the 16th 
of the 5th. Month 1708, states: 

‘* At the request of the Friends, of Patapsco, This meeting doth 
appoint that ye Friends of that meeting do keep their Fifth-day 
meeting at ye house of John Wilmore, on the north side of that 
river.’ 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting is composed of Baltimore, Sandy 
Spring, Gunpowder, and Little Falls Monthly meetings. These 
Monthly Meetings were established as follows: Baltimore in 
1792; Sandy Spring in 1795; Gunpowder in 1739; and Little 
Falls in 1815. The plan of considering the historical develop- 
ment of schools within the limits of these Monthly Meetings 
seems to suggest itself, as the one which is best suited, since they 
were located within the limits of these meetings and conducted 
under their control. 


2. Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting was at one time composed of East- 
ern District (Aisquith Street), Western -District (Lombard 


1 Min. of Quarterly, Half Yearly and Yearly Mtgs. at West River & C., 
1680-1688. 
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Street), Diamond Ridge, York, and Mount Washington prepara- 
tive meetings.’ 

As I have stated, meetings were held at Patapsco as-early as 
1703 and possibly as early as 1681, in the households of members. 
It was not until 1792 that Baltimore Monthly Meeting was estab- 
lished.® 

In 1809 a committee was formed to examine the title to the 
property of Friends at the East end of the city. Members of 
the committee discovered that an Act of the General Assembly 
of Maryland which was passed in 1793, mentioned the purchase 
of several acres of ground for the purpose of erecting a school 
house. The following contains a part of the Act: 

‘“Whereas it is represented to this Legislature by the Monthly 
Meeting of the people called Quakers in Baltimore town that 
they are seized and possessed of a lot of ground . . . which was 
purchased by said society before the Revolution for the purpose 
of erecting a meeting house, yard, stabling, and burying ground, 
school house &. .. .’”* 

The first specific reference to the establishment of a school in 
Baltimore was in 1784: 

‘‘There being a school opened for some time past at this place 
for the instruction of youth in useful Learning, the following 
Friends are appointed to have the care and oversight thereof, 
agreeable to the directions of our Yearly Meeting, to Wit: Isaac 
Williams, John Molsby, Elisha Tyson, David Brown and David 
Wilson, who are desired to attend thereto from time to time as 
way may open and report of their care therein to this meeting 
as they may see occation therefor.’”® 

School was held in the Meeting House, and Joseph Townsend 
was the teacher: 

‘‘The Committee appointed to settle with the Treasurer... 
have agreed with Joseph Townsend to take care of the Meeting 
House for three months at least, and if Friends be easy with his 
continuing to keep school in said House for any longer time, to 

2 Brown, Levi K., An Account of the Meetings of the Society of Friends 
Within the Limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 7-11. 

3 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., 23/X1I/1792. 


4 Ibid., 10/VIII/1809. 
5 Min. Balt. Prep. Mtg., 29/1/1784. 
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take charge of the House during said term of his continuance 
therein.’’® 

In 1793 the Monthly Meeting recorded: 

““The following Friends are appointed to endeavor for suitable 
school or schools for Friends children, and such others as may 
be willing to conform thereto, and have the oversight of the 
same when obtained, viz.: John McKim, Elias Ellicott, Joseph 
Townsend, John E. Reese, George Hussey and David Brown.’” 

Apparently the committee secured results, for the following 
year it reported: 

‘*A school has been opened in this house for the education of 
Friends children and as there is an expectation of its answering 
the desired purpose, it is concluded that the committee with the 
addition of Elisha Tyson, Wm. Trimble, John Brown, Gerrard 
Hopkins, John Marsh, and Robert Cornthwait take the subject 
into consideration, and report to next Meeting a plan for the 
suitable accommodation and permanent establishment of said 
school.’’S 

During the same year Joseph Townsend ‘‘on behalf of the 
Friends appointed,’’ reported ‘‘that in order to accommodate 
Friends children and such others as may be willing to conform 
thereto, that two school houses be built, in the first place one to 
be built on part of this Meeting House Ground, and the other at 
a convenient place at or near Howard’s Hill when apprehended 
necessary and that the expense of the same be defrayed by volun- 
tary subscriptions of Friends, which being considered is unitedly 
concurred with and the following Friends are appointed to open 
the subscription for the purpose, consider what part may be 
suitable for the house to be built on, and what dimensions neces- 
sary, and report thereof to next meeting, viz William Trimble, 
John McKim, Joseph Townsend and Elisha Tyson.’” | 

The report of the committee stated: ‘‘We have proceeded 
to a subscription for the purpose, and there is already subscribed 
to the amount of £145 or upwards, and are of the opinion, that 
a brick house be built as soon as circumstances will admit, near 


6 [bid., 27/1/1785. 

7 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., 22/II/1793. 
8 Ibid., 21/11/1794. 

9 Ibid., 30/V/1794. 
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the east corner of our burying ground lot, fronting on York 
Street, about the distance of twenty five feet from the same, and 
Harford Street, of the following dimensions, about forty eight 
feet in length, and twenty four in width, one story high. This 
we conclude may be divided into two convenient rooms, one for 
the accommodation of the Boys, and the other for the Girls, all 
which we submit to the Meeting. Signed Joseph Townsend, 
William Trimble, John McKim, Isaiah Jackson, Elisha Tyson, 
John Brown.’’?° 

The report of the committee was accepted, and the meeting 
agreed that ‘‘if sufficient encouragement be given,’’ the same 
Friends were to ‘‘procure material and forward the building in 
the course of the present season.’’*? 

In 1798 a Baltimore Preparative Meeting minute mentioned 
a school that was held in the Meeting House and suggested ‘‘the 
propriety of the removal of the school held there at present to 
the new House,’’!? and during the same year, the committee which 
was appointed to make repairs to the old Meeting House, re- 
ported : 

‘“We of the committee appointed to repair the old meeting 
house and to consider the propriety of permitting Lewis Janney 
keeping a school in the new house, agree to report that the re- 
pairs thought necessary are done,—and as great inconvenience 
appears to arise from continuing the school in the old meeting 
house, think best to allow Lewis Janney to hold a school in the 
East end of the new meeting house, until Friends may direct 
otherwise—which we submit to the meeting. 

Jesse Tyson 
Wm. Brown 
Daniel Wilson’’* 


Those who were appointed to attend to the removal of the 
school, reported that ‘“‘they have attended to their appoint- 
ment.’’14 


10 Ibid., 12/VI/1794. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Min. Balt. Prep. Mtg., 5/IV/1798. 
18 Ibid., 3/V/1798. 

14 Ibid., 7/V1/1798. 
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It would seem that by 1800 there were several schools under 
the direction of Friends: 

“The situation of the schools taught by our members within 
the verge of this meeting, and a desire for the improvement and 
more guarded education of the youth coming under considera- 
tion, after the sentiments of divers Friends being expressed 
thereon, the following Friends are appointed to unite with 
women Friends to visit the said schools and to report their 
sense of the situation of the same, and what other necessary 
regulations may occur respecting them viz: Gerard T. Hopkins, 
Isaiah Balderston, John Brown, Joseph Townsend, James Gil- 
lingham, Jonathan Ellicott.’’!° 

The school committee reported as follows to Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting in 1800: 

**We the committee on the subject of the Schools agree to 
report that we have paid considerable attention to our appoint- 
ments, and are united in sentiment that for the immediate relief 
and accommodation of Friends children we are free to propose 
that a suitable house in this city be rented by the monthly meet- 
ing for the accommodation of a qualified Teacher, with a small 
family, as a dwelling and School room, this provision being 
made: Tuition under the regulation proposed may be procured 
on such moderate terms, as Friends generally, who may be dis- 
posed to have their children educated therein, may without diffi- 
culty obtain the same—which we submit to the Monthly Meeting. 

Signed Mary Mifflin John Brown 
Elizabeth Johns Jonathan Ellicott 
Frances Hopkins James Gillingham 
Hannah Mersh Isaiah Balderston 
Martha Carey Jos. Townsend 
Gerard T. Hopkins’’*® 

The report was ‘‘concurred with,’’ and Isaiah Balderston, 
on behalf of the committee, informed the meeting that a ‘‘suit- 
able house for the accommodation of a Schoolmaster’s family 
and the School Rooms on the west side of Saint Pauls Lane had 
been offered for the term of 3 years on the following condition 
viz: $240 to be paid in advance for the first year and $250 per 


15 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., 13/11/1800. 
16 Ibid., 10/VII/1800. 
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year for the 2 succeeding years, to be paid quarterly.’’ The 
meeting ‘‘united with’’ the proposition and the committee was 
advised to open subscriptions for the purpose.*’ 

The following year the committee reported that ‘‘the sum of 
311 Dollars subscribed towards the support of one in this city 
and the house mentioned in the 8th Mo. last so far engaged as to 
be in readiness for a Teacher when required.’’ The meeting 
approved the report and requested the committee to ‘‘engage a 
suitable teacher if to be had... .’”*8 

The necessity for greater effort in establishing schools became. 
evident to the Quarterly Meeting, and in 1805 ‘‘it was concluded 
to appoint a committee to deliberate on these important concerns 
and when in readiness to report their prospects relative to the 
best steps to be pursued in order to promote the desirable objects 
in view.’”® The Committee sent in the following report: 

‘To Baltimore Quarterly Meeting : 

‘““We the Committee appointed to consider what steps may be 
best for the Quarterly Meeting to pursue relative to promoting 
the pious guarded education of youth and the improvement of 
schools report, 

‘That having met, our minds were with increasing weight im- 
pressed with the importance of the Subjects, and after solid 
deliberation and a free expression of sentiment we were united 
in judgment, that as early impressions are of lasting and very 
interesting consequence to our offspring, Parents and heads of 
Families have too generally been remiss in the discharge of that 
solemn duty which we owe in the right education and guardian- 
ship of our children and those under our care, on account of 
which we fear many of our youth have sustained loss. We 
believe that were Parents and heads of Families enough weaned 
from the spirit of the world and an undue attachment to its 
delusions and transitory acquisitions, they would with more 
clearness be sensible of the importance of the Trust committed 
to them, and under the influence of a more animated zeal, be 


17 Ibid., 14/VIII/1800. 
18 Ibid., 8/1/1801. 
19 Min. Balt, Qr. Mtg., 4/11/1805. 
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engaged to seek for a.right qualification, in order to the promo- 
tion of their best interests. 

‘‘Next to a guarded religious education, and very intimately 
connected therewith, we have considered the subject of the estab- 
lishment of suitable schools for the education of our children, as 
of primary importance. We believe that a right concern for the 
welfare of our children would lead us to a becoming liberality 
in that pecuniary support, which is due, in the employment of 
exemplary and well qualified Teachers to instruct our Children, 
and the establishment of suitable schools wherein they might be 
qualified for usefulness in their day. Under these impressions 
we are free to propose as our prospect that the Quarterly Meet- 
ing appoint a Committee to attend each of our Monthly Meetings 
and if way should open, the Preparative Meetings and families 
of Friends, to endeavor to excite in the minds of our members, 
a conviction of the great necessity there is, for attention to so 
important a subject as the right education of our children. 

‘“Sioned on behalf of the Committee, by Evan Thomas, Thomas 

Moore, William Stabler, Gerard T. Hopkins’’° 

The suecess of the Quarterly Meeting Committee, in stirring 
up the Monthly and Preparative Meetings to renewed efforts in 
established schools, is indicated in a report which was made by 
the educational committee of the Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
the following year : 

‘“We the committee appointed on the subject of the pious and 
ouarded education of our youth and the state of schools, having 
met, and solidly considered the same, after a free communication 
of sentiment, agree to report as our united sense that Friends 
in the eastern and western districts of this city, be encouraged 
to a spirit of becoming liberality in the employment of well 
qualified teachers for the instructions of their children. The 
Committee, being of the sentiment from the dispersed situation 
of Friends here that a single school would not answer for the 
accommodation of the whole of our families, are free to propose, 
that there be at least one established in each end of the city. On 
reviewing the importance of the subject, we cannot but feel an 
anxious hope, that Friends individually may be favored to keep 

20 Ibid., 6/V/1805. 
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under the weight of the concern, and prepare to move forward 
in it as soon as suitable teachers can be obtained. Signed by 
direction and on behalf of the committee by James Gillingham, 
David Wilson, William Riley, Elizabeth Gillingham, Martha 
Carey, Elizabeth Thomas.’’?* 

In 1807 a division was made in the Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing. They were to be called respectively the Monthly Meeting 
of Baltimore for the Eastern District and the Monthly Meeting 
of Baltimore for the Western District.?? 

In 1808 the answer to the third query was as follows: ‘‘Sev- 
eral schools taught by Friends, but none under the direction of 
any of our meetings.’’” 

As late as 1815 the Committee on Education reported that 
‘‘there are no schools under the care of any of our meetings, 
though several are taught by members of our Society.’’ How- 
ever, by this time the meeting felt that ‘‘there is great occasion 
for union and liberality in promoting schools, amongst us an- 
swerably to the views of the Yearly Meeting.’’* 

During this year the subject of establishing a Monthly Meeting 
school was considered, and ‘‘the following Friends were ap- 
pointed to confer together, and if way open to report a plan, 
for establishing one or more schools under the care of this meet- 
ing, viz., Isaak Procter, Thomas Kenny, Thomas Moore, Samuel 
G. Jones, Elias Ellicott, John Ellicott, Ennion Williams, Jesse 
Talbott and Samuel Jeffries.’’?° 

The following report relative to a plan for establishing a 
Monthly Meeting school was submitted: 

‘We the committee appointed to consider and report a plan 
for the organizing and establishment of schools within the com- 
pass of this Monthly Meeting commensurate to the wants of 
Friends, have several times met and are unanimously of the 
judgment that in order to accomplish so desirable an object it is 
necessary for the Monthly Meeting to procure a lot and erect a 
house thereon sufficiently large to accommodate all the children 

21 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., 9/1/1806. 

22 Min, Balt. Qr. Mtg., 4/V/1807. 

23 Tbid., 8/VIII/1808. 


24 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg. of Western District, 12/IV/1815. 
25 Ibid., 7/V1I/1815. 
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of Friends of this district together with the Teachers employed. 
On investigating the subject we find the probable expense of a 
building twenty five feet by forty two and four stories high, 
together with the Lot, School Desks and benches sufficient for 
the accommodation of one hundred and fifty children. will be 
about Five Thousand Dollars. It is believed that a house of 
this size will accommodate the Teachers and the above number 
of children comfortably, where all the necessary branches of 
education can be taught. The Committee are also of opinion 
that the school house ought to be near the meeting house either 
on the unoccupied part of the Lot thereof or on that adjoining 
the south east side, the latter of which the committee recommend. 
They have therefore thought it best to secure the Lot on their 
own responsibility, subject nevertheless to the decision and direc- 
tion of the meeting. Should the above be approved and the 
necessary provision for a school or schools be made, it is the 
judgment of the committee that in a plan for their general gov- 
ernment it will be a prudent and safe step to select a number 
of Friends in order to propose a Committee, who, when ap- 
pointed by the Meeting, shall act on behalf thereof, as the imme- 
diate Trustees of said Schools.’’?° 

The Monthly Meeting considered the report of the committee 
relative to schools and ‘‘united in judgment, that the committee 
be continued to raise the money to purchase the proposed Lot of 
ground and report to next meeting.’’®* 

In the next report of the committee, there was a note of disap- 
pointment, because of its inability to raise enough money to 
purchase the lot of ground. The committee thought it best ‘‘to 
relinquish the object, in view.’’ Thus the efforts to establish a 
Monthly Meeting school were a failure.”® 

The Monthly Meeting replied to the Yearly Meeting’s irene 
tion concerning schools: 

‘‘That in attending to the interesting concern of the Yearly 
Meeting, we have been sensible of the importance of a pious and 


26 [bid., 12/VII/1815. 
27 Ibid., 13/IX/1815. 
28 [bid., 10/X/1815. 
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guarded education of our offspring among us, as a means of 
promoting that object, believing that the time is not yet arrived, 
to attempt anything of a more extensive nature. We have five 
schools in our verge, taught by members, which have been visited 
to a good degree of satisfaction—but none of them under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting.’’*® 

The constant urge to promote the cause of education, which 
came from the superior meeting, aroused the Monthly Meeting 
to renewed efforts. The committee, therefore, sent in the follow- 
ing report: | 

‘We have had several conferences on the subject of schools, 
and unite in judgment, that one established for boys and another 
for girls within the verge of this meeting, would be of great 
utility to the rising generation and in order to carry them into 
effect, we have opened a subscription, and find that the former 
may be secured upon a principle so as to compensate a qualified 
Teacher—but the backwardness manifested in a number of 
Friends to promote one for the girls, has been very discouraging 
to the committee. Nevertheless, we are of the opinion, that it 
may be right to persevere until the object desired is obtained.’”*° 

The report was accepted by the meeting, and the committee 
was advised to ‘‘engage a suitable Teacher or Teachers for the 
purposain, wa 

The wishes of the meeting were carried out, and a former West 
Town teacher was secured. The committee reported in 1816: 

‘‘That we have agreed with Amos Bullock, a Friend who has 
taught at Westtown for some years past, to take charge of the 
said school, for the term of one year, for the sum of eight hun- 
dred dollars.—the payment of which to be guaranteed by the 
Meeting Quarterly ; that he is to be furnished with a school room 
and suitable desks and benches to carry it on—that he is to teach 
any number of scholars that may be put under his care not 
exceeding 35, in the several branches of education required and 


29 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., for Eastern District, 13/VII/1815. 
30 Ibid., 14/1X/1815. 
31 Ibid. . 
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to commence the school about the first of the 6th. Mo. next. 
4th. Mo. 6th. 1816. Ely Balderston John McKim 
Wm. Proctor Wm. Brown 
Joseph Townsend 
Rossiter Seott 
John Dukehart’’*? 


Upon the receipt of the favorable report of the committee, 
the Monthly Meeting for the Eastern District recommended that 
they ‘‘make the necessary preparation therefor and call on the 
Treasurer for the amount of expences incurred.’’** 

Three months later the committee reported : 

‘‘That since last meeting provision has been made for the 
accommodation of said school and that it has been opened agree- 
ably to the information communicated in the 5th. Month last and 
at present the number of scholars proposed are engaged except 
two, which vacancy is reserved for those who may be disposed to 
encourage the Institution with members of the Society, otherwise 
it can be readily filled with such as are willing to conform to the 
regulations of it— We are therefore free to propose that a 
committee be appointed to have the superintendance thereof, and 
to cooperate with the Teacher in having it regularly conducted— 
that they also collect the Quarterages as they become due, and 
pay the money into the hands of this meeting’s Treasurer to 
enable him to comply with the contract entered into with the 
Teacher. 

‘Which is submitted to the meeting. 


‘*7th Mo. 10, 1816. Joseph Townsend 
Wm. Proctor 
Ely Balderston 
John Dukehart Wm. Brown 
John McKim Rossiter Seott’’?* 


The following Friends were appointed to superintend the 
school—John L. Peck, John Trimble, John Dukehart, Wm. Proc- 
tor, Ely Balderston, and Wm. Brown. These Friends were 


32 [bid., 11/1V/1816. 
33 Ibid 


34 [bid., 11/VII/1816. 
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‘‘directed to assist women Friends in procuring a female 
teacher.’’?> 
The following very encouraging report of the committee in 
charge of the school was submitted to the Monthly Meeting: 
‘“We the Committee appointed to superintend the select school 
report that we have several times visited the same to satisfaction, 
and were much gratified in observing the good order manifested 
in the arrangement thereof, and the encouraging progress 
already made by the pupils . . . and there appears reason to 
hope, that by the continued fostering care of Friends, the school 
will fully meet the views of the meeting, 
Wm. Brown 
10 Mo. 4, 1816. Jno. Trimble 
Jno. Dukehart 
Wm. Proctor 
Ely Balderston 
Jno. L. Peck.’’*® 


In the report of the committee which was appointed to assist 
women friends in procuring a teacher and in establishing a 
school for girls, we have the following statement: 

‘“We the committee appointed to procure a teacher for a 
female school, Report that we have in prospect an individual that 
we have reason to believe is well qualified for that station, and 
willing to undertake the instruction of thirty pupils for a salary 
of four hundred dollars a year, and from the subscriptions 
already made, we believe that a sufficient number can be readily 
obtained to defray the expenses of a teacher and pay the rent 
of a suitable room for the school, and that no expence will be 
incurred by the meeting, except for the necessary fixtures at the 
commencement thereof. . . .’’°" 

The report was accepted by the meeting, and a school for girls 
was started. Reference to the establishment of the institution 
for girls was made in the following report: 

‘“We the Committee to superintend the girls school to be 
opened under the direction of the Monthly Meeting, Report that 

35 Tbid. 
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we have procured a suitable room for the purpose, that the school 
was opened on the 19th of last month, and the proposed number 
of thirty scholars are already subscribed for, since which we have 
visited the same to much satisfaction. 
12th Mo. 13th. 1816 Wm. Proctor Esther Townsend 

Ely Balderston Phebe Lafetra 

Jno. Dukehart Ann Peck 

Jno. S. Peck Catherine Brown 

Jno. Trimble Elizabeth Amos 

Elizabeth Trimble’’*® 


By 1817 the ‘‘Select Male School’’ of the Eastern District 
Monthly Meeting could not accommodate those who desired to 
be admitted. At the suggestion of the teacher, it was thought 
‘‘that an increase of fifteen scholars may with safety be added 
thereto.’’ Therefore the committee proposed that the ‘‘school be 
increased to Fifty Scholars to commence with the fourth quar- 
TERA. ee 

The reports of the committee which was appointed to superin- 
tend the ‘‘Boys School’’ were very encouraging, but the follow- 
ing is an exception to the rule and tends to prove that even the 
‘“pious, guarded’’ education, which was administered by teachers 
of the society, did not arouse the inattentive members and that 
pupils of this type were present then, as they are today: 

‘“The Committee to superintend the Boys’ School, report that 
they have visited the School, in the past Quarter to satisfaction, 
and are gratified to notice the improvement of many of the 
pupils—but with regret they observe the obvious inattention of 
others, and feel desirous that parents and guardians may stimu- 
late those under their care to more diligence—without which the 
most unremitted attention of the Teachers cannot accomplish 
the desired objects of the Institution.’’*° 

With the expiration of the school year about the “‘first of the 
eighth month’’ 1818, the question of the teacher’s salary became 
a matter for serious consideration. The committee in charge of 
the school for boys were of the opinion that, for various reasons, 

38 Ibid., 5/XII/1816. : 
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they could not pay $1200 per year,—the salary which was “‘pro- 
posed’’ by the teacher. However, it was felt that ‘‘it is not only 
desirable, but also incumbent on Friends to use suitable en- 
deavours for the continuance of a school for the guarded educa- 
tion of Friends’ children, on a plan consistent with the means 
we possess.’ ’*? 

The committee proceeded to secure a teacher and reported 
that : 

‘*Since last meeting a Teacher has been engaged and the school 
opened upon terms as we believe every member may comply with 
—the income arising therefrom to be collected by him for a com- 
pensation for his services—the School to be conducted under the 
care of a committee of the Monthly Meeting.’’*? 

Those who were vested with the responsibility of conducting 
the ‘‘Girls’ School’’ were also brought face to face with the 
necessity of making a ‘‘new arrangement’’ with the teacher be- 
cause of the reduction in the number of pupils, and the corre- 
sponding reduction in the income of the school. It was reported 
that the ‘‘Tutress is willing to continue the succeeding year, and 
take the proceeds of the school for her salary, provided the meet- 
ing will furnish her with a school room free of expense (the rent 
of which is one hundred dollars per annum) and the school be 
continued under the care of the meeting.’ ’** 

The following very interesting agreement was made in 1818 
between the new teacher, Joseph G. Hopkins, of the school for 
boys, and the Baltimore Monthly Meeting for the Eastern Dis- 
trict : 

‘“That the Monthly Meeting will furnish the school room— 
yard belonging, desks and benches—globes and maps and stove, 
free of expense—and allow him the following privileges viz: 

‘‘A vacation of one half day in the school on the day that the 
Monthly Meeting is held—4 days in the year to attend the Quar- 
terly Meetings—and one week during the time of the Yearly 
Meetinge— 
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Note— 

“Tf the Committee and Teacher should hereafter conclude to 
continue the school on 7th day afternoon, in the room of 5th day 
afternoons as heretofore that it is understood that it is to be 
kept on the afternoon of 7th day the week of the Monthly Meet- 
ing— 

‘‘That the said Teacher is carefully to instruct the children of 
the school under the superintendence and direction of a commit- 
tee of the Monthly Meeting on the following terms— 

‘“Those that are engaged in spelling, reading and writing, four 
dollars p. Quarter— 

‘* Arithmetic, Book-keeping, and Grammar at five dollars p. 
Quarter. 

‘‘Mathematics at eight dollars p. Quarter. That the commit- 
tee and other Friends are to promote the interest of the school 
by sending their children and such others as may be consistently 
admitted. 

‘‘That the teacher is to take the responsibility on himself on 
collecting all monie arising from the school for his compensation 
—that he is to have the liberty of teaching a Night School dur- 
ing the winter season in the school room free of expence—on 
condition that he will prevent, the desks, globes and maps from 
being injured. 

‘Tt is also understood that each scholar is to be charged with 
his proportion of fuel for the winter and that the Teacher may 
have the liberty of furnishing all the small stationery necessary 
for the children—he charging a reasonable compensation there- 
for— 

‘* All other regulations that may be found necessary on trial, 
for the good ordering of the school, are to be established by the 
Committee who may be appointed to the oversight thereof 


Signed 
On behalf of the present Committee 
Baltimore Joseph Townsend 
9th Mo. 16th. 1818 Jos. G. Hopkins 


““N. B. It is understood by the parties aforesaid that instead of 
the customary vacation of other schools, the present Teacher is 
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to be allowed the liberty at any season of the year as he may 
choose, the term of two weeks, to attend to his private business, 
if he should require. 

Jos. Townsend 

Jos. G. Hopkins.’’** 


In 1819 Baltimore Monthly Meeting for the Eastern District 
was ‘‘laid down.’’ With it passed also the schools under its di- 
rection. A minute of the last meeting of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting for the Eastern District, dated 1819, states: 

‘« ... that however correct it may have considered its pro- 
ceedings and however trying the circumstance, yet for the sake 
of the peace of the Society, it now submits to the discontinuance 
of the Monthly Meeting.’’*° 

In 1849 a school room was built in the Lombard Street Meet- 
ing House.*® During the same year and perhaps shortly after 
the report of the completion of the room, a school which had 
formerly been conducted by women Friends, was started under 
the eare of the Baltimore Monthly Meeting for the Western 
District and removed to the new school room: 

‘‘The committee to whom was referred the communication 
from the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings relative to 
the occupation of the school room lately erected on this property, 
Report, that they have met and carefully considered the whole 
subject,—The school, which has heretofore been under the care 
of women Friends, has been removed into the new school room; 
and we have agreed to propose that it shall in future be under 
the care of a joint committee of men and women Friends to be 
appointed annually. We propose that for the next year the 
Committee consist of Francis 8. Corkran, John C. Turner, Wil- 
liam Riley, Lydia H. Chapman, Rebecca Russell and Martha 
Baynes. 

‘*Signed on behalf of the Committee. 


At Friends Meeting House _i+) Catharine M. Smith 


Thomas Russell.’’47 
on Lombard St., 6 mo. 18, 1849) Anne 8. Livingston 
44 Tbid., 16/1X/1818. 
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46 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., for Western District, 10/V/1849. 
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In 1850, the School Committee reported that ‘‘at the time of 
entering upon the appointment,’’ they ‘‘found a school estab- 
lished in the building erected for the purpose, under the care 
of Jane S. Jewett and two assistants. At that time there were 
about forty scholars. They now number about fifty two, twenty 
five of whom, are the children of Friends.’’ The members of 
the Committee were attracted by the manner in which the school 
was conducted and they were especially pleased with the 
‘‘promptitude and correctness of most of the answers given by 
the pupils’’ during one of the ‘‘ periodical examinations.’’*® 

In 1851 it became necessary to secure a new teacher. Sarah 
Griscom and Anne Griscom were engaged. The School Com- 
mittee reported as follows: | 

“Soon after entering upon the appointment, it became neces- 
sary to look for a new teacher, Susan Shaw desiring to be re- 
leased, and in the 4th month last the Committee entered into an 
engagement with Sarah Griscom and Anne Griscom, the former 
assistant, to take charge of the school. It was agreed with them, 
that they should have the receipts of money from the school, at 
the rates heretofore esablished and pay to the Committee for the 
use of the room the sum of $40.00 per annum, payable quarterly, 
to constitute a fund for the benefit and use of the school. They 
opened the school 4 Mo. 21st. with but a small number of 
scholars, many having left on account of the change of teachers, 
and the school has not since filled up, though gradually increas- 
ing, the present number of pupils being 27, of whom 16 are the 
children of Friends, or those under their care. 

‘No boys are admitted to the school over ten years of age.’’*® 

In 1852 the Baltimore Monthly Meeting Committee on Educa- 
tion, in order to give ‘‘the subject that weighty and serious con- 
sideration its importance demands,’’ recommended to the Quar- 
terly Meeting and through it, to the subordinate meetings, 
renewed interest in the cause, and stated further: 

‘‘The Committee have ascertained that the number of children 
between the ages of four and fifteen, belonging to the Quarterly 
Meeting, where both parties are members is about 258—and those 
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where only one parent is a Member, is 76.—Among these 334 
children, there are some, who from a variety of causes, will grow 
up in ignorance, if they receive no assistance from Friends; and 
as we believe that a good education increases our happiness and 
means of usefulness; and being aware of the difficulty that exists 
within the limits of many of our meetings, in establishing and 
maintaining schools under the care of Friends, in consequence 
of their scattered situation and their number small, it becomes 
a duty to recommend to the Quarterly Meeting, the propriety of 
suggesting to the Yearly Meeting, that a benefit would arise from 
a fund being raised for the purpose of aiding such Monthly 
Meetings as may require it, for the maintenance of suitable pri- 
mary schools under the care and government of Friends, for the 
advancement of useful learning in our society.’’°° | 

In order to impress upon the superior meeting the seriousness 
of the situation, the Committee quoted as follows: 

‘*The language of our Yearly Meeting held in 1814, to the sub- 
ordinate meetings was ‘the difference between an ignorant and 
well educated man, is at once great and conspicuous ;—with nat- 
ural talents of the same order, the one is confined to a limited 
sphere of usefulness; and is dependent upon others for many of 
the indispensable offices of social life,—while the other by the 
acquisition of knowledge, becomes capable of employment, pro- 
ductive not only of immediate and great advantage to himself ; 
but his capacity for usefulness becomes in every respect propor- 
tionately extended in relation to his family, to his friends, to his 
neighbors and to the world.’ ’’*? 

In 1853 it was reported that Sarah P. Griscom had resigned 
and that Jane P. Graham had been engaged to take charge of the 
school under the care of the Monthly Meeting. Under the man- 
agement of the new teacher, the school grew in popularity until 
there were forty one pupils, thirty of whom were children of 
Friends.’’°? 

The following year Rebecca Starr was made ‘‘assistant teacher 
with Jane P. Graham,’’ and the school Committee reported that 
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‘‘under the care of»the present teachers, the school has been 
eminently successful; affording the gratifying evidence that the 
prosperity of the undertaking mainly depends upon the efficient 
literary attainment of the teachers, coupled with the rare facility 
for governing and instructing the pupils in their several studies ; 
both of which have been conspicuously manifest by the present 
teachers in the discipline of the school and the progress of the 
pupils in their studies.’’*? The report of the Committee had 
hardly been received by the meeting before another announcing 
the resignation of Jane P. Graham was received,** and the 
Committee reported ‘‘that since their appointment, a change of 
teacher has twice occurred, owing to the withdrawal of the per- 
sons engaged to take charge of the school, and at each successive 
change, there has been a diminution of the pupils, until at 
present the attendant scholars under the care of Jane L. Hib- 
bard, number only 14, of whom five are the children of Friends 
and the prospects are, that she too, must resign the office of 
teacher, unless a larger number of scholars be induced to attend, 
as those she has are small, both in number and pay.’’*”° 

By this time there was a feeling among those who were re- 
sponsible for the school life of Friends’ children, that the only 
successful way to conduct a school under the care of the meeting 
was that of making the meeting wholly responsible for its suc- 
cess. Accordingly, the School Committee made the following 
report: 

‘*It is very desirable that a good Friends’ school for both 
boys and girls, should be maintained amongst us, if possible; and 
the Committee are of an opinion that the only sure road to suc- 
cess with either, will be for the Monthly Meeting to employ and 
pay the teacher, and collect the bills for tuition, under the care 
of a judicious committee. Under this arrangement, sufficient in- 
ducement might be offered in a fixed salary, to obtain teachers 
fully qualified to instruct in all the branches of a thorough En- 
glish education. The Committee could then make such regula- 
tions as might be deemed best for the government of the school, 
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without fear of tramelling the interests of the teacher. Under 
the present system, the teacher is placed under a rent for the 
room, and thrown entirely upon her own efforts to support the 
school, so as to make a paying concern, and this is a matter of 
too much uncertainty to be a temptation to teachers, competent 
and occupying posts in other schools, at a certain and fair com- 
pensation.’’°° 

In spite of the urgent advice of the Committee with respect 
to the plan of shifting the responsibility of conducting the school, 
those to whom the report of the School Committee was referred, 
reported ‘‘that they had not been able to unite upon any plan 
changing the relation of the Monthly Meeting to the School, and 
they therefore recommend that it be continued under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting:as heretofore.’’*” 

Three years later it was reported that ‘‘for the past two and a 
half years the school has been under the management of Jane P. 
Graham ; it has been eminently useful and successful. The num- 
ber of pupils in attendance at the session which lately closed 


WAS desactolliancra nce dalptctecdedintarh iia b bd nasal ik UMass) Deak iae os era cee 67 
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Just when success crowned the efforts of the Committee, it was 
compelled to express its ‘‘regret that Jane P. Graham, who had 
given such general satisfaction, should have deemed it best to 
retire from it.’’*® 

Mary J. Turner succeeded Jane P. Graham. In 1860 there 
were 19 boys and 21 girls in attendance at the school.® 

By 1856 Orthodox Friends believed that there were enough 
children within their meeting to support a school. Those in 
charge of the ‘‘guarded education and literary education’’ of 
their children reported that they were ‘‘united in proposing the 
establishment of a school for the education of Friends’ chil- 
dren....’’ A joint committee of men and women Friends were 

56 Ibid. 
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to have charge of it, and they were authorized to employ a teacher 
at a salary of $300; to fit up the library room as a school room. 
The tuition fees were to be ‘‘regulated by the Committee with a 
view, if possible, of making the school sustain itself; there being 
it is believed a sufficient number of children to support it.’’ 
They proposed to start the school on the 6th day of the 10th 
month, 1856.* 

The fact that there was no school for boys under the manage- 
ment of the meeting, ‘‘claimed its serious consideration,’’ and the 
matter was referred to the following committee, ‘‘who were de- 
sired to report their judgment to our next meeting ;—viz. 

John C. Turner 

Joshua Matthews 
Nathan Tyson 

Joseph Davenport 
Richard H. Townsend 
Gerard H. Reese 
Benjamin F. Starr, and 
Seth S. Hance.’’® 


Two years later the following report concerning the best 
method of conducting the school was submitted : 

The Committee having charge of the school attached to this 
meeting, having twice met since their recent appointment, and 
having had under consideration the best method of conducting 
the school, so as to promote the true interest of our Religious 
Society are united in judgment that the Monthly Meeting take 
entire control of the School; and put the price of Tuition so 
low, as to be within the reach of all our members. It having 
been represented to the Committee, that there are a number of 
our members who wish to send their children to this school; but 
the price charged has been beyond their means; and they were 
compelled to send them to the Public Schools. 

‘We are decidedly of the opinion that such should not be the 
ease; and that provision should. be made to remedy the evil at 
once :— 
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‘“The Committee after having carefully considered the subject, 
and viewed it, as they think, in all its bearings, have concluded 
to recommend to the Monthly Meeting, that the price of tuition 
for all members be fixed at Three Dollars per Quarter ;—and for 
those who are not members, the usual charge will be made— 
which, we are induced to believe will meet the views of all our 
members, who have children to educate; and we think ensure a 
full school ;—two thirds of whom would probably be children of 
Friends, instead of one third, as heretofore; and which would 
give to them the controlling influence; which is very desirable. 
The school will accommodate from sixty to seventy scholars; and 
if two thirds of those should be members, and one third not, and 
pay the usual price, we believe it would still be very nearly, if 
not quite, a self-sustaining school. 

‘‘But for fear it should not be, the Committee are united in 
recommending to the Monthly Meeting, that they guarantee to 
the Teacher, Five Hundred Dollars per annum; and to the Assis- 
tant Teacher, Three Hundred Dollars, per annum; which we be- 
lieve will insure good Teachers. We would also recommend that 
the meeting furnish all the ‘books and stationery for the school ; 
and that there be an additional charge of one dollar per Quarter, 
made to those who are not members, for the use of same. The 
Committee are of the opinion, that the object Friends had in 
view, in establishing the school, was, to promote the interests and 
welfare of our Society; which it has done, but to a very limited 
extent, so far— 

‘On account of the reasons before stated, and the low charge 
in Publie Schools, our school has not been patronized by Friends, 
as it was hoped it would have been. We believe it to be the 
duty of the Monthly Meeting, as far as practicable, to remove all 
such obstructions out of the way—and leave the door wide open 
for Friends’ children, that they may freely partake of the ad- 
vantages and benefits of an education in accordance with our 
principles and testimonies, which would increase and strengthen 
their interest in our meetings; and thereby the better enable them 
to become the future standard bearer of our beloved Society. 

** All of which is respectfully submitted to the Meeting. 
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‘*Signed by direction, and on behalf of the Committee 
Baltimore 5th. Eleventh Month, 1863. 
Jacob Burroughs 
Ellen Riley.’’® 


The long and pointed report of the Committee must have had 
its effect, for we are told the following year that ‘‘during the 
present term the number of scholars has increased so much, as 
to require an additional number of desks ‘and seats for their ac- 
commodation.’’* 

In 1865 Friends’ Elementary and High School was in the 
‘‘care of Eli M. Lamb, as Principal, and Mary M., Philena E. 
Lamb, and Mary Turner, assistant Teachers.’’ By this time 
there was a school for both boys and girls. The Committee made 
the following report concerning the success of the school under 
Eli M. Lamb’s care: 

‘‘The large number of pupils that have been in attendance, 
their progress in their several studies, and the favorable condi- 
tion of the school give evidence of the care and attention of the 
Teachers. .. . The management of the boys’ and girls’ school 
together has worked well; and meets a want heretofore felt 
amongst us, . ./.7°%* 

The following table, which was presented to the School Com- 
mittee by Principal Eli M. Lamb, shows the attendance of pupils 
for the school year 1865: 


TABLE I 


‘¢1st Quarter 61 Friends 32 Of parents; one of 5 Notin membership 24 
whom is a member 
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‘¢Puring the second quarter, the number of those in some connection with 
Society compared with the number of those not so connected, shows thus:— 


Ist Quarter In Connection ..... 37 Not in Connection 24 
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‘‘The above exhibits show a very large proportion of children 
of Friends to have attended during the whole year. 

‘“We think it would prove not a very difficult matter, to build 
up here a large school, not only of those laying the foundation 
of an education, but of those finishing a scholastic course, if their 
needs could be supplied in the way of Lecture Rooms, Study and 
Recitation Rooms, Philosophical Apparatus &c. It being patent 
to all, that by a division of labor, work can always be more ex- 
peditiously, as well as more thoroughly done, we may ask, might 
it not be possible to arrange for a school of 125 or 130 pupils, 
that might provide itself, with at least four Teachers above the 
Introductory classes? We would also respectfully recommend 
that next, effort be made to afford those who may desire to give 
their children a more extended education than can, under exist- 
ing circumstances, be acquired here, an opportunity by some 
such means, as above suggested or otherwise, to do it here, in- 
stead of compelling them to go beyond the influence of home and 
Society for that purpose.’’® 

In 1865 the ‘‘proposition to enlarge the building attached to 
the Meeting House on Lombard St., for the purpose of a school,’’ 
was suggested by the School Committee.* 

At the close of the second school year a very interesting report 
of the Principal of Friends’ Elementary and High School was 
received. It is given in full, because of its interest: 


‘“To the Baltimore M. Meeting School Committee, 
‘*Ksteemed Friends. 

‘*In preparing this our second annual report as the Prin- 
cipal of the Friends’ Elementary and High School, it affords 
great pleasure to be allowed to present an account of another 
successful year. 

‘*We opened the School on second-day Winter month 4th 1865 
—intending to confine ourselves to sixty scholars as proposed in 
our last report. An unexpectedly large number of pupils en- 
tered on that and the following days. On the next, over-reaching 
the proposed numbers (Sixty) we were obliged to turn some 
away applying. We continued to refuse for several days, prob- 
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ably, this, that, and the next week, when by the urgency of some 
Friends applying, as well as some others, anxious to get their 
children into Friends’ schools, we concluded to appropriate one 
of our class-rooms and an extra teacher to the smallest of our 
pupils. By so doing and the making of constant use of the Meet- 
ing House we were enabled before the end of the first quarter 
of the school year to extend our number of eighty six (86) with 
those refused and others who would have applied had we not 
been full, we think, our number might have reached one hundred 
and sixty (160) at least. 

‘“‘The average number attending through the year has been 
about ninety (90). About forty-two were Friends—nine chil- 
dren of parents, one of whom is a member and thirty nine not so 
related to Friends. 

‘“An unexampled avoidance of all turbulent behavior and un- 
precedented adherence to Truth and honesty in their dealings 
coupled with a good degree of earnest effort to acquire useful 
information have conspired to afford us unfailing satisfaction 
with our scholars. We feel obliged to render this testimony and 
very freely say that no teacher in this city has been brought into 
contact with a more correct or better disposed set of students 
than have we here. Thus situated, our work has been one of 
pleasure; in no wise a task. The school has governed itself; its 
management, in a very great degree resting with the scholars. 
Our room being very limited, which defect is now about being 
remedied, has alone clogged our progress to a considerable ex- 
tent, as we were on that account obliged to confine ourselves to 
fewer teachers and scholars, than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

‘The Principal has been well assisted by his sisters, Mary M., 
Philena KE. and Rachel E. Lamb and during a short illness of the 
first named, by our efficient and deeply interested friend Mary 
J. Turner. 

‘‘Professor Lucian R. Peet, since elected to a Professorship in 
the Baltimore High School has aided us as instructor of German 
and Latin. We much regret that his interest and ours should 
have conflicted and that thus we have lost one, whose place as 
a teacher of those languages, we cannot readily fill. | 
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‘*Please accept our thanks for your uniform kindliness, and 
untiring efforts to assist us to make the Institution useful both 
to the youth connected therewith and Society at large. It affords 
us pleasure thus to assure you, and through this medium, the 
Monthly Meeting, that we consider your unvarying interest in 
matters connected with the School, and your constant willingness 
to extend to us friendly encouragement in our efforts here, a 
great and important lever towards facing success in our enter- 
prise. 

‘With your friendly aid and the continued support of so de- 
voted and thoroughly satisfactory class of pupils, we anticipate 
an easy work in making, with the increased advantages afforded 
by the Monthly and Yearly Meetings, in a set of well-constructed, 
convenient and commodious rooms—a School by which Society 
may be benefited. 

‘“Please accept renewed assurance of our earnest desire to aid 
the Committee in the accomplishment of its wishes in connection 
with the Institution. 

‘*Respectfully submitted by, 
Eli M. Lamb, Principal.’’® 


Two years later the Principal’s report showed that the school 
had grown by leaps and bounds. In 1868 Eli M. Lamb was 
‘fassisted throughout the year by Mary M. Lamb, Philena E. 
Lamb, Lissie Hopkins, Lissie P. Blackburn, Susan J. Cunning- 
ham, Anna T. Kemp.’’ There was an average of 186 pupils in 
attendance.® 

In 1870 there was in the Baltimore Monthly Meeting: 

‘*170 Families and parts of families 

202 Male adults 

260 Female adults 

85 Male minors 

78 Female minors 

625 Total number of members.’’*° 

In 1870 the Committee on Education ‘‘noticed with regret the 
small number of Friends’ children that have been attending this 

68 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., 9/VIII/1866. 
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school, while so many of our number have been attending others 
not taught by Friends’’ and stated that ‘‘this school appears to 
be very popular with other Societies and many persons appear 
very anxious to get their children in notwithstanding they have 
to comply with our rules in attending mid-week meetings.’’"? 

The situation, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, led to the 
formation of a committee to confer with the School Committee 
in the interest of a reduction in the cost of tuition to Friends’ 
children who might attend the Monthly Meeting School. The 
Committee made the following report: 

‘‘That after due deliberation and a free interchange of opinion 
among themselves and in several conferences with the School 
Committee who also concur therewith, are united in recommend- 
ing that all the funds that can be raised by the meeting for edu- 
cational purposes, be placed in the hands of the School Com- 
mittee and appropriated to the indiscriminate reduction of all 
the bills of said pupils. And that the rent of the property be 
considered a school fund and also that the meeting take such 
action by committee or otherwise as it may deem best to secure 
our portion of the proceeds of the Fair Hill Fund held by the 
Yearly Meeting.’’”” 

By this time it was thought to be advisable to appoint a com- 
mittee to ‘‘ascertain what steps can be taken to provide free 
school education for all the children of Friends belonging to this 
Monthly Meeting.’’” 

The following year a report was made by this committee as 
follows: 

‘‘The Committee appointed at the last Monthly Meeting to de- 
vise means for the education of Friends children of this Monthly 
Meeting would recommend the sale or lease of a portion of the 
Old Town property belonging to this Monthly Meeting by the 
present Board of Trustees, having charge of the said Old Town 
property, the proceeds of which to be applied to the education 
of Friends children of this Monthly Meeting, whether both or 
any of the parents are members.’’** 


71 Ibid., 8/VII/1870. 
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Thomas Wilson, an Orthodox Friend of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, contributed twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of 
building a school house: 


‘‘Doctor James Carey Thomas, 

‘*Dear Friends— : 

‘‘Sensible as we must all feel of the great advantage to 
society and especially to the rising generation of a guarded, care-. 
ful education of our youth under qualified Teachers of moral 
and religious life and habits, I hereby subscribe the sum of 
Twenty Thousand dollars, for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
building for a school house, on the lot adjoining Friends Meeting 
House, corner of Eutaw and Monument Streets, fronting on 
Kutaw Street, said building to be the property of, and owned by 
the Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends for the Eastern and 
Western Districts in Unity with the Ancient Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, and to be planned and erected under the supervision 
of a committee to be appointed by said Monthly Meeting. 

**It is my desre that the building be commenced at an early 
date and be prosecuted to completion, and if not all paid, I 
hereby authorize and instruct my executors and assigns to pay 
any balance due—so that the aggregate sum paid before or after 
my death shall not exceed the sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars. 

‘“Witness my hand and seal the day and year before written. 
‘Witness—Robert Wilson. Thomas Wilson.’’”® 


Before the school house was completed, a school was organized 
and opened in the basement of the Meeting House: 

‘“The School Committee report that they have organized by 
the appointment of James C. Thomas, Chairman, B. F. King, 
Secretary and A. C. Thomas, Treasurer, that the school opened 
on the 20th of last month and that there are now 50 scholars on 
the roll—22 Girls and 28 Boys. Professor Lucius V. Tuttle has 
been engaged as Principal and Rebecca M. Thomas as assistant: 
Ksther B. Tuttle also hears some classes. . . .’’78 

The school house was completed 10th Mo. 11th 1875, and by 
2nd Mo., 10th. 1876 ‘‘the School had been in operation about 4 
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months, numbering 59’ Scholars, and the results showed that it 
had ‘‘realized the anticipations of the generous founder of it.’’" 

The first annual report of ‘‘Friends Academy,’’ on Eutaw 
Street, was for the session 1875-6: 

‘“The School opened 9th Mo. 20th. in the basement of the Meet- 
ing House, with Prof. Lucius V. Tuttle, Principal, Rebecca M. 
Thomas, Assistant and 438 scholars. It was moved into the school 
house a few weeks later. This house has proved remarkably 
adapted for its purposes—the light, ventilation and plans, being 
with sole reference to its object as a school. <A third teacher 
Addie Farnum and a drawing teacher were added during the 
year. Instruction was given in the elementary branches of 
English, History, Mathematics, French, German, Latin and 
Greek. . . . The session closed 7th. Mo. 21st. with an attendance 
of 24 boys and 38 girls, an increase of 14 pupils over the begin- 
ning of the year. . . .’’78 

Three years later it was reported that ‘‘all responsibility for 
the conduct of Friends Academy, pecuniary and otherwise, is 
to be with the Principal L. V. Tuttle. He is however, to report 
quarterly to the Committee, and to appoint only such teachers 
as they may approve of. He is to have the use of the School 
House, lodging room and school furniture, free of rent, but to 
pay all taxes, water rent, salaries and other expenses, connected 
with the carrying on of the school. .. .’’”® 

The school grew in popularity until it became necessary to em- 
ploy seven teachers. Four of these were men. The Principal’s 
report in 1879 stated that, 

‘‘The Preparatory Department under the care of Ida Albert- 
son, numbered (13). The majority of the other Scholars took 
the regular course destined to fit pupils to enter college. This 
course is, however, modified to suit the needs of those who do not 
prepare for college.’’®° 

Again the Principal touches upon the progressive methods that 
were employed when he states that ‘‘special attention was given 
to Botany and Physiology, and classes were taken to the country, 
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for flowers and various animals were dissected for practical in- 
vestigation.’’*? 

The attempts of Hicksite Friends to reduce the cost of educa- 
tion, with a view of attracting more children of the Society to 
Friends Elementary and High School on Lombard Street, were 
about to be realized. The ‘‘Old Town Property’’ was sold for 
four thousand dollars. It was stated that this sum and the united 
efforts of the Educational Committee ‘‘made it possible for 
Friends to edueate their children under the care of suitable 
Teachers in membership with us at a very small cost, which in the 
near future will probably be still further reduced.’’*? 

In 1884 the attention of the Monthly Meeting was ‘‘called to 
the fact that the present location of our Meeting House on Lom- 
bard Street has, by the necessities of trade and the increase of 
noisy and otherwise objectionable surroundings, been rendered 
unsuitable as a place of meeting ... by reason of most Friends 
having removed to the Northern and Western sections of the 
City, it is now too distant from their homes; also in view of the 
ereat disadvantage the aforesaid surroundings are to the Day 
School, First Day School and Mission School which occupy the 
premises, disturbing the Teachers and often interrupting them 
in the performance of their duties; ... regarding also the objec- 
tionable nature of the approaches to the buildings, which are in 
some instances lined with liquor saloons, and entirely unsuitable 
as a thoroughfare for any children, especially young girls. In 
view of all these circumstances, a proposition to look towards se- 
curing a more eligible location was introduced. The subject was 
taken up and duly considered and the meeting in perfect harmony 
and with entire unanimity came to the judgment that it is neces- 
sary for the comfort, welfare and prosperity of the Meeting that, 
if practicable, a more suitable location be secured, the property 
now occupied, sold, and a new building erected that will be suited 
to the wants of Friends at the present day.’’** 

A little over a year later the School Committee felt that the 
‘‘unfavorable surroundings of the present location’’ were 
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“‘erowing worse’’ and requested the Monthly Meeting ‘‘to 
authorize the School Committee acting with the Principal of the 
School to endeavor to find a suitable location for the school 
temporarily, or until the new buildings are erected and ready 
for use.’’** Three months later the Principal, Eli M. Lamb, 
informed the Committee ‘‘that he has secured the house Cor. of 
McCulloh & Preston Sts., for a temporary location of the school 
and will have it open for the 22nd. year at the appointed time 
(15th of 9th. Mo. next).’’®® 

‘‘Wriends Academy,’’ which was conducted under the care of 
Orthodox Friends, continued to exist until the death of the Prin- 
cipal. In 1886 ‘‘the unexpected death of Prof. Tuttle, just be- 
fore the beginning of the school year 1881-2, broke up the 
arrangement made with him for carrying on the school.’’ Those 
in charge of the school hoped to find a suitable Friend to take 
charge of it, but, ‘‘as none such appeared with the necessary 
mental and financial qualifications, the school was continued two 
years longer’’ in charge of Jane Pindell.*® 

In 1889 the new Meeting house was opened at the corner of 
Park Avenue and Laurens Street, and during the same year, a 
Kindergarten was begun. In the words of the Committee on 
Edueation, the Kindergarten was opened ‘‘4th Month Ist., for 
two months in two rooms, in second story, south east corner of 
new building, under the management of Hannah T. Yardley. 
There is an attendance of 17 children.’’** Five months later the 
following report was made: 

‘‘The Committee on Education, at the request of several of 
our members having children to educate, opened a Primary and 
Kindergarten School 9th Mo. 9th. 1889, in the rooms over the 
Men’s Meeting-room and Library in this building. 

‘‘Louisa P. Blackburn was appointed Principal in the Primary 
department, which now has 19 pupils. 

‘‘Hannah T. Yardley was appointed to take charge of the 
Kindergarten department, with Cornelia L. Reese as Assistant. 
The department has 19 pupils.’’** 


84 Ibid., 7/V/1885. 
85 Ibid., 6/VIII/1885. 
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Upon the request of the Principal of the Primary School, 
Bertha Janney was appointed assistant teacher ‘‘to give two 
hours, each fore-noon to that service. . . .’’°° 

For some time previous to 1896, there was felt the need of an 
institution of a higher type. However, it was not until this year 
that the movement assumed a definite form, and the following 
communication was addressed to the Yearly Meeting: 

‘‘To Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends held at Park 

Avenue. 


‘‘Dear Friends: 

‘‘The Educational Committee of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing, having in charge the collection of funds for the erection of 
a modern school building on the lot adjoining Park Avenue 
Meeting House, most respectfully submit the following, and make 
an earnest appeal to you for financial assistance. 

‘We believe that there can be no difference of opinion in 
regard to the urgent need of a central preparatory and high 
school within the borders of Baltimore Yearly Meeting under 
the care of the Society. In order to perpetuate the advantages 
of such an Institution as referred to, experience proves that the 
property should be owned and controlled by the Society. 

**In 1892 a few Friends purchased a lot adjoining Park Ave- 
nue Meeting House property on the East, and deeded the same 
to Baltimore Monthly Meeting for educational purposes. The 
lot has a frontage of 42 feet on Park Avenue and extends back 
130 feet to Jenkins’ Alley. The price paid was $7,000. 

‘One year ago a subscription was begun for the purpose of 
erecting on said lot a substantial, modern school building to cost 
not less than Twenty Thousand Dollars; the amounts subscribed 
to become payable when Fifteen Thousand Dollars shall have 
been pledged. The subscription to date amounting to, $9,300, 
together with $1,000 left to Baltimore Monthly Meeting for edu- 
cational purposes, makes a total of $10,300. 

‘‘The Educational Committee has no prospects of securing the 
remaining $10,000; but confidently believes that about $4,000 
now can be raised by subscription, provided the Yearly Meeting 
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will appropriate $6,000 with which to complete the building, at 
a cost of $27,000 including the land. | 

‘‘The Yearly Meeting has an Educational Fund known as the 
Fair Hill Fund of over $12,000. This money was originally 
subscribed for the purpose of building and maintaining a school 
for higher education within the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, and not for the purpose of an Educational Fund; but when 
the school was not properly supported, owing to its location and 
other causes the property was sold and the funds reverted to the 
Yearly Meeting. Baltimore Monthly Meeting School has for 
years received substantial assistance from this fund. We most 
respectfully ask the Yearly Meeting whether in its best judg- 
ment it would not advance the cause of education throughout the 
Yearly Meeting in a greater degree (this being the original desire 
of the contributors) by appropriating at this time $6,000 of this 
fund to complete the proposed educational institution, and have © 
it ready for occupancy by next Fall... . Many Friends believe 
that a well-managed, graded school, under the care of the Society, 
preparing the Young for the active business life or for Swarth- 
more College, would prove of such inestimable advantage to all 
concerned, that it would receive substantial financial aid in the 
nature of Endowment Funds from members of the Society hav- 
ing means. The advantages of the proposed school are not to 
be confined to Friends, but to be extended to all, who desire an 
education under Friendly influences. 

“‘The Primary and Kindergarten Schools now occupying 
rooms in the Meeting House are in successful operation with 
58 pupils on the roll, giving employment to six Friends as 
Teachers. This school cannot make further progress for want 
of room, but would make a substantial nucleus for the proposed 
new school. 

‘“We have omitted reference to the many most excellent schools 
within the limits of our Yearly Meeting . . . and have confined 
ourselves to the one purpose of concentrating educational effort, 
and thus securing a central preparatory and high school owned 
and controlled by the Society, furnishing first class educational 
advantages within our borders as well as the employment of 
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many capable Friends, who are well prepared for the profession 
of teaching.’’®° 

On April 22, 1899, Friends Elementary and High School, 
which had been withdrawn from the care of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, was purchased by the meeting. It was combined with 
Friends School and Kindergarten under the title Park Avenue 
Friends Elementary and High School.** 

The proposition, which was recommended by the Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting Committee on Education, was ‘‘fully united 
with by the Meeting that the sum of Six Thousand Dollars of 
the Fair Hill Educational Fund be appropriated to the purpose 
named in the application’’ and the prospect of securing enough 
money to promote the cause was assured. The cornerstone of 
the ‘building was laid April 24, 1899, and Park Avenue Friends” 
Elementary and High School was opened September 18, 1899. 
John W. Gregg, the Principal, reported ‘‘that the school had 
been opened on the date specified, with 109 pupils enrolled,’’ 
and that ‘‘at the end of the third week this had increased to 154, 
of whom 48 were in the High School, 30 in the Intermediate, 60 
in the Primary and 16 in the Kindergarten.’’®? 

In 1904 the Committee in charge of Park Avenue Friends 
Elementary and High School, the only Monthly Meeting School 
now in existence in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, sent in the fol- 
lowing report: 

‘‘This school affords ample preparation for college or for busi- 
ness. The efficiency of the school has been greatly increased dur- 
ing the past year. It holds a high position among the educa- 
tional institutions of Baltimore, and is in a most satisfactory 
condition.’’®* 

Jonathan K. Taylor, an able educator within Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, ‘‘was eager to establish a much larger and 
more influential Friends School’’ in Baltimore. We learn that 
‘largely through his efforts the school building at Park Place 
and Laurens Street was erected.’’ 
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John A. Gregg, a Virginia Friend, assumed the principalship 
of the new school on Park Avenue. He held the position for 
four years, and was then succeeded by Edward C. Wilson, who 
‘fentered upon a very prosperous career of twenty-four years.’’ 
In the year 1927, Edward C. Wilson resigned because of ill 
health, and the present principal, William S. Pike, succeeded 
him. | 

In 1928 ‘‘the first of the three proposed unit buildings was 
erected at Homeland. This building housed the Primary De- 
partment. Three years later, the second unit was built, which 
is housing the Intermediate Department. The third unit which 
would be the High School building has been delayed in its erec- 
tion because of the depression through which we are passing.’’ 
The High School Department occupies the buildings at Park 
Avenue and Laurens Street. 

Baltimore Friends School, under the capable leadership of its 
present principal, William 8. Pike, has grown in numbers and 
importance. Today it holds an enviable position among the 
educational institutions of Baltimore. 


3. Gunpowder Monthly Meeting 


Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, established in 1739, was at one 
time composed of Gunpowder, Little Falls, and Baltimore Pre- 
parative Meetings.°* The following minute with reference to 
the establishment of the meeting was taken from Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting records: 

‘‘By approbation of our late Yearly Meeting held at West 
River, in this Province of Maryland from the 9th. day of the 
4th. month to the 13th. of the same conclusive, 1739, by appoint- 
ment of friends a monthly meeting was held at Gunpowder Meet- 
ing House in Baltimore County, the 28rd day of the 4th Month 
1739, for the public worship of God, and to take care of the 
affairs of the church.’’®® : 

It is not improbable that there were some teaching facilities 
in Gunpowder Monthly Meeting between 1739 and 1802. Nev- 
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ertheless, there is complete absence of proof of the establishment 
of schools by the Monthly Meeting, and it was not until 1802 that 
a committee was appointed ‘‘to unite with the Overseers in 
respect to the several weighty matters recommended in the ex- 
tract... .’’ This Committee reported: 

**Divers of us have attended to our appointment, visited a 
number of families and individuals. Endeavoring according to 
ability given to stir up the pure mind in each other to a more 
diligent attending of meeting, also to the School Education of 
the black people and as to the situation of Schools amongst us, 
there appears to be in some places a considerable straitness in 
the minds of some friends for the want of right means of educat- 
ing their children. The 7th month 31st. 1802 

Signed Jonathan Wright 
Jacob Tyson 
Elizabeth West.’’®° 

Following the ‘‘advice of the Yearly Meeting,’’ a committee 
was appointed in 1816 for the purpose of opening ‘‘subscriptions 
for the establishment of a school.’’ The committee reported: 

‘“We have complied with our appointment and may inform 
that the sum of Thirteen Hundred dollars is subscribed for that 
purpose.’’®? 

In 1847 the committee of women Friends, appointed by the 
“late Yearly Meeting for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of establishing a school under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting, offered it to this meeting for consideration.”’ 
The recommendations of the women, ‘‘after some expression on 
the subject were laid over to next meeting.’’®® 

The following month Levi Price, Elias Matthews, Mordecai H. 
Matthews, Thos. R. Price, Thos. H. Matthews, John Mat- 
thews, Evan Matthews, Warrick Price, Daniel Matthews, Ben- 
jamin R. Price, Moses D. Price, Joel Price, and Elijah Price were 
“appointed in conjunction with a committee of women Friends’ 
should they appoint one, to select a place if they think best, to 
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establish a school to be under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
Ine 

The committee of men reported in the fourth month that ‘‘they 
have conferred together and find most of the committee favorable 
to a lot offered by Joseph Price, for the purpose.’’ The subject 
was again placed in the ‘‘care’’ of the committee and they were 
instructed to ‘‘act in conjunction with a committee of Women 
friends should they appoint one.’’?°° 

In accordance with the wishes of the meeting, the ‘‘committee 
to whom was referred the subject of establishing a school .. . 
met in conjunction with a committee of women Friends and.. .’’ 
eame ‘‘to the conclusion that it would be best not to make 
any further move with it at this time.’’ The committee was 
released.*°? 

Gunpowder Monthly Meeting was not permitted to le undis- 
turbed in its passive state. In 1852 a communication on the 
subject of education was received from the Quarterly Meeting. 
This was read in the meeting. The following year an address 
on education was received from the educational committee of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting.’° 

Five years later another committee composed of Edwin Scott, 
Elias Matthews, and John D. Matthews was ‘‘appointed in con- 
junction with a committee of women Friends to take in consid- 
eration the propriety of establishing a school at this house, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting, with authority to establish the 
school, if in their judgment it is deemed expedient. . . .’72% 

Apparently nothing was accomplished by the committee men- 
tioned above, for the subject was not mentioned again for ten 
years. In 1867 a minute of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting for 
Women Friends mentioned the appointment of a committee com- 
posed of Priscilla Matthews, Edith M. Price, Sarah Ann Mat- 
thews, Catharine Price, Anna F. Matthews, and Rachel M. Price, 
for the purpose of considering the “‘propriety of establishing a 
School under the care of the Monthly Meeting.’’?°* 
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The committee of men, which met with that of women Friends 
*‘to consider the propriety of establishing a school in the room 
attached’’ to the Meeting House, reported : 

‘‘That they had granted the use of the room to Mary E. Scott 
for the purpose of a school to be under care of the Monthly 
Meeting, and that she proposed to open the School on the 11th of 
present month; which was satisfactory to the meeting, and Elias 
Matthews, Edwin Scott and Aquila Matthews, were appointed a 
standing committee in conjunction with a committee of women 
friends in having the oversight of the school.’’?°° 

In 1870, in respect to instructions which were received from 
the Yearly Meeting, the following report was forwarded to the 
Quarterly Meeting: 


TABLE II 
: No. who 
No. Friends 
Name of Prepara- Mo. Mtg. children attend 
Monthly ; : schools Remarks 
‘ tive Schools attending 
Meeting ahnbl taught by 
Friends 
Gunpowder Gunpowder None 16 12 One small pri- 
vate or fam- 
ily school 
taught by a 
Friend 


‘‘Are Preparative and Monthly Meeting Schools taught by mem- 
bers? Have none in charge of meeting 
‘‘Do the children, with their teachers attend Week day Meet- 
ings? 
‘‘How many Friends children attend these Schools? 
‘How many attend other Schools taught by Friends? Twelve. 
‘“‘How many attend other Schools not taught by Friends? 
OTE 0° 
Apparently the school, which was established in 1867 at the 
Meeting House, did not have an unbroken existence. In 1865 
the ‘‘guarded school education’’ of children ‘‘claimed serious 
consideration’’ of the meetings, and the ‘‘matter was referred to 
105 Min. Gunpowder Mo. Mtg., 5/11/1867. 
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Thomas H. Matthews, Samuel M. Price, Edwin Scott, Margaret 
C. Matthews, Edith D. Matthews, and Annie F. Matthews,’’ and 
they were ‘‘authorized to engage a suitable teacher upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon and take such other effectual mea- 
sures aS may be necessary to establish a School at this house.’’ 
The committee was to ‘‘have the care and oversight thereof, to 
suspend or remove the teacher when in their judgment the best 
interests of the School may require it; and to appoint a suc- 
cessor; but such removal and appointment to be subject to the 
approval of this meeting.’’ It was desired further that the 
committee submit ‘‘to the Monthly Meeting preceding each 
Quarterly Meeting in the 9 month or more frequently if desired, 
a detailed statistical account of the condition of the School and 
any other information or suggestion they may think calculated 
to advance the cause of education amongst us.’’2°7 

Immediately after their appointment in 1875, the Committee 
‘endeavored to take measures to carry out the instructions of 
the meeting,’’ but the scarcity of properly qualified teachers pre- 
vented the immediate establishment of a school. Concerning the 
final success of this undertaking, let us refer to the following 
Monthly Meeting minute of 1876: 

‘‘Their efforts to obtain a suitable teacher were not successful 
until very recently ; but the school has now been organized, hav- 
ing opened on the 18 of 4 mo. with 19 Pupils, and now has 24 
(12 of each sex). 17 of them are members or have one Parent 
a member. They have secured as teacher the services of Annie 
Sylvester of Baltimore, a member of that M. M. The Com. feels 
encouraged with the prospect but to insure success, it is neces- 
sary to secure pecuniary aid. With the very low price of tuition 
in the Public Schools we find it necessary to secure the patronage 
of all, even of our own members to make concessions in some 
cases, below the nominal rate adopted by the Com. feeling as 
we do that no child of one of our members should be deprived of 
the privileges and advantages that we hope may be derived from 
our select school. We therefore hope that those of our own 
members who have none of their own children to send, will con- 
tribute as they may feel able towards sustaining the efforts now 
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making. The Com. also suggests to the Meeting that as there 
may be a small income from the rent of the Dwelling part of the 
Old Meeting House, that the proceeds thereof be used towards 
defraying in part the incidental expenses of the School.’’?°° 

The first term of the school ‘‘closed with 24 scholars and an 
average attendance of 23,’’ and the committee expressed ‘‘satis- 
faction with the experience of this term.’’ It was proposed ‘‘to 
have the more advanced branches taught next term’’ and in view 
of the increased expense, incident to such an undertaking, the 
committee asked the ‘‘meeting to relieve them of the debt in- 
curred in the purchase of Desks &c.’’ The proposition was ac- 
cepted favorably by the meeting, and the ‘‘ Treasurer was directed 
to pay the Committee .. . the required amount for that pur- 
pose. ’’2°? 

In 1877 it was reported that ‘‘the average number of schol- 
ars for the past year was about 24, 15 of them being mem- 
bers. . . . The whole expense of the school for the year has been 
RaGo Ole iste 

The small number of pupils caused the committee in 1880 to 
report its embarrassment in ‘‘experiencing much difficuty in 
meeting the claims upon them.’’ In appealing to the meeting 
for support, the committee stated: 

**With the expiration of this term 44 years will have expired 
since the care of this concern was intrusted to your Com. and 
although all may not have been accomplished that was hoped for, 
we feel comforted with the belief that much good has resulted, 
mainly due to the estimable Teachers with whom we have been 
favored. The school has to this time been sustained without 
calling on the meeting for pecuniary aid—except for the small 
amount of coal consumed—and the Com. hope with a very mod- 
erate amount of individual or voluntary aid to be able to sustain 
it. As before remarked the school is small, but we have reason 
to hope if we can retain the services of our present worthy 
teacher, that there will be some increase in the number next 
term. But even if this hope should not be realized we think the 
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obligation is not lessened to provide for the few the advantage 
of a guarded education under the care of a suitable teacher in 
membership with us. Our very weakness would seem to eall for 
more earnest, harmonious effort to make this provision for the 
children upon whom the responsible trust of holding up our testi- 
monials, and especially of sustaining this meeting, if sustained 
at all, must soon rest. 

‘‘We do not ask for any direct action by the meeting at this 
time; except to indorse the views as herein expressed or if not 
approved of, to release the present Com. and appoint another 
more in harmony with the views of the meeting, we being un- 
willing to believe that a concern of such vital importance will be 
permitted to drop by default, a concern that has been held of 
primary importance from.the earliest organization of the So- 
ciety.’’11 

In 1881 Annie J. Matthews taught the Gunpowder school and 
‘“satisfactorily filled the position.’’"* She continued in this 
service for several years and conducted an ‘“‘interesting’’ school. 
The following letter from her was addressed to the Monthly 
Meeting in 1884: 


‘‘Dear Friends: 

‘‘Time only deepens and broadens my interest in the pupils 
connected with the school which you have so kindly given to my 
supervision for the last four years. What I may have accom- 
plished in the way of instilling sound principles; what amount 
of interest I have awakened in their susceptible minds for the 
research of knowledge or how many stumbling stones I have 
helped them to remove, time alone can decide. I only know that 
however far from the right I may have been, it has been my 
constant endeavor to discharge my duty to each and all aright. 
It may perhaps, give some idea of the interest I have taken to 
keep up the School, to state that during the four years that I 
have had the School, I have expended $125.00 for books and 
$85.00 for fuel and other incidental expenses about the school 
room. At, or near, the opening of school 9 mo. 17, 1883 the 
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names of sixteen pupils were enrolled. When School closed 
there was an attendance of nine pupils, sickness having pre- 
vented two others from attending. During the term, ending 6 
mo. 20th 1884, 21 pupils were enrolled; ten of whom are mem- 
bers; two of whom one parent is a member, and nine who are 
not Friends. Average attendance per Quarter was 13 pupils. 
With many thanks for your kindness and patronage, and hoping 
for a satisfactory school to reopen 9 mo. 9th. 1884 
‘‘T am your friend, 

Annie J. Matthews.’’!?° 

In 1885 the resignation of the teacher, Annie J. Matthews, and 
the small number of pupils prompted the Committee on Educa- 
tion to report the inadvisability of electing another teacher and 
reopening the school. The following is an extract from the final 
report of the committee: 

“*For nine years we have had a school here, having in that time 
three teachers. We earnestly hope that a foundation has been 
laid by our teachers during the past years for the high standard 
which we describe for our school, viz;—To educate our pupils 
in the fear of God and love of their fellow men; and thus en- 
abling them to make noble men and women. Of the teachers 
preceeding the last, enough has been said, we suppose by former 
committee; but of the last we take pleasure in speaking of her 
untiring efforts for the good of her pupils, one and all, and we 
hope by her influence and instruction that a deep and lasting im- 
pression has been made that will be effaced only with eternity. 
Our teacher Annie J. Matthews has seen fit to resign her position 
as teacher of Gunpowder M. M. School, and we heartily ascribe 
to her our best wishes for the future, that she may be successful 
in all she undertakes for good in whatever sphere she may be 
DIgeees, we s7 to 


4. Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting 


Meetings for worship were first held in 1753, and the meeting 
was attached to West River Monthly Meeting. The first 
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Monthly Meeting minutes, which are still extant, were recorded 
ins 

This meeting was first known as Indian Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing, but the name was changed in 1846, at the suggestion of 
the committee which proposed ‘‘that the name of the Monthly 
Meeting be changed from Indian Spring to that of Sandy 
Springs a 

The author of the following sketch describes well the people 
of this community. He speaks as follows: 

‘‘Sandy Spring is a community of Quakers; not the sort that 
are always theeing and thouing you, always turning down the 
corners of their mouth and looking grave at the sight of enjoy- 
ment, and smiling only in their sleep; but the kind that the love 
of God has made happy; the kind in whose nature selfishness 
has given way to fairness; the kind who believe that God has not 
made men after his own image to groan and weep and lament the 
wickedness of the world, but rather to read sermons in nature, 
gratitude in the happiness which every neighbor’s family feels, 
and enjoyment which harmless pleasure brings; where laughter 
is not a crime and where music is not regarded as too worldly 
for the elect. . . .’711" ) 

Sandy Spring was truly a Quaker neighborhood; one that pro- 
duced men and women who became leaders in education. Out- 
standing among the families that produced truly learned men 
and women was the Hallowell family. The work of Benjamin 
Hallowell, the founder of the famous Alexandria Boarding 
School, at Alexandria, Virginia, is recorded in another chapter 
of this volume. His nephew, James S. Hallowell, who was once 
a teacher in the famous school of his uncle Benjamin, went to 
Sandy Spring ‘‘at the outbreak of the war .. .’’ and shortly 
thereafter ‘‘established a flourishing boarding-school at Fulford, 
which he conducted with success for some years.’’% This 
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boarding school for girls was opened in 1866, ‘‘under reason- 
ably favorable auspices.’’!1® 

Henry C. Hallowell, the eldest son of the renowned Benjamin, 
was himself a student, who through the constant companionship 
of his father, was inclined to seek scientific investigation and 
education of ‘a high type. He went to Yale after completing 
the course in his father’s Alexandria school and, upon the com- 
pletion of his college course, returned to Alexandria to teach in 
the Alexandria Boarding School. His health failed, and he was 
advised to travel. We are told that ‘‘in 1878 he opened Rock- 
land School for girls, which for years was a great success.”’ 
Rockland School succeeded Stanmore School?”° 

The Quaker neighborhood of Sandy Spring was chosen by the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting ‘‘as its educational centre’’ when it 
established Fair Hill Boarding School, the Yearly Meeting 
School within its borders. In the language of a son of this soil, 
‘*the selection of this neighborhood . . . may fairly be regarded 
an indication of the character for intelligence which Sandy 
Spring had acquired.’’!*4 

The earliest Monthly Meeting reference bearing on education 
is that which mentions the efforts of a ‘‘committee on the pious, 
guarded education of our youth and state of school.’?’ The Com- 
mittee reported that ‘‘they had a solid conference . . . and be- 
lieve their service to be at an end,’’ but no reference was made 
to the establishment of schools.*”? 

However, we must not gain the impression that education 
languished in the neighborhood previous to 1806. It is interest- 
ing to note that a rather famous school was conducted in Sandy 
Spring as early as 1797, by Isaac Briggs, a Friend. Thomas 
McCormick when nearly ninety years of age, at the request of 
Caleb Stabler, painted the following sketch of Sandy Spring 
and incidentally threw some light on the early educational back- 
ground of the locality: 
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back nearly 80 years. In 1797 it fell to my lot to become a 
member of the family of my uncle, Thomas Moore, a precious 
memory, after whom I was named... . Being only about six 
years old, I had been but little at school; the only instruction I 
had received in that line was from drunken Irish wandering 
teachers, who knew but little themselves, and did not know how 
to teach children even when sober, much less when drunk. Such 
for the most part were the teachers we had at that time in Lou- 
doun County, Virginia. Soon after I came to live with my 
uncle I was entered as a scholar in an excellent school that had 
recently been opened under the care and management of Isaac 
Briggs, a member of the Society of Friends. The school build- 
ing was a very neat log structure, situated on the road leading to 
the Sandy Spring Meeting House, and near the residence of Basil 
Brooke. This school was patronized not only by the immediate 
neighborhood, but from the adjoining counties and from States 
and cities. It may be interesting to the few that still survive 
to see a list of their former schoolmates. I believe I can give 
them nearly all from memory. 

‘“Ist. From the neighborhood, viz: Thomas P. and Edward 
Stabler, Richard and John Brooke, Mahlon Chandlee, Francis 
and James Hance, Richard Holmes, Samuel and Remus Riggs, 
Samuel White, Sarah, Elizabeth and Ann Gilpin, Anna and 
Mary Briggs. 

‘‘2d. From adjoining counties: Richard P. and Gerard 
Snowden, Nicholas Snowden, Joseph Harrison (West River), 
John and Samuel Ellicott (from Ellicott’s Mills). 

‘*3d. From Baltimore: John and Samuel Carey, Samuel 
Patrick, Isaac and Thomas Tyson, John Brown, Isaac and Wm. 
Trimble, Jonathan Balderston. 

‘‘Ath. From Philadelphia: Three brothers of the Garriguez 
family, two Miss Thompsons, from Loudoun, Va., and three 
young Frenchmen, who came to learn the English language: 
their names were Derazon, John Batter and Dugrauia Shaulat- 
Sehr <i ee 


An examination of the earliest minutes of Indian Spring 
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Monthly Meeting reveals little or nothing of educational value. 
In 1811 the answer to the third query was: 

‘*One school under the tuition of a female Friends.’’!* 

Four years later the spark of interest in education, which had 
been fanned to a light blaze by the epistles which were handed 
down by the superior meetings and by the query on education, 
had died. We are informed in 1815 that there is ‘‘no school 
taught by a female.’’?° 

The educational advice which was transmitted from the Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting to the Quarterly Meeting, found its way to 
the Monthly Meeting and prompted the appointment of a com- 
mittee ‘‘to extend the necessary care to the subject and report 
of their attention thereto... .’’ Samuel Snowden, Philip 
Snowden, Caleb Bentley, Roger Brooke, Samuel Hutchinson, 
Arnold Boone, John Chew Thomas and Gideon Davis were thus 
appointed.?”° 

The utter inability to establish a school under the direction of 
the Monthly Meeting, apparently induced the committee to find 
a way out of the plight which faced them, for we find the fol- 
lowing minute with reference to a plan by which the Yearly or 
Quarterly Meetings would become responsible for the situation 
which they believed to exist : 

‘“The very interesting subject of the education of the children 
of Friends, together with the state of schools within the verge 
of this meeting as referred for consideration from our Quarterly 
Meeting, in the extracts from the minutes of our late Yearly 
Meeting, having weightily engaged our attention and it appears 
that there is no school under the care of this meeting and only 
one taught by a member within our limits, and the education of 
our children being attended with circumstances of great diffi- 
eulty, and Friends being of the opinion that similar difficulties 
prevailed in many parts of our Yearly Meeting, are of the Judg- 
ment that an urgent necessity does exist for Friends of our 
Yearly Meeting to unite in the adoption of some plan whereby 
the more guarded education of our youth may be promoted by 
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the establishment of an institution under the superintendence of 
the Yearly Meeting or Quarterly Meeting, which will be calcu- 
lated to afford an opening to Friends generally to give their 
children the necessary school learning under the care of ex- 
emplary teachers suitably qualified for the important charge.’’?*7 

John Chew Thomas, on behalf of the Committee which was 
appointed to ‘‘open subscriptions in order to see what money 
would be likely to be raised for the establishment of an Institu- 
tion for the education of our youth, informed that they have 
attended to the object of their appointment and received sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $1655.’’1?8 

The 1818 answer to the third query seems to indicate that 
no Monthly Meeting school had been established. The answer 
was as follows: 

‘‘Two schools under the direction of teachers in membership 
with us.’’??? 

In 1821 the answer to this query stated specifically that there 
was ‘‘no school under the care of the Monthly Meeting.’’*° 

The prospect of the establishment of the Yearly Meeting 
School in the neighborhood of this Monthly Meeting may have 
retarded the movement to set up a Monthly Meeting School. 
Numerous references were made to liberal subscriptions for the 
use of the project. By 1837 there was evidently a feeling that a 
better system of schools should be established within the meeting. 
Sandy Spring Preparative Meeting reported: 

‘Two schools taught by members, but we believe more general 
care in this important duty towards our children, would be | 
profitable. ’’** 

In 1853 the Yearly Meeting began a drive to organize the 
educational forces of the Monthly Meeting and requested that 
‘fone or more Friends’’ of their committee on education ‘‘be 
appointed to unite with the members of the Monthly Meeting 
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Committee.’’ Accordingly, ‘‘Edward Lea was appointed to act 
in conjunction with that portion of the Committee.’’*? 

Ten years later the meeting was sufficiently interested in edu- 
cation to appoint a committee to consider the prospect of estab- 
lishing a Monthly Meeting School. This committee was headed 
by the distinguished Quaker educator, Benjamin Hallowell, a 
member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 

‘‘The concern for the establishment of a school under the 
direction and care of the Monthly Meeting, having been brought 
up from our last meeting, the following Friends were appointed 
a committee to unite with a committee of women Friends, to 
take the subject into consideration and report to our next meet- 

ing, viz: 
Benjamin Hallowell, Wm. John Thomas, Benjamin Rush 
Roberts and Henry C. Hallowell.’’2** 

The committee reported as follows a month thereafter : 

‘To Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting: 7 

‘‘The joint committee of men and women Friends to whom 
was referred, at our last meeting, the subject of the establishment 
of a school, under the direction and care of the Monthly Meeting, 
Report, 

‘‘That, they have had several meetings in the interesting sub- 
ject committed to them and are united in judgment that the 
object proposed would be promotive of the best interests of 
Friends children, besides being greatly beneficial to others in the 
neighborhood. They have, accordingly secured a Teacher, who 
is believed to be competent to the engagement, to open:a school 
in the Ist. Second day in next month, in the building occupied 
for that purpose, during the last year. 

‘*In consideration of the important influence that the manner 
in which the school education of our children is conducted, has 
upon their highest interest; and the lasting impress that is 
thereby made upon their general character; the Committee 
would recommend that a joint committee be appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting, consisting of six members of each sex, to con- 
tinue this subject in their charge and endeavor to have a good 
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school, to which our children can be safely and advantageously 
entrusted, open throughout the year except at the time of ordi- 
nary vacation, and that the members of such committee be en- 
couraged to visit the School one day in every month, during the 
session thereof, with the view to encourage the teacher and 
strengthen his hands in his arduous engagement to stimulate the 
children to the faithful performance of their every duty, and 
generally to promote the welfare ;—to report to this meeting at 
the close of every school year. 
Signed Rebecca M. Thomas Benjm. Hallowell 
Edith D. Bentley Edward Thomas 
B. Rush Roberts 
Sandy Spring, 3 Mo. 1st, 1863. Henry C. Hallowell 
Wm. John Thomas 
Robert R. Moore’’?** 

Twenty years later the following report, with reference to 
the erection of a school building, was received from the Commit- 
tee on education: 

‘“We have had two very interesting meetings. At the first, 
sub-committees were appointed to see whether we could obtain 
a piece of land on which to erect a building, and how much 
money could be raised for the purpose. At the second meeting, 
the sub-committee reported that our friend Mary L. Roberts 
would give the necessary ground, and that Eleven Hundred Dol- 
lars had been subscribed towards the building fund. . . .’’?*° 

Six months later it was reported that the school building was 
partially completed : 

‘‘The Educational Committee of Sandy Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing reports that it has held several meetings during the past 
year, which have resulted in the partial completion of a large 
and comfortable school house which we hope to have in readiness 
by the Ist. of 10th. Mo. when it will be put in the hands of a 
competent teacher. This school we hope will fill the longfelt 
want of a good day school in this community where Friends can 
have their children educated under a good moral influence. It 
will be principally filled with the children of Friends. 
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‘‘The committee has used and will continue to use every 
means to make the school a success, has appointed an executive 
committee to represent the interest of this meeting in the school 
and its management—viz. Benjamin H. Miller, Mary E. Moore, 
Alvan G. Thomas and Susannah L. Thomas; and has applied to 
the Executive Committee of the Educational Committee of the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting funds to aid us in furnishing and 
heating the school house. 

**Signed on behalf of the Committee 

‘Mary E. Moore.’’!°° 

During the same year, A. G. Thomas, Asa M. Stabler, Annie 
F’. Brooke, and Hannah B. Stabler were appointed ‘‘trustees to 
have charge of the Monthly Meeting’s interest in Friends Cen- 
tral School of Sherwood.’’!** 

The Yearly Meeting Committee on Education made the follow- 
ing report in 1883: 

‘At Sandy Spring, a commodious and well-equipped school 
house has been built at an expense of $2,500, in response to a 
desire for ‘‘a school where our children could have a liberal and 
ouarded education and at the same time enjoy home training and 
influence. ’’1*® 

In the third volume of Annals of Sandy Spring, the follow- 
ing statement concerning the Friends School of Sandy Spring ~ 
is found. It was written in 1883: 

**In the cause of education, we have made an important step 
this year in the completion of ‘Sherwood School House,’ costing 
about $2,300. A neat, commodious building, furnished suitably 
with a fine chemical apparatus, maps, etc., and with the great 
advantage of having the old Sandy Spring Library transferred 
to one of its rooms. It is only proper to record here the names 
of the men and women, whose faithful exertions were crowned 
with success, in the inception and completion of this work. 

William W. Moore, President 
Benjamin H. Miller, Secretary 
A. G. Thomas, Treasurer 

136 Ibid., 5/1X/1883. 
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and the following board of directors: John Thomas, Asa M. 
Stabler, Robert M. Stabler, Anna L. Moore, Sarah T. Miller, 
Charles G. Porter. 

“For a long time the committee on teachers hunted from 
Massachusetts to North Carolina for a suitable master for the 
new school, and at last discovered in our midst the very material 
it was going hither and yon to find. 

‘J. Llewellen Massey was appointed principal, assisted by 
Elma P. Chandlee and Carrie H. Brooke, and they have ad- 
mirably conducted a flourishing school of fifty scholars through- 
out the year.’’2*° 

In 1885 it was reported that ‘‘Sherwood School has been in 
session a full term with an average of about forty scholars.’’+*° 

By 1906 it was the consensus of opinion that the Sherwood 
School property should be rented to the county school authori- 
ties and that a Public High School should take the place of the 
Friends’ School. William W. Moore ‘‘presented the question 
of renting the Sherwood School property to the county, for the 
purpose of having a high school.’’ The matter was referred to 
the Committee on Education, and Augustus Stabler, on the part 
of the committee, produced a comprehensive report which ex- 
plains the reasons for wishing to transfer the responsibility for 
‘ the school: 

‘‘He said that two meetings of their committee had been held 
and they had thoroughly discussed among themselves the pur- 

ose of renting the property for one year as an experiment and 
all favored the plan. But as there were some complications in 
connection with it, the Committee thought it not wise to act until 
they had secured definite information from the School Board 
of the county and until the question had been submitted to the 
meeting, giving each member opportunity to express his views. 
He also stated some reasons why the change should be made. 
First, there being no endowment fund, Teachers must be secured 
without knowing where the money could be had to pay them. 
This places the school on an uncertain foundation, and does not 
attract Teachers of the grade and experience the neighborhood 
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‘demands. Second, Many parents who are members and have 
been patrons of Sherwood for years, feel that the School bills 
are an unnecessary burden. The taxes must be paid in any 
ease, and children of limited means should have opportunity 
here for a High School education equally with those in other 
parts of the country. And while Friends would prefer to have 
their children taught in schools entirely under care of Friends, 
many of them as was stated are unable to meet the expense that 
this involves. They are therefore willing to compromise with 
necessity by converting the school now under the care of the 
meeting into a public school; and will then make a strong effort 
to have such teachers appointed as will give satisfaction to all 
concerned.’’ . . . Concerning the possibility of the transfer of 
the school the report stated that ‘‘as the meeting was so nearly 
unanimous in favor of the proposed change, there being only 
two dissenting voices, it was thought best to proceed. . . .’’+*1 

At the Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, March 4, 1906, ‘‘it 
was practically settled that if the County school commissioners 
shall consent, the Sherwood ‘plant’ shall be leased to the County 
for a High School experimentally for one year.’’!*” 

Rebecca T. Miller, author of the third volume of ‘‘ Annals of 
Sandy Spring,’’ wrote in 1906: 

‘“We are informed that; 

*‘On June 7, Sherwood Friends’ School held its final com- 
mencement; when it opened in the fall it was as a High School, 
under the jurisdiction of the County, though the Friends still 
make a strenuous effort to keep a hand in its management.’’!** 


d. Lnttle Falls Monthly Meeting 


Little Falls Monthly Meeting was established in 1815. It was 
composed of Little Falls and Forrest Preparative Meetings.1*+ 
From the very establishment of the meeting, there were many 
references to education and the establishment of schools. As an 
evidence of the high esteem in which education was held, at this 
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early date of the existence of the meeting, let me cite the fol- 
lowing minute: 

‘The Preparative Meeting informed that a school was opened 
at the Forrest Meeting House, taught by a Friend and it was 
expected one would in a short time be opened at Little Falls, to 
be also under the tuition of a Friend. ... The following Friends 
were appointed to the oversight of the two schools—to visit them 
as circumstances may appear to require, and report to the meet- 
ing in the 7th month next, (to wit) David Preston, Jesse Lan- 
easter, Thomas Trego, Jonathan Warner, Jno. White, Amos 
Smith, Abraham Huff, and Thos. West.’’!*° 

The advice of the Yearly Meeting, which was handed down 
through a Quarterly Meeting minute, was received favorably, and 
the ‘‘important object of an Institution for the guarded educa- 
tion of the youth . . . was brought into view,’’ and in order to 
‘‘nromote the same and the views of the Yearly Meeting, it was 
concluded to appoint Levi Benson, Abraham Huff, Robert Hol- 
lingsworth and Mahlon H. West, to open subscriptions therefor, 
and report to next meeting.’’**® 

Following the urgent advice of the superior meeting and the 
report of the committee which was appointed to open subscrip- 
tions for school purposes, a much greater interest was mani- 
fested : 

‘“The following Friends were appointed to take into considera- 
tion the expediency of building a school house at each of our 
meeting places and report to next meeting, viz: John Harlan, 
David Preston, William Amos Smith, Abraham Huff, John 
White, Levi Benson, Samuel McConnell and Thomas West.’’!47 

By the report of the ‘‘committee appointed to consider the 
propriety of building school-houses,’’ it was learned that ‘‘at 
present it could not’’ be accomplished. It was proposed, how- 
ever, that ‘‘each Particular Meeting .. .’’ be ‘‘left to build’a 
house for themselves, as soon as circumstances would admit.’’!*® 

The committee on education reported in 1816 that ‘‘they had 
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visited’’ the schools ‘‘regularly once a month, and had experi- 


enced much satisfaction in observing their good order, and the 
advancement of the scholars.’’!*® 

The enthusiasm which gripped the meeting from the very 
beginning and led to the establishment of two schools, was not 
to continue unabated. In 1818 it reported ‘‘that they were for 
the present suspended.’’ Little Falls Monthly Meeting per- 
ceived, perhaps, the cause of failure and proceeded to release the 
School Committee and appoint another ‘‘in order that the im- 
portant subject of the state of our schools might not be lost 
sight of.’’1°° ; 

In 1819 David Preston, a representative of the School Com- 
mittee, reported that ‘‘there was at Little Falls about two 
hundred dollars, subscribed toward building a School House.’’ 
It was the opinion of the committee that this amount was suffi- 
cient to warrant the commencement of the school building. The 
meeting agreed with the report of the committee and directed 
that the committee ‘‘ proceed in the business as they may be fur- 
nished with subscriptions. . . .’’°? 

In 1821 the answer to the third query relative to education 
disclosed the fact that there were ‘‘no schools under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting.’’!*? 

The practice of collecting books and establishing libraries 
within the meetings was instituted quite early throughout the 
Yearly Meeting. This community, likewise, was encouraged to 
promote this important part of the educational work of the 
Society. In 1841 a lot of books were presented to the meeting 
by Nathan Tyson, ‘‘from sundry Friends in Baltimore.’’ These 
were accepted and ‘‘placed under the charge of our Committee 
on Books.’’ The list included: 

‘‘4 Coppyes of our discipline, 4 Do. of Tukes Principles, 1 Do. 
of Thomas Wetherals Sermon’s, 1 Do. of Elias Hicks Sermons, 
1 Do. of Robins Ancient History in 8 volumes, 1 Do. of Grim- 
shaws History of England—1 Do. of Memorials, 1 Do. of Dilwins 
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Reflections, 1 Do. Rundals Sacred History, 1 Do. of Domestic 
Slavery, 1 Do. of a Selection of Advices, 1 Do. of Moral Instruc- 
tion of Quakerism in 3 volumes, 1 Do. of Ramonds Political 
Eeonomy.’’?*? 

In 1844 the committee in charge of the education of Friends’ 
children reported: 

‘‘The committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting in the 
8th Mo. of last year to take charge of the School House belonging 
to Friends, and to procure suitable Teachers, now report that 
soon after their appointment, they succeeded in getting a Friend 
to take charge of a school to be held in the School-House, which 
was opened about one year ago. It was continued until last 
Spring, when the Teacher for want of due encouragement, broke 
it up, and removed to another neighborhood. After which the 
School house lay idle during the past summer. About six 
months ago, a person not professing with Friends made appli- 
cation for the use of the house which was granted him, and he 
now keeps a school there. It is with regret, the Committee has 
to state, that either from want of ability, or of sufficient exertion 
on the part of our members, a good school to be taught by a 
Friend, cannot at this time be supported in our school house. So 
that our children must go from home to receive their literary 
education, or must be taught by persons not of our religious 
persuasion. Under the present circumstances the Committee 
have not felt encouraged to invite well qualified Friends to take 
charge of a school at this place, where we cannot expect him to 
receive a recompense for his care and trouble. . 

Nathan Tyson 
Benjamin P. Moore 
Benjamin Ferris 
Daniel Pope.’’?°* 

The difficulties were partially overcome, and it was reported 
that “‘the school was taught by a person who was not a member 
of our Society.’’ He moved shortly to another neighborhood, 
and ‘‘the school lay vacant about three months, when a female 
teacher, a member of Society, applied for the use of the house. 
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It was granted her and she is now engaged in teaching a 
school.’’?°® 

Three years later there was another concentrated effort to raise 
its schools to the degree of excellence which the Yearly Meeting 
desired : 

*‘The subject of appointing a committee to have the charge 
of the school house about being erected, coming before the Meet- 
ing, it was concluded, that the committee already appointed on 
the subject of schools, should be continued for that purpose; 
and they are authorized to employ suitable teachers, and to have 
a general charge of the concern in carrying out the views of the 
Monthly Meeting. . . .’2°° 

Four months later the School Committee reported : 

‘From information furnished by the sub-committee of the 
Eastern District, it appears that a school has been established 
there and is in successful operation—while in the other two dis- 
tricts, the necessary mechanics have been employed and the pros- 
pect now is of having these soon completed also.’’*" 

By 1848 two schools existed within the ‘‘verge’’ of the meet- 
ing. In 1846 a committee was appointed for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the cause of education. The following is a report of 
their work: 

‘‘The committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting in the 9th 
Mo. 1846 upon the subject of schools now report, that they have 
given that attention to it which its importance seemed to demand 
and in its prosecution have so far advanced as to have at this 
time two schools in successful operation. .. . The committee fur- 
ther report that the funds having been expended, the building 
in the middle district has been suspended until there can be more 
means obtained; and from the encouragement they have experi- 
enced, they make a confident appeal to Friends for such further 
aid as will enable them to complete the concern; the benefits of 
which are so apparent where the schools are now established.’ ’*® 

Six of the Committee visited the school in the Eastern District 
on the 25th of the 8 month 1848 and reported as follows: 
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‘‘There were 27 scholars in attendance which is about the usual 
number. We heard the examinations of several classes in 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Trigonometry &c., and were 
much gratified with the interest manifest by the great attention 
of the pupils, the prompt and energetic manner of the teacher 
as well as his mild and pleasant demeanor, his improved system, 
and the use of plain language when addressing them. We also 
believe they are rapidly advancing in their studies, and although 
there is some room for improvement as regards stillness and 
order among those not immediately claiming the particular at- 
tention of the teacher, we are encouraged in believing that this 
school will fully answer the expectations of those who patronize 
it, of the committee who have charge of it, and of the Monthly 
Meeting.’’?*® 

The school in the Western District ‘‘commenced . . . with pros- 
pects in a good degree promising’’ to the Committee, which re- 
ported that, 

‘‘There were 19 scholars in attendance which is about the 
usual number. Owing to recent organization the regulations 
and affairs of the school are merely in the incipient stages; con- 
sequently the progress of the pupils is yet limited. Most of the 
scholars are yet in the first rudiments of learning. Assiduous 
efforts on the part of the teacher are obvious and under the 
Superintendence of the committee the institution will doubtless 
be beneficial not only to Friends’ children but to others also, as 
well in regard to orderly and consistent deportment as to school 
learning. dices : 

In 1818 the meeting reported that a ‘‘deed from Thomas 
Kemp and John Saurin Norris, conveying certain lands to the 
Trustees of the Monthly Meeting, for the accommodation of a 
school, which is now in operation near the Union Meeting House, 
was produced to the meeting.’’** 

The following report of the School Committee indicates that 
unusual progress was made in the Eastern District school : 

‘‘The committee in charge of the schools now in operation 
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under the care of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, report that the 
school in the Eastern District has been well patronized most of 
the time since its establishment. Mahlon Kirk, the teacher is a 
member of the Society of Friends whose deportment in his school 
together with the use of the plain language to his scholars is 
highly satisfactory to the Committee and the conduct and im- 
provement of the children evince capacity and industry in the 
line of his profession. The instruction imparted to minds yet 
in tender infancy as well as to those more advanced, (by his 
skill and assiduity), is both interesting and satisfactory. The 
advancement in his school being such as to admit of the higher 
branches of Mathematics and Surveying together with the Study 
of the Latin Language.’’!® 

While the school of the Eastern District was apperently in 
prosperous circumstances, it appears that in spite of the ‘‘in- 
defatigable attention’’ of the teacher to her scholars, this school 
remained small.*® In the following year (1849) the committee 
reported: 

‘*Since our last report the school of the lower district has con- 
tinued to prosper, averaging throughout the term about thirty 
pupils, whose advancement in the different branches of education 
which have claimed their attention, has been satisfactory to their 
friends. In consequence of the teacher having accepted a situa- 
tion in a neighboring institution, the school has been closed since 
the last of 9th. Mo. We however hope the committee will be suc- 
cessful in supplying his place and that it will again be in opera- 
tion. at: no distant day: ~.. .’726 

From a report of the committee in 1850, it appears that those 
in charge of the Western District School were not altogether 
satisfied with the text-books that were furnished by the pupils. 
The suggestion was made that this meeting procure more suitable 
books. The following extract describes the attitude of the com- 


’ mittee: 


‘“The committee having charge of the Friends’ school for the 
Western District, report that they found there is a difficulty in 
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the teacher making a proper classification, on account of the 
diversity of books furnished by the different pupils, some of 
which are calculated to lay waste the testimony of Friends. And 
believing that a uniformity of books adapted to the capacity of 
Scholars, would greatly tend to the interest of the school, we 
would suggest for the consideration of the meeting, the pro- 
priety of procuring suitable books adapted to the views of 
Briendsis. caret 

The degree to which Friends valued their books is well illus- 
trated by the following rules which were adopted by Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting, to insure the safety of them: 

‘‘Rules. The borrower of this book is permitted to have it 
four weeks, and if it is desired to keep it longer, it may be re- 
newed, for another four weeks by application to the librarian. 
For every week the book is detained beyond the specified time, 
the borrower is required to pay six and a quarter cents, to be 
applied to the enlargement of the library. 

‘*No one is permitted to take more than one book out of the 
library at a time, unless the volume belongs to a set. 

‘Tf a book be lost or injured, the borrower is required to re- 
place it or pay the value of it. 

*‘Persons not Friends are permitted to have the privilege of 
the library, provided they are introduced by a Friend. 

‘* All fines to be paid to the librarian. The person who has 
lost or injured a book, not to take out another, until the value 
be paid.’726° f 

In addition to the schools already mentioned, the General 
School Committee reported in 1850 that ‘‘they have built a school 
house upon the lot adjoining the Little-Falls Meeting House and 
have obtained William W. Taylor, as a teacher, and the school 
is now in operation.’’?°7 

In surrendering their ‘‘trust’’ to the meeting and ceasing their 
labors in the interest of schools, the General School Committee 
called attention to the importance of a guarded education: 

‘‘In so doing the Committee take the present opportunity of 
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calling the attention of Friends to the importance of a guarded 
education for their children, and to urge upon parents and those 
who have the care of children the importance of giving such en- 
couragement to the schools under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing as will be likely to establish them on a permanent basis. For 
this object, and for the better and easier means of imparting 
knowledge to the children, we cannot too strongly recommend 
to parents and others who are interested in the concern, the ad- 
vantages that would result from having such schools supplied 
with such apparatus as would give facility to the clearer com- 
prehension of those subjects which constitute the studies of the 
pupils. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee | 
Benj. P. Moore 
Susan H. Jones.’’2 

In 1850 the committee in charge of the Central School re- 
ported that ‘‘the school has been in operation ... under the care 
of William Taylor as Teacher, whose moral deportment and 
ability for teaching have been satisfactory.’’ With sincere re- 
gret it was reported that ‘‘under auspices so favorable for the 
guarded education of Friends’ children, the school has not re- 
ceived sufficient patronage for its support.’’ Notwithstanding 
this discouraging situation, the committee was ‘‘gratified to be 
able to report that by the aid of Friends, it has been placed in 
a position to be maintained one year, at the end of which time 
we hope the advantages will be sufficiently seen to encourage 
friends in their efforts to place it upon a permanent basis.’’?® 

The very satisfactory school that was conducted by William 
Wood in the Western District was closed in 1850, when ‘‘the 
school was vacated by him during the past Spring.’’ From this 
time the committee was ‘‘assiduous and unremitting in their 
efforts to procure a suitable teacher,’’ but they were obliged to 
report that ‘‘thus far, no positive engagement has been made 
with any one’’ and that ‘‘this difficulty is to be lamented as we 
feel most seriously the importance of suitably providing for the 
guarded education of children in that neighborhood at this 
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time.’’ The committee further desired ‘‘that in view of this 
important subject, friends generally will aid them as way opens, 
in the accomplishment of this object, believing as we do, that as 
the high trust of faithfully supporting our righteous testimonies 
must naturally soon devolve upon the rising generation, it is in- 
cumbent upon us not only to provide for the literary instruction, 
but to feel a living desire that they may be trained in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.’’!7° 

The ever troublesome problem of finding teachers qualified to 
meet the demands of Friends, forced the committee in charge of 
the Lower District school to send in 1850, the following report 
to the meeting : 

‘‘Owing to our inability to procure the services of a teacher, 
qualified in all respects to take charge of it, it has not been so 
well patronized as formerly ; but we hope to be more successful, 
and that our school will again prosper.’’?"* 

By 1851 the lack of patronage made it ‘‘unpracticable’’ to 
sustain the school of the Central District. It was ‘‘regretted that 
the number of Friends children who have been sent has been so 
small as to make it necessary to admit others, which in some cases 
has introduced Scholars whose example has been injurious, and 
thereby the object of our schools is in some measure lost. . . .’’*” 

In 1851 the public school commissioners of Harford County 
consulted with Friends of Little Falls Monthly Meeting in rela- 
tion to the leasing or renting of Friends’ Schools. However, the 
following minute seems to indicate that the proposition was not 
received favorably : 

‘‘The meeting is not willing to comply with the proposal in 
regard to the Middle and Eastern District School houses.’’ The 
meeting decided that the control of the West District School 
should be ‘‘left with the Friends of that district and the school 
committee, with the understanding that in case the Friends of 
that District conclude to give up the school house, this Monthly 
Meeting shall relinquish its right and all responsibility in regard 
to it.” Further care was not given to the matter when the com- 
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mittee in charge of the disposal of the Western District school 
reported that the county Commissioners had ‘‘declined accepting 
that schoolhouse.’’?** 

A further report one year later shows that ‘“‘the committee 
in charge of HKastern District School’’ had ‘‘been favored to 
continue the services of George G. Curtiss, the teacher in whose 
care the school has been efficiently and highly satisfactorily con- 
ducted for the last two years... .’’ The reputation of the in- 
stitution had grown and ‘“‘several children attended the school 
from quite a distance and in some instances where the parents 
lived too far to travel daily, had their children to board in the 
wiciiity.:;"40 7724 

Reports from the Western and Central districts were not so 
encouraging as that from the Hastern. The Central District 
School was suspended ‘‘for want of patronage,’’ and the com- 
mittee in charge of the Western District reported ‘‘that since 
their last report, way has not opened for the establishment of a 
panonless vhs 7s 

In 1853 the flourishing school of the Eastern District was 
closed, because the teacher ‘‘left.’’ Much time and care was 
‘‘taken in procuring a suitable teacher,’’ and the school was 
reopened under the ‘‘care of a young man, who, we believe, has 
received a very liberal education, under the instruction of our 
friend Benjamin Hallowell; who will teach all the branches 
appertaining to a good English education.’’*® 

Some of the difficulties which were encountered by the commit- 
tee in its efforts to establish and maintain a school in the Central 
District, may be seen by the report which follows: 

‘‘The establishment of Public Schools in the neighborhood, 
and the want of more general interest in the subject, have com- 
bined to make Friends Schools small. It is greatly to be desired 
that an interest in the guarded education of Friends children 
’ should be generally felt—believing that every member is indi- 
vidually concerned in the promotion and prosperity of our 
schools. ’’?77 
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The situation which faced the committee in its labors in the 
Central District was present in the Western District. The dis- 
couraging outlook is well given in the following report: 

‘‘There has been a school kept four and half months the past 
year by a member of our Society under very discouraging cir- 
cumstances; the school for most of the time being very small. 
There seems to be lack of support on the part of some toward 
giving sufficient encouragement for a Teacher to undertake the 
school and a Public School will soon go in operation near there, 
which will render the prospect still more gloomy for a school to 
be carried on with any degree of success.’’+*® 

The inability to hold good teachers seemed to be the main 
cause of failure in the Eastern District. In 1856 Mary S. 
Townsend conducted the school.*7® By 1859 it was in the charge 
of George G. Curtiss the ‘‘forepart’’ of the year. Alexander H. 
McLeod taught the last quarter.?*° 

The constant and definite advice concerning the advisability 
of establishing Friends Schools, which was received from the 
superior meetings, had the effect of creating a desire for a 
‘fouarded education’’ in the Central and Western districts where 
Publie Schools seemed to provide sufficiently for the education 
of the children of Friends. In 1859 the Central School Commit- 
tee reported: 

‘‘The Committee having charge of the Central School, report 
that it has been kept throughout the past year with the exception 
of about a month when it was suspended on account of sickness; 
the average number of Scholars during that time was about 15, 
of whom 9 were the children of Friends. 

‘‘Jane Ferguson, the teacher has given good satisfaction to 
the committee and we believe to the patrons of the school, and 
it has been again resumed, with the prospect of her continuing in 
that capacity.’ 1%? 

During the same year the Western District Committee re- 
ported as follows: ‘‘The committee of the Western District 
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School report they have continued the school since last report, 
with an average of about 15 Scholars, until the last two months, 
taught by Ellen Spencer, a member of our Society.’’+®? 

In 1866 a committee of men Friends jointed one of women to 
“‘take in consideration the subject of selling the School House 
in the Western District.’’ This joint committee reported that 
“‘way did not open to recommend the sale of the House. . . .’’!*° 

In order to guard against a system of education that did not 
provide the ‘‘guarded education’’ which Friends have stressed 
from the very beginning of the Society, Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting adopted a set of rules: o 

‘*The following list of Rules, and Preamble produced at our 
last meeting, being again considered, were adopted. 

“£1860. Whereas the Monthly Meeting of Little Falls built 
schoolhouses for the establishment of schools for the guarded 
education of their youth, and Whereas, the more effectually to 
guard against the introduction of practices at variance with our 
religious testimonies and for the better government of said 
schools, they have thought it right to make the following Rules 
which the Committees of the different schools are requested to 
see complied with and the Committees are advised to be careful 
in the selection of Teachers giving the preference to members 
of our Religious society when the qualifications are equal and 
when members are not to be had, to have such as will be willing 
to submit to the direction of the Committee and who will be 
careful to admit of no practices in the school which shall give 
cause of uneasiness to them. 


‘*1Ist Rule. Teachers shall not require of Friends’ children any 
observance of Language or habits at variance with our Religious 
profession. 

‘‘Ond. Rule. That as we have a testimony against observance of 
. days and times (see discipline) the Teacher shall not be at Lib- 
erty to vacate the schools upon Holy days, such as Easter, 
Whitsontide, the Fourth of July (so called), Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, &c.; but to continue the same as upon other days. 
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‘*8rd. The Teaching of the school shall be divided into four 
scholastic quarters to commence in the first second day in the 
ninth month and the Two first quarters to be composed of twelve 
weeks each, and the two last quarters to commence at the expira- 
tion of the 2d. quarter and to be composed of eleven weeks each, 
making the scholastic year forty six weeks and the weeks are to 
be five days each, the two first quarters, each day is to be kept 
six hours, and the two last, seven hours each. 


‘‘Ath. Smoking, chewing Tobacco, the carrying of fire arms or 
other deadly weapons, in the school or upon the premises to be 
strictly forbidden. 


‘5th Rule. It is enjoined upon the Committee to visit the 
schools at least four times in each year, and as much oftener as 
they may think desirable.’’1** 

In 1866 the ‘‘subject of changing the Western District School 
to that of a publick school claimed the consideration of the meet- 
ing and the committee having charge of that school were author- 
ized to negotiate with the Public School Commissioners for the 
changes, subject to the approval of this meeting.’’!** 

The committee reported the following month that ‘‘the pro- 
posed change has been made in accordance with the direction of 
last Monthly meeting, for one term.’’!*® 

In 1870 the committee, which was instructed to take a census 
of the meeting and report the number of children attending 
schools, made the following report: 

*‘Schools under care of Monthly Meeting—taught by 


TNE DEI ee seek nee 1 
“Friends children attending ):....41)400 doe a 10 
‘*Friends children attending other schools 2.0.0.0... 24 
““Whole number attending schools 2........-cccccssscsssessssesssmnsneseeen a a 


The presence of good Public Schools in the neighborhood and 
the inability to induce Friends to patronize Friends’ schools, 
prompted the meeting to sell the school houses of the Eastern 
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and Western districts. “In 1870 George Reese reported on behalf 
of the committee, appointed to dispose of these properties, that 
he ‘‘made sale of said properties to the School Commissioners of 
Harford County’’ and ‘‘obtained a certificate for five hundred 
dollars $500.00 of indebtedness from them. . . .’’7°° 

By 1872 there was but one school within the meeting. The 
Central School was in ‘‘operation under the care of Esther 
Lancaster. . . . The number of scholars in attendance averaged 
twenty-five. .. .’’1%° 

From 1872 the Monthly Meeting school continued with a small 
enrollment until 1887. The meeting reported that ‘‘as no cer- 
tain information was received at the usual time of reopening the 
School, that the usual Quarterly appropriation from the Yearly 
Meeting would be paid, as formerly done, the School has not 
been therefore reopened.’’?*° 


6. Patuxent Monthly Meeting 


The interest in education among the Quakers of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting was not confined to any particular branch 
of the Society. Orthodox Friends were extremely active, but, 
because of their small number, it was impossible and unnecessary 
for them to establish many schools. The efforts of Francis T. 
King and others in aiding Friends of the South was particularly 
noteworthy. While Patuxent Monthly Meeting (Orthodox), 
had only eleven children of school age in 1909, efforts were made 
at a much earlier date to establish schools for the children of 
Friends, and a Monthly Meeting school was finally ‘‘set up.’’ 

From 1871 to 1910 the minutes of Patuxent Monthly Meeting 
include the recommendations which were handed down by the 
superior meetings. These had the effect of stimulating a desire 
for education, which resulted in the establishment of a school 
under the ‘‘eare’’ of the Monthly Meeting. 

In 1871 the following minute was recorded: ‘‘The subject of 
a school for the education of our children claimed the attention 
of the Meeting and R. P. Gifford, Enoch Jones and Egbert Cary 
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were appointed to unite with a committee of women Friends and 
ascertain what can be done towards obtaining or procuring a 
teacher. They were authorized to proceed and open a school 
if in their judgment circumstances would warrant it.’'** Eliza- 
beth A. Gifford and Abbie A. Haviland were appointed by the 
women’s meeting to ‘‘unite’’ with the committee of men ‘‘in the 
concern.’’?%? 

The scattered settlements, no doubt, made it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the committees to carry out the wishes of the meeting. 
The following year these committees reported that ‘‘they have 
not been able to open the school.’’ The meeting ‘‘continued’”’ 
the committees and requested them ‘‘to do so as soon as pos- 
sible. ’’198 

Four months later the committee of women Friends re- 
ported: ‘‘The School Committee report that there has been a 
school kept two months since last report.’’*°* The attention of 
the meeting was directed to the matter of continuing the school, 
and the method of raising funds for the use of the school was 
considered. The ‘‘whole subject was referred to the committee 
for their action, with directions to report next month.’’* 

By 1875 steps were taken to build a school house. Building 
material was contributed, and a sum of money was subscribed, 
but it was ‘‘found impracticable to use it for the purpose’’: 

‘‘Samuel R. Neave has presented the following statement rela- 
tive to the School House. The materials were all contributed by 
Friends and Sixty five dollars in money was subscribed which 
was expended as follows: 

Carpenters work $40.00 Having been found impracticable to 

Masons work $15.00 use it for the purpose intended the 

Lime, Nails &c. 509 ‘following Friends are appointed a 

; committee to use what disposition 

ck ef oAt pal can be made of it and report to our 

~~ next meeting viz: Enoch Jones and 
$65.00 Samuel R. Neave.’’1% 

191 Min. Patuxent Mo. Mtg., (O.), 16/XI/1871. 
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The committee ‘‘for’the disposal of the School House,’’ one 
month later, reported that they ‘‘propose its being sold if pos- 
sible... .’? However, the committee ‘‘not having as yet met 
with a purchaser,’’ was continued.’’?°7 

In answer to the seventh query relative to education, the fol- 
lowing was recorded in 1877: ‘‘Some of our children are placed 
at Public School which in most cases is considered undesir- 
able but when practicable they are placed under the care of 
Friends.’’*%° 

In 1881 EK. Jones reported to the meeting that ‘‘the little school 
house has been rented out for ($20.00) Twenty dollars a year 
with which arrangement this meeting unites. Enoch R. Jones 
and Samuel R. Neave are appointed to collect the same and to 
have general care of the house.’’?°%° 

A Monthly Meeting minute in 1898 shows that a Monthly 
Meeting school had been in existence for four years: ‘‘Mary 
Rickett who for the last four school years has so agreeably and 
efficiently taught our Monthly Meeting School, has returned to 
her home in Indiana.’’?°° 

The following report of the Committee on Education indicates 
the difficulties under which educational opportunities were 
offered to the few children of Friends in this neighborhood and 
shows the sacrifice which Friends made to administer to the 
‘‘ouarded’’ educational needs which they believed to exist in the 
most sparsely settled communities : 

‘‘No. of Friends’ children between 6 and 21 

Sod bl the Ade SS ee ENE ONS at 11 
In School the past year .....cccccsccccscccseseesseneee 9 
‘< ** attendance, not including those at 

college, beyond Grammar School 1 
graduating from High School and acad- 


é¢ 


é¢ 


BT ics wale Saree 0 
tt ae ‘*  eollege & name of col- 
PE eal hase clon sn paurike 1 Earlham 
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‘* an college the pasti year stake aes 4 
‘¢ graduating from professional School... 0 
‘« engaged in teaching the past year .......... uf 
‘* children of suitable age not attending 
schoolwwicn yo. s ae 2 


Patuxent M. M. School was held nine months and was taught 
by Mary Lawrence, a graduate of Earlham College; there were 
14 scholars in attendance, 9 of whom were not Friends. The 
expense of running school $395; Ed. Com. subscribed $150.’’?° 

In 1910 Patuxent Monthly Meeting School Committee ‘‘for- 
mulated a graded course of study.’’ The following report with 
reference to its work was submitted to the meeting: 

‘“We have made out a definite graded course for the usual 8 
grades which we hope to have ready to work by, when school 
opens. 

‘“We have endeavored to make this course such that it will fit 
students for Westtown, Corinth or other Friends’ schools of 
corresponding advancement. We have also tried to make the 
course strong enough so that our students can enter the same 
grade in the public schools though the text books may differ, and 
are planning to carry out the same idea for the first two years 
of high school work. We recommend that certificates, instead 
of diplomas, be given all students when they have completed the 
eighth grade, both of proof of work done if they wish to go to 
other schools and because we believe that an objective point is 
an incentive to better work. 

‘‘We recommend rigid grading of pupils which will certainly 
be a material advantage to them in future and think it can be 
done more easily this year than usual; because the students are 
more conveniently graded in classes than has sometimes been 
the case.’’?°? 


201 I[bid., 3/X1/1909. 
202 [bid., 7/1X/1910. 


CHAPTER IV 
SCHOOLS OF FAIRFAX QUARTER 


1. Education in Warrington and Fairfax Quarter 


Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting was established 
in 1776. It was composed of the Monthly Meetings of Hopewell, 
Fairfax, Warrington, Pipe Creek, Monallin, Crooked Run, West- 
land, Goose Creek, and Red Stone. When the Quarterly Meeting 
was divided in 1787, Fairfax Quarterly Meeting and Warring- 
ton Quarterly Meeting were established as separate meetings.* 

This Quarterly Meeting had a committee on education as early 
as 1778. Concerning the work of this Committee, we have the 
following minute: 

‘“‘The Committee appointed on the education of Youth &c., 
made the report that they have had several conferences together 
with divers other Friends, both of the Yearly and Monthly Meet- 
ing’s Committee’s on the weighty subjects committed to them 
and have given some attention to the service and have the same 
under solid consideration, desirous of proceeding therein as they 
find a qualification signed on behalf of such of the Committee 
as are present by Wm. Hersey, Hannah Janney, 9th Mo. 20, 
1778, which was twice read and they are desired to proceed 
therein as way may open and report to next meeting.’” 

The action on the part of Monthly and Preparative Meetings, 
which resulted often in the establishment of schools, was in most 
cases brought about through the most urgent advice of the 
Yearly Meeting. The desire to carry out the wishes of the 
superior meetings was usually very great, even in neighborhoods 
where scattered settlements prevented the establishment of 
schools. Warrington and Fairfax Quarter in 1778 received such 
_ advice. The following minute shows what care was taken to 
carry out the proposals of the superior meeting: 

‘‘We likewise received some observations on Schools and pro- 
posals for an amendment with respect to the school education of 


1Min. Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 11/VI/1787; also Fairfax Qr. Mtg. Minutes, 
1787-1850. 
2 Min. Warrington and Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 21/IX/1778. 
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our youth, as proposed by the committee appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting in 1777, and fully approved of by our last Yearly Meet- 
ing, which are recommended to the notice and care of our several 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings and Friends in general. 
Especially the committees appointed by this and our several 
Monthly Meetings on the Reformation with respect to our youth 
&e., as the right education of our youth is one of the most im- 
portant trusts resposed in us, and they are desired to bring a 
full and clear account to this meeting in the 9th Mo. next of the 
state of schools amongst us and the necessity where it appears of 
suitable Persons for School Masters and the encouragement that 
is likely to be given to Persons properly qualified to undertake 
this arduous service’” 

The ‘‘reformation’’ in education, which the Yearly Meeting 
urged in 1778, was duly considered and ‘‘attended to,’’ as the 
following minute testifies : 

‘*Agreeable to the advice of last Yearly Meeting, this meeting 
entered into a solid consideration of the necessity of a reforma- 
tion in the school education of our youth, and recommended it to 
our several Monthly Meetings, and by the accounts now received, 
it appears that it hath been attended to by each Monthly Meet- 
ing. Within the verge of one, they have subscribed £202 towards 
a fund, within the verge of two others they have provided Lots 
of ground for the purposes recommended and there are several 
School Houses erected and committees appointed to have the 
oversight thereof; but there is a want of proper persons for 
School Masters in many places; and we have reason to believe 
from the disposition that appears amongst us, that Friends are 
desirous of encouraging persons properly qualified for that ser- 
vice.’ ’4 

William Hersey, a representative of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, reported in 1779 that ‘‘several of them met, conferred 
together,’’ and found that ‘‘there had been some care in divers 
places on these accounts which hath had a good effect.’’ The 
meeting requested the committee to continue ‘‘to attend to the 


3 Ibid., 21/X11I/1778. 
4 Ibid., 20/1X/1779. 
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service so as to be capable of making a more full report to the 
next meeting.’”® 

The following report was made in 1779 by the ‘‘committee 
appointed to the care of the School education of . . . youth’’: 

**Several of the committee appointed on the education of 
Youth &c., having met and conferred together agree to report 
that we find that of the school education of our Youth hath been 
attended to by Friends in most parts of our quarter and some 
provision made agreeable to the advice of last Yearly Meeting. 
Within the verge of Fairfax Monthly Meeting they have raised 
the sum of £202 towards a fund and within the verge of War- 
rington Monthly Meeting, they have made some provision that 
way; at one meeting, they have purchased a Lot of about 16 
acres of Land for the purpose advised to and in several other 
places made some provision but are not supplied with suitable 
persons to teach at most places. Within Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meeting a Lot of ground purchased, a School House built and 
school kept under the direction of a committee appointed for 
that purpose; and we find that there are several School Houses 
built and Schools kept within the verge of this quarter ; but think 
the intention of the Yearly Meeting not enough attended to in 
most places and that in some places, persons properly qualified 
are not as yet to be got. Signed on behalf of the Committee the 
18th of the 9th mo. 1779 by Joseph Wright.’’® 

Three years later it was the feeling of the meeting that many 
Friends were ‘‘concerned for setting up suitable schools for the 
Instruction of our. Children.’’ It was reported further that 
“some little progress made therein since last year in the compass 
of two Monthly Meetings; but that interesting subject generally 
too little attended to in our Quarter, a care and concern is main- 
tained amongst us to endeavour to regulate the conduct and 

preserve the innocency of our Youth... .’” 
The feeling on the part of the Quarter was that education was 
being neglected, and that this advice, which was handed down to 
the Monthly and Preparative Meetings, had little effect. In 

5 Ibid., 21/V1/1779. 


6 Ibid., 20/IX/1779. 
7 Ibid., 16/IX/1782. 
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1783 it was reported that ‘‘little progress has been made with 
respect to schools for the education of our Youth, since last 
year.’’8 

The fact that very early in the history of this Quarterly Meet- 
ing books were received and distributed to the Monthly Meetings, 
is proof of some educational interest. In 1784 the following 
minute occurred: 

‘*400 copies of the London Epistles to the Youth of Norwich, 
380 Anthony Benezet’s Account of Friends in the German Lan- 
guage, 25 of William Penn’s tender council and 25 of Joseph 
Phipp’s Original and Present State of Man having been received, 
were heretofore distributed among Friends and this meeting 
being informed that a number of Books are now brought to York 
Town for general use, David Lupton, Thomas Matthews, Elisha 
Kirk, Richard Roberts, Henry Wiremann and John Wright are 
appointed to divide them agreeably to the circumstance of each 
Monthly Meeting, in order that they may be forwarded for the 
use intended. .. .’” 

In 1787 Benjamin Purdom, Nathaniel White, John Marsh, 
Moses Farquhar, Benj. Wright, Goldsmith Chandlee, John 
Heald, Moses Cadwallader, and Harman Updegraff were ‘‘ap- 
pointed to fix the proportion for each meeting of one hundred 
and twenty five Books allotted by the Meeting for Sufferings 
for the Instruction of such Germans as they may be accept- 
able to.’’?° 

2. Education in Fairfax Quarter 


Fairfax Monthly Meeting was once a branch of Warrington 
and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. In 1787 this Quarterly Meet- 
ing believed that the meeting should be divided. Therefore, in 
1787, Fairfax Quarterly Meeting and Warrington Quarterly 
Meeting were established as separate meetings. . Fairfax was 
composed of the Monthly Meetings of Fairfax, Hopewell, 
Crooked Run, Westland, and Goose Creek. The Monthly Meet- 
ings of Warrington Quarter were Warrington, Pipe Creek, 
Monallen, and York.*? 


8 Ibid., 22/1X/1783. 
9 Ibid., 22/1II/1784. 
10 [bid., 19/III/1787. 
‘ z are. ae Qr. Mtg., 11/V1I/1787; also Fairfax Qr. Mtg. Minutes, 
787-1850. 
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One year after the establishment of Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, we learn that ‘‘several schools are kept within the verge of 
this Quarter, for the School Education of Youth in a good degree 
as recommended.’’?” 

In 1789 the meeting was ‘‘informed that there is a number of 
books arrived, sent by the Meeting for Sufferings for the Instruc- 
tion of Children in Schools and families,’’ and the Monthly 
Meeting was requested to ‘‘take suitable care that the intention 
thereof may not be frustrated.’’ It recommended also that com- 
mittees take charge of the books and ‘‘render an account of the 
trust reposed in them.’’* 

The following answer to the third query relative to education 
was reported in 1808: ‘‘Some attention has been paid to this 
interesting subject; and a want of success in one Monthly Meet- 
ing is owing to the difficulty of procuring a suitable teacher. In 
one Monthly Meeting, there is a School under the care of a com- 
mittee of Friends, tho’ the present Teacher is not.a member.’’** 

In 1810 the answer to the query was as follows: ‘‘There 
appear’d to be three schools within the limits of this quarter 
taught by members of the Society.’’* 

A fair idea of the growth of interest in education for the next 
four years may be seen in the answer to the third query in 1814: 
‘‘There appears to be eight schools within the limits of this 
quarter, taught by members of Society.’’?® 

The persistent advices of the Yearly Meeting produced results 
that were pleasing but not wholly satisfactory to the meeting. 
In 1815 only seven schools were ‘‘taught by Teachers in mem- 
bership’’ and ‘‘none of them’’ were ‘‘stated to be either confined 
to the children of Friends or under the direction or care of 
Monthly Meetings.’’** However, in 1817, the meeting reported 
an improvement in this respect: ‘‘Two schools taught by mem- 
. bers are each under the oversight of a committee of their respec- 


12 [bid., 8/IX/1788. 

13 [bid., 14/X1I/1789. 
14 [bid., 15/VIII/1808. 
15 [bid., 20/VIII/1810. 
16 Ibid., 15/VIII/1814. 
17 Ibid., 21/VIII/1815. 
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tive Monthly Meetings, and divers others are encouraged under 
the tuition of teachers in membership.’’*® By 1819 four schools 
were ‘‘under the direction of either Preparative or Monthly 
Meetings.’’?® 

The difficulties which the committee encountered in the begin- 
ning had largely disappeared by 1852. Regarding the situation 
of schools in this year, a Quarterly Meeting minute stated: 

‘From the reports received from the Monthly Meetings, it 
appears that there are within the verge of this Quarter 19 Schools 
taught by members of our Society, of which number 1 is under 
the care of a Monthly Meeting. That there are 700 children 
attending them, of which number 112 are members of our 
Society.’’?° 

In 1855 a Baltimore Yearly Meeting minute mentioned the 
establishment of a Boarding School: ‘‘Since their original 
appointment the Committee have given their attention and aid 
to the improvement of schools in some neighborhoods; and within 
the limits of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, a Boarding School has 
been established exclusively for Friends’ children, in which 
twenty-five of each sex are accommodated.’’** 

Friends of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, in 1885, were not less 
progressive than their ancestors who sought to establish schools 
three years after the beginning of the Revolutionary War. In 
1885 a petition in behalf of the Blair Bill was addressed to the 
members of Congress from Virginia, by Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Concerning the petition and the nature of the Blair Bill, 
I quote the following from Friends’ Journal, published in Phila- 
delphia, February 19, 1885: Pm 

‘‘The bill appropriating funds from the national treasury to 
aid education, particularly in the South, known as the ‘Blair 
Bill,’ from the fact of its introduction by Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire, is pending in the House of Representatives, having 
passed the Senate, and the cordial approval of all thinking 
people certainly must be given it. The petition addressed to the 


18 Ibid., 18/VIII/1817. 
19 Ibid., 16/VIII/1819. 
20 Ibid., 16/VIII/1852. 
21 Min, Balt. Yr. Mtg., 29/X/1855. 
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members of Congress from Virginia, in its favor, by Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting ... is a timely and appropriate appeal. 
Illiteracy is a threat against the peace and welfare of our coun- 
try, and especially such in the Southern States. We are glad 
to see the active and intelligent spirit shown by the members of 
our religious body in Virginia.’’? 

The following is the petition which was adopted by Fairfax 
Quarter and addressed to the members of Congress from Vir- 
ginia: 

‘“Inasmuch as the last census informs us that in eight states 
of the Union, forty-five per cent of the voters cannot read the 
names on their ballots, we, citizens of the State of Virginia, 
assembled in the capacity of a Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, have had our sympathies aroused for the unfortunate 
condition of the people so situated, and our fears enlisted for 
the perpetuity of the free institutions under which we live; for 
we believe with Washington, that, ‘Knowledge in every country 
is the surest basis of public happiness’ and with Jefferson, that, 
‘If any nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and never will be.’ 

‘We therefore respectfully entreat you, as representatives of 
the State of Virginia, in the Congress of the United States, to 
give this matter your serious consideration, and, to use all your 
influence to secure, at the earliest day possible, the passage of the 
Blair bill, or some equivalent measure, that shall appropriate a 
large fund from the National Treasury, to aid in promoting the 
cause of primary education in all the States, on the basis of 
illiteracy, and providing for a fair and equitable distribution of 
said fund by officers of the National Government. We would 
also ask, as one of the best means of accomplishing the end in 
view, that a sufficient per cent of this fund be applied to the 
education of teachers, either through the agency of Normal 
Schools or Teachers’ Institutes. 

‘*Signed on behalf of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
held at Waterford, Va. First Month 19th, 1885. 

John B. Dutton ) 
Martha Sidwéll ) Clerks’’ 


22 The Friends’ Journal, 19/11/1885. 
23 Ibid. 
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3. Fairfax Monthly Meeting 


Fairfax Monthly Meeting was established in 1745: 

‘* At the request of Friends of Monoquasey and Fairfax Pre- 
parative Meetings and approbation of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing to the Quarterly Meeting of Concord in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, for having a Monthly Meeting settled in the two 
first mentioned meetings, it was agreed to and allowed by the 
said Quarterly Meeting that a Monthly Meeting should be held 
alternately in the first mentioned Preparative Meeting and shall 
be called Fairfax.’’** 

The meeting was held alternately at Fairfax and Monoquesy, 
until some time in 1759, when the Meeting house at MOnOUEES, 
was burned. Thereafter it was held at Fairfax.” 

While the records of the earliest history of Friends in this 
Quarter are not so full, a minute now and then sheds light upon 
the thought that perhaps Friends’ schools of the day were not 
sufficiently numerous to give the ‘‘guarded education’’ which 
was stressed at the time. The situation which brought sorrow 
to Samuel Harris might not have happened, had he received the 
‘fouarded’’ instruction which was given in Friends’ schools. 
Samuel, ‘‘having given way to a light and airy disposition of 
mind, which led him to dance after musick in a publick com- 
pany,’’ committed an act that was ‘‘very disagreeable to the 
Discipline of Friends.’’ He was therefore summoned ‘“‘to ap- 
pear at next Monthly Meeting and make satisfaction for the said 
disorder.’’*® J 

Friends of the North were zealous in their efforts to provide 
books for their friends of the South. Perhaps Friends of the 
North were conscious of the isolated situation of some of the 
meetings and the consequent lack of educational facilities. In 
1768 the meeting received, from Anthony Benezett, four ‘‘little 
books, extracts from the works of William Law and other writ- 
ings.’’?? Again in 1776 it was reported that: 

‘‘This meeting received 40 of the Apologies written by our 


24 Min. Fairfax Mo. Mtg., 26/I1V/1745. 
25 Ibid., 28/1V/1759. 

26 Ibid., 28/V/1750. 

27 Ibid., 27/VIII/1768. 
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friend Robert Barclay; 80 of the account of the Life and Ex- 
perience of Robert Davies; 53 Treatises on Tythes; 36 of the 
Journals of Daniel Stanton, and 23 of Hugh Turford’s Grounds 
of a Holy Life. William Garrelson, Joseph Elgar, Abel Walker, 
Richard Ridgway, Joseph Janney, John Hirst, William Bal- 
linger, and Allen Farquhar are appointed to divide them among 
our several Monthly Meetings, and each Monthly Meeting is 
enjoined to appoint one or more suitable Friends to lend them 
out more particularly to people of other Societies who manifest 
a desire to be instructed in our religious Principles and poor 
Friends who are not furnished with them, that they may be 
more extensively useful, agreeable to the intention of the Yearly 
Meeting.’’?® 

In 1778 the meeting reported that committees were appointed 
by the Yearly and Quarterly Meeting ‘‘to take under their care, 
the religious education of our youth, also their School educa- 
tion,’’ . . . who proposed ‘‘visiting (for that purpose) Monthly, 
Preparative and other meetings.’’ Jacob Janney, Thomas 
Grege, Joseph Janney, and John Schooley were appointed by 
Fairfax Monthly Meeting to assist the committees of the superior 
meetings ‘‘within the verge of this meeting’’ and ‘‘to join them 
in a Close labour for a reformation. . . .’’® 

From an examination of the minutes of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting in 1778, we note that the meeting received ‘‘some obser- 
vations relating to the establishment of school.’’ These were 
recommended by the Yearly Meeting which ‘‘directed’’ that they 
‘‘be distributed between the several meetings for Friends solid 
consideration. .. .’’%° 

The committee, appointed in 1778, took seriously the advice 
respecting education, which was handed down by the Yearly 
Meeting. In 1779 the following minute was issued by the 
Monthly Meeting : 

‘‘The Friends appointed respecting Schools report that after 
meeting and deliberating thereon they agreed to report as their 
sense it may be best that each Preparative Meeting do as speedily 


28 [bid., 28/XII/1776. 


29 Ibid., 28/11/1778. 
30 [bid., 26/XI1I/1778. 
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as will be convenient enter into a subscription in order to raise 
a fund for the support or at least encouragement of a School or 
Schools for the education of our Youth; which proposal after 
being considered is concurred with by this Meeting and accord- 
ingly recommended for Friends observation; and the former 
Committee is continued to advise and assist them in the several 
matters recommended by our Yearly Meeting and to hand in a 
clear account of what progress has been made in the month 
next.iot 

At the next meeting, three months later, the committee which 
was ‘‘appointed in the care of schools’’ reported that ‘‘they have 
several times met ...and have endeavored to encourage 
Friends in promoting a Subscription for the encouragement 
thereof.’’ It advised that ‘‘Friends have accordingly sub- 
scribed £187 for that use. One School is kept at Fairfax and 
it is likely some others might have been set up if suitable Masters 
could be had.’’*? 

In 1784 Fairfax Monthly Meeting sent the following report to 
Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting: 

‘‘The school education of our children is a matter under our 
solid consideration and care, keeping up a committee to inspect 
and excite Friends to diligence in that Service. Proper teachers 
are wanted in some places.’’?* 

English Friends were particularly interested in Friends of 
the South. The harsh laws of Virginia seemed to excite their 
pity for those of their faith, who, from the earliest history of 
their settlements, were the victims of unfriendly legislation. “In 
1789 Friends of England sent over a number of books which 
they, without a doubt, believed to be necessary to encourage 
Friends of Virginia to retain their belief in doctrines of Quak- 
erism.** 

From a minute of 1801 it appears that the Quarterly Meeting 
appointed a large committee, which was instructed to attend the 
different Monthly Meetings ‘‘and afford them such advices as 


31 [bid., 24/1V/1779. 

_ 82 Tbid., 28/VIII/1779. 
33 Warrington and Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 20/I1X/1784. 
34 Fairfax Mo. Mtg., 26/XII/1789. 
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they shall be enabled to do.’’ Their visit to Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting aroused the ‘‘attention of men and women Friends,”’ 
who appointed Mahlon Janney, William Hough, John Janney, 
Asa Moore, Elisha Janney, James Moore, Reuben Schooley, 
James Rattiken, Abner Williams, Edward Stabler, Daniel Stone, 
Eleanor Hough, Hannah Beale, Sara Janney, Sarah Moore, 
Elizabeth Purdam, Phebe Potts, and Mary Janney ‘‘a solid com- 
mittee to take the matter under consideration and report what 
mode they believe will be best to proceed in to next meeting.’’*° 

In the twelfth month, 1801, the ‘‘committee appointed respect- 
ing the pious and guarded education of youth’’ reported: » 

‘‘Dear Friends, 

‘‘We have met and after a free deliberation on the subject of 
our appointment agree to report as our judgment that it will be 
proper to appoint out of each Particular Meeting, a suitable 
Friend to make individual application to the members of their 
several meetings, to lay before them the importance of a pious 
and guarded education of their children and solicit subscriptions 
to effect a suitable establishment for the purpose, which we sub- 
mit to the judgment of the M. meeting. Signed on behalf of the 
Committee by Asa Moore, and Sarah Moore.’’*® 

The meeting accepted the report and appointed Elisha Janney 
and Joseph Beale ‘‘for the purpose.’’ They were ‘‘desired to 
pay early attention thereto and report when ready.’’** The 
feeling of the committee which submitted a report in the seventh 
month, 1802, may be determined by the following minute: 

‘‘The committee appointed to take in subscriptions to effect a 
suitable establishment for the pious and guarded education of 
youth report they have attended to the service and obtained 
subscriptions to a considerable amount; but as this meeting: be- 
lieves the sum insufficient and there does not appear any likeli- 
hood of obtaining enough to accomplish the intended purpose, 
- the committee are released and the clerk is directed to inform 
the Quarterly Meeting in our report, how far the subject has 
claimed our attention.’’*® 


35 Ibid., 28/X1I/1801. 

36 Ibid., 26/XI11/1801. 
87 Ibid. 

38 Tbid., 24/VII/1802. 
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In 1805 a renewed attempt was made to set up a school and 
‘it appearing necessary that there should be a new School House 
built on the Meeting House Land, William Hough, James Moore, 
Isaae Steer, Asa Moore, Benjamin Steer, Reuben Schooley and 
Daniel Stone’’ were ‘‘appointed to fix on a place to build it, 
draw a plan and estimate the expense of building and report to 
next meeting.’’?® 

The committee reported a month later that they ‘‘fixed a 
place’’ to build the school house and that the cost would be 
$430. They were requested to continue in the service and ‘‘en- 
deavor to obtain subscriptions to effect said purpose, and if they 
obtain a sufficient sum to proceed with building said house.’’*° 

It is evident that the committee proceeded with the building 
of the house, as a statement which they produced in 1806 men- 
tioned ‘‘that the House and stove cost 424 67/100.’"** In 1807 
a teacher was employed and the school was placed under the 
control of the meeting: 

‘Being informed that a Friend has been engaged to teach 
school at this place, this meeting believes it right that such 
school should be under the particular care of a Committee to 
assist the Teacher in forming for the observance of said School, 
such Rules and regulations as they may think will be likely to 
conduce to the advancement of the children in moral and literary 
knowledge, to visit the school at least once a month and report 
their service Quarterly. Daniel Stone, James Moore, John Wil- 
liams, Thomas Phillips and Asa Moore were accordingly ap- 
pointed to the service.’’*? ! 

An examination of the ‘‘title of the Lot of land on which the 
Meeting House at the Gap’’ stood revealed that two acres of land 
was ‘‘conveyed by Mahlon Hough to Stephen Gregg, Isaac 
Nichols, Jun., Thomas Smith, A. Wm. Hough and their heirs 
and successors, in trust, for the people called Quakers, inhabiting 
the county of Loudon, to erect thereon Meeting Houses for 
divine worship, School Houses for the education of youth, for 
burying grounds... .’’* 


39 Ibid., 23/11/1805. 
40 [bid., 23/TII/1805. 
41 [bid., 27/XI1I/1806. 
42 [bid., 27/V1/1807. 
43 Ibid., 26/1X/1809. 
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April 22, 1809, the committee reported ‘‘that at present there 
is no school, the date of Teachers term being expired; that an- 
other had offered who is a member of Society, and who they think 
it would be proper to employ. . . .’*4* In 1811 there were two 
schools at Fairfax ‘‘taught by members of Society.’’* 

Four years later ‘‘it was judged expedient to appoint a com- 
mittee to visit’? the school and ‘‘give such assistance to the 
Teacher as they may think necessary and report thereof every 
three months.’’ James Moore, Isaac Steer, John Williams, Asa 
Moore and Daniel Stone were ‘‘named to the service.’’*® 

The school was under the care of the committee appointed by 
the monthly meeting. The close relationship between the meet- 
ing and the committee is shown in the following minute: ‘‘The 
Committee heretofore appointed to have the care of Schools was 
desired to pay particular attention to the subject, and if any- 
thing further should present that might be advantageous to our 
Youth or their Teacher, they are requested to lay it before the 
Monthly Meeting for consideration and report of their service 
once a quarter and to make a particular report of the state of 
schools in the 7th. month next.’ ”*? 

James Moore informed the meeting in 1815 that there was ‘‘the 
sum of $298 in his hands, which was left by Mahlon Janney in 
his last will toward the support of a school at this place.’’ Asa 
Moore, Isaac Steer and Reuben Schooley were ‘‘appointed to 
examine said will and report in what manner they’’ thought ‘‘it 
would be right to apply said money.’’*® 

In 1815 the meeting was aroused to renewed activity ‘‘on the 
interesting subject of establishing a school for the guarded edu- 
cation of children,’’ when a copy of a minute relating to the 
subject was read. In order to ‘‘promote the subject’’ a commit- 
tee was appointed to ‘‘open subscriptions to raise money for the 
purpose.’’ Jacob Mendenhall, Asa Moore and John William 
- were appointed.*® | 
44 Tbid., 22/1 V/1809. 

45 Min. Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 19/VIII/1811. 
46 Fairfax Mo. Mtg., 29/1 X/1813. 
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At the same time that the meeting was engaged in appointing 
a committee to open subscriptions to raise funds for the estab- 
lishment of a school, it was announced that a school had ‘‘ been 
lately opened again by Pennock Passmore at this place.’’ It 
was proposed that the committee ‘‘afford what aid they can to 
the teacher and also to endeavour to promote the school educa- 
tion of those of the African race, who are under the direction 
of Friends.’’*° In addition to the efforts which were made to 
provide education in Fairfax, the Monthly Meeting subscribed, 
in 1816, ‘‘to the amount of $1045 toward the Yearly Meeting 
School fund.’’>? 

In 1817 ‘‘the committee appointed to have the care of the Gap 
Meeting House’’ reported that a proposal had been made ‘‘by 
the inhabitants of Hillsborough and its vicinity, to put a new 
roof on that Meeting House .. . provided they can have the 
privilege of having a school taught therein.’’ The committee 
suggested that the proposition be accepted, on condition that the 
‘“House’’ should be reserved, ‘‘whenever it may be wanted for 
Friends to hold meetings in... .’’ The committee’s report was 
accepted, and the meeting directed them to ‘‘let the Gap Meeting 
House on the terms proposed.’’*? 

A minute of 1817, shows that the school, which was ‘‘set up’’ 
in 1815, like many of its day, had but a short existence: ‘‘The 
Friends appointed in 1815 to the School then kept in Friends 
rooms, reported that some attention had been paid to the School 
during its continuance—which being discontinued, they re- 
quested to be released. . . .’”** Ten years later the school house, 
on the meeting house lot, needed repairs. Isaac Steers, John 
Williams, Isaac Walker, and Thomas Philips were appointed to 
have it repaired and ‘‘call on the Treasurer for the money.’’** 

In 1843 the committee which was appointed in relation to the 
‘‘donation’’ of Mahlon Janney reported that there was in the 
‘“‘hands of Thomas Phillips, executor of Thomas Phillips, de- 
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ceased, the sum of Five Hundred and nineteen dollars and eighty 
nine cents. ...’’ The same body proposed that ‘‘for the satis- 
faction of Friends in future who may wish to know how this sum 
originated that the following extract be admitted to record .. . 
as it was with difficulty procured”’: | 

‘‘And being possessed of a tract of land in Bedford County, 
state of Virginia, I direct my executor, to make sale thereof and 
deposit the proceeds arising therefrom, in the hands of Trustees 
appointed by Fairfax Monthly Meeting to be applied for the 
express purpose of encouraging a school in the new school house 
near Fairfax meeting house and for no other use.’’*° - 

In 1852 the committee in charge of the school house reported 
that it was ‘‘burned down.’’ The same Friends were directed 
to investigate the terms of Mahlon Janney’s bequest with the 
view of appropriating the interest for the rebuilding of the 
school house.°® The following month it was reported that the 
‘‘money bequeathed by him could be used to rebuild the house.”’ 
Upon the receipt of this advice, the committee was directed to 
have it rebuilt.°* The following report was submitted to the 
meeting in 1853: 

‘“Waterford, 4 month, llth. 1853 
‘‘To Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 

‘‘Dear Friends: 

‘‘The Committee appointed last Spring to have the school 
house on this lot, rebuilt, now report. That in compliance with 
their appointment they contracted with Henry T. Gover for the 
same for the sum of Three Hundred and Thirty Dollars, but 
owing to the necessity of taking down the foundation wall Twelve 
Dollars are added to the bill; also Eight Dollars and Forty Five 
Cents which was paid as directed for painting the shutters, in 
all Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars and Forty Five Cents, 
which was paid as directed. The Committee being desirous of 
making a comfortable and convenient school room saw proper 
to enlarge the building five feet one way so as to admit of a 
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better arrangement of desks, which desks and furniture have all 
been placed as designed and for the accommodation of wood, we 
also have made a cellar under the building. Signed on behalf 
of the Committee by James M. Walker.’’*® 

The report mentioned above was ‘‘accepted as satisfactory,’’ 
and William B. Steer, Nathan Walker, William Williams, Isaac 
E. Steer, and James M. Walker were appointed a committee ‘‘to 
have the school house and school, should one be taught there, 
under their care.’’°® 

From a Yearly Meeting minute in 1853, it appears that there 
were five schools taught by Friends within Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting, and that, of the sixty children of ‘‘suitable age,’’ only 
thirty-four attended school.® 

By 1870 there were only nineteen ‘‘attending school.’’ All of 
these were taught by Friends, but none were ‘‘under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting.’’® 

While the Educational Committee of the Yearly Meeting, in 
1881, was appealing to the meetings to advance the cause of edu- 
eation and set up Monthly Meeting Schools, we have the follow- 
ing minute from Fairfax: 

‘‘The subject of education having claimed the attention of 
the meeting, Reuben E. Schooley, J. Edward Walker, David E. 
B. Hough, Charles L. Hollingsworth and William Williams, were 
appointed to consider the subject of the establishing of a School 
under the care of this Mo. Meeting and report their views to our 
next meeting.’’® 

Two months later the committee sent in the following report: 

‘“We feel assured, on a careful survey of the subject, that a 
school under the care of the Monthly Meeting is desirable, and 
should the meeting direct the use of $100, of the Janney fund 
for the purpose, we are confident of sufficient money to meet the 
expenses, provided the meeting will sanction the use of a part 
of its house for school purposes. Upon these premises we would 
recommend the appointment of a joint committee of suitable 
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' Friends to have the matter in charge and proceed as way may 
open. 
8th. Mo. 9th. 1881. On behalf of the Committee 
J. Edward Walker 
Mary F. Steer.’’® 
The report was approved, and a committee was appointed to 
‘carry out the recommendations.’ ’® 
The subject of schools was not mentioned again until 1886. It 
was then recommended that ‘‘Ella Steer be employed to teach 
a school for one month, for thirty dollars ... with the under- 
standing that the children of Friends attending the school shall 
not be charged for tuition.’’® This school was called a Monthly 
Meeting school, but it really supplemented the work of the 
Public School after its adjournment.*® 


4. Hopewell Monthly Meeting 


During the first part of the eighteenth century, Quakers mi- 
erated in large numbers from Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
settled first at the Monocacy section in Maryland. They later 
crossed the Potomac and reached Hopewell in Frederick County, 
Virginia, in 1732. Hopewell Monthly Meeting was established, 
probably, about 1735.° 

Friends of this section of Virginia suffered so severely during 
the Civil War that they never fully recovered. Their schools 
and meetings were disrupted, and in many eases school buildings 
and places of worship were destroyed. The following record of 
their losses and sufferings was submitted to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing in 1866: 

‘‘TIt is deemed proper by our Monthly Meeting that we shall 
place upon record, and submit to the Quarterly Meeting, a brief 
statement of some of the trials and losses our members sustained 
on account of the fearful scourge of Civil War, which during 
four years of deadly strife between opposing sections, so sadly 
desolated our beloved country. And although we cannot give 
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but an imperfect idea of the sore trials experienced, or the con- 
stant apprehensions of trouble to which we were exposed both in 
person and estate, yet it may serve to show the horrors of Civil 
War, and the constant disregard of peace, rights of liberty of 
the individual citizen under such an unhappy state of affairs. 

‘‘The Rebellion commenced in this locality in the Fourth 
Month of 1861 and from that time until its suppression in the 
Spring of 1865, we were with but brief intervals, not clear of 
one or the other armies in our midst. Property was constantly 
in jeopardy either from impressment or from the depridations 
of independent bands of Rebel Soldiers who roamed over the 
country for the sake of plunder, and who regarded those who 
did not sympathize with them in their treasonable efforts to 
destroy the Government, as their lawful prey. The first summer 
of the War a few of our young men were forced out in the 
Militia, and placed to work on fortifications; but through favor 
of a kind Providence were soon enabled to obtain their enlarge- 
ment and escaped as refugees into the loyal states, and in no case 
that we are aware of was our testimony against war compromised 
by our members. Some of our members not subject to conscrip- 
tion were arrested by Military authority on account of their 
known Union sentiments, and held under guard in a loathsome 
guard house, or in camp, without a tangible charge, until, re- 
leased through the interposition of personal friends. All were 
subject to taunts and reproaches by a vindictive, and unscru- 
pulous soldiery, countenanced and encouraged by sympathetic 
citizens, purely on account of their conscientious sentiments in 
opposing the Rebellion and the mad ambition of its leaders. 
Searching houses under feigned pretences was often repeated 
whereby as it seemed, to annoy, or under the exercise of arbi- 
trary power, to offer indignity or insult to the unresisting in- 
mates. . 

‘*Freedom of speech, and transit from place to place was greatly 
abridged and as a consequence our regular religious meetings 
were interfered with and social intercourse nearly destroyed. 
In many cases the last horse was taken, thus depriving the family 
of his accustomed use on the farm, or even in going to mill, or 
in providing wood for fuel and in short provisions of all kinds 
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were regarded by the’ insurgents as their property, and openly 
appropriated by them to their own use and pleasure. Civil Law 
was entirely inoperative and disregarded, and a military despot- 
ism reigned supreme. Schools generally along the path of the 
armies were suspended and school and meeting houses, if not 
destroyed were appropriated to Hospitals or other military pur- 
poses. The state of sound morals and religion were much de- 
clined, and a general demoralization in every grade of society 
was abundantly apparent. 

‘Many in consequence of loss, and destruction of our prop- 
erty, and the serious invalidation of our currency was reduced 
near to the verge of bankruptcy; the savings of years of toil be- 
ing swept away in the general wreck. But it is difficult after 
the lapse of time, and the trying scenes through which we passed 
during the war to sum up all the attending evils, losses, and 
troubles connected with the dark catalogue of events of the time. 
We might add incidents of attempts to break into houses, shoot- 
ing at the inmates, throwing stones through the windows, and 
other outrages; but we forbear going into details. In summing 
up our losses and troubles it is due to truth to say that deprida- 
tions were also committed, and property destroyed by the Fed- 
eral armies during their alternate occupation of our valley. 
And it is now under true feeling of unfeigned thankfulness, that 
we hail the return of peace, and the reestablishment of law and 
order through the land, bringing with it the abolition of slavery 
and the enfranchisement of the Negro Race, a consummation for 
which our Society, has long and faithfully labored. In conclu- 
sion we desire gratefully to commemorate and acknowledge the 
preserving care, and overruling Providence of our Father in 
heaven in shielding us from impending and heavier calamities 
whilst His faithful judgments were in the land; staying our 
minds in confidence and trust in His mercy, and giving us ex- 
perience that His compassions fail not in the most trying emer- 
gencies.’’® 

The meeting records contain but little information concerning 
early schools. However, it is unsafe to assume that there were no 
schools in Hopewell Monthly Meeting. The fact that the Yearly 
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Meeting began to urge the establishment of schools in 1777 and 
1778, leads one to believe that by this time there was considerable 
attention given to the subject. Hopewell mentioned a school 
house in 1762: 

‘‘Tt appears to this meeting that there are eight familys of 
Friends on or about Mill Creek and Middle Creek which by 
reason of the distance they are, from this meeting, cannot attend 
in the winter time. Therefore this meeting after deliberate con- 
sideration indulges them with Liberty of holding a meeting for 
worship twice a week, viz., on First Day and Six Day at the 
School house till the first of the 5th month next and that they 
be accountable to this meeting how the same is kept up.’’®® : 

From a very early date the superior meetings were diligent 
in their efforts to establish libraries in the lower meetings. 
There is very little doubt about the results of this movement. 
It provided a stimulus that led to the establishment of Monthly 
Meeting Schools. The following minute shows that Hopewell 
had a library as early as 1766: 

““This meeting appoints Jonathan Parkins to take care that 
such Books as belong to the Monthly Meeting may be brought 
monthly in order that such books may circulate in a more regular 
manner amongst the members of the Monthly Meeting.’’”° 

Another minute proves that there was at least one school 
within the meeting at an early date. Samuel Berry, in 1777, was 
found guilty of a practice that is still followed by the youth of 
of the land. The following admission of his guilt was made by 
Samuel : 

‘“Whereas I the subscriber has a right with the people called 
Quakers but through unwatchfulness I gave way to gross evil 
so far so to be guilty of writing scandalous expressions in copy 
books in a School house as allso when Friends came to visit me 
on the occasion, showed a backwardness to give them suitable 
opportunities which misconduct of mine has brought trouble on 
my friends and sorrow to myself but now I desier they may pass 
it by and I hope through divine assistance to be more careful the 


remainder part of my Life— 
Samuel Berry’”? 
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Hopewell Monthly Meeting made the following reference to 
an extract of a Yearly Meeting minute which was received in 
1778: 

‘‘That meeting taking under consideration the Sorrowful Com- 
plaint of deficiency in the Religious care and education of the 
youth, a lively concern impressed the minds of Friends for its 
advancement of Righteousness and the real benefit of the rising 
generation both with respect to their pious education in Friends 
families and their School education. . . .’’”? 

Upon the receipt of the Yearly Meeting’s recommendation, the 
‘subject of education was taken under consideration and Reese 
Cadwalleder, James Gawthrop, James Steer, Richard Ridgway, 
Joseph Wright, Jackson Allen, George Shinn and William Pick- 
ering were appointed to solely attend thereto. .. .’’"* 

Apparently nothing was accomplished by the committee which 
was appointed in 1778, as a minute in 1784 referred to the receipt 
of a minute from the Quarterly Meeting ‘‘respecting the institu- 
tion of schools’’ and stated that ‘‘it appears to be the mind of 
Friends that an addition be added to the Committee before 
appointed.’’ William Grubb, Nathaniel White, Jun., Isaac 
Steer, David Lupton, Richard Barrett, and Obijah Richards were 
appointed and desired to ‘‘proceed therein according to the 
direction of the Yearly Meeting in 1778, as best wisdom may 
direct and make report to next or a future meeting.’’* 

Two months later the committee was a bit encouraged: ‘‘The 
Committee appointed to inspect into schools for the education 
of Youth, report they have attended to the service and made 
some progress therein ; but more care appears to be necessary.’’”° 

The large committee, which was appointed to ‘‘take into con- 
sideration and to visit schools,’’ made the following report in the 
ninth month, 1784: 

*“We the Committee appointed in the care of schools and the 
education of children under pious Tutorers, agree to report that 
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we have several times met and visited most of the schools among 
Friends belonging to this Mo. Meeting, and find a disposition 
prevailing among Friends to endeavour to come up to advice of 
the Yearly Meeting in 1778, as near as their circumstance will 
admit of, so that there is one school within the verge of Hopewell 
Particular Meeting under the direction of a committee, one 
Schoolhouse built, and a Dwelling house for a school Master on 
the way, on a lott of ground containing four acres, for that pur- 
pose and some others under consideration, tho’ a remissness in 
some others is too prevalent. Signed on behalf of the committee, 
By Anthony Lee.’’’® 

The Fairfax Quarterly Meeting report of 1811 shows that 
there were ‘‘three schools within the limits of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting.’’** In 1814 the Quarterly Meeting urged the meeting 
to pay ‘‘particular attention to the subject of Schools.’’ It was 
decided that, in order to ‘‘answer the view of the Yearly Meeting 
on the subject of schools,’’ a committee should be appointed to 
‘attend thereto.’’ Therefore, Mordecai Taylor, David Lupton, 
Jacob Rees, Samuel Lee, Jonathan Pickering, William McPher- 
son, and Samuel Brown were appointed.?* While the lower meet- 
ings gave serious attention to the constant efforts of the Yearly 
Meeting to promote the cause of education, the scattered settle- 
ments in some meetings made it exceedingly difficult for them to 
comply with the request. This condition, undoubtedly, was the 
cause of the laxness which the committee found to be prevalent: 

‘“We the Committee appointed on the subject of schools agreed 
to report that attention has been paid thereto, and find there has 
been three schools taught by members of our Society within the 
limits of our meeting, but with respect to Friends generally at- 
tending to the education of their children; a renewed attention 
appears necessary, it being obvious that great remissness prevails 
on that account.’’”® 

It frequently happened that just as the committee on schools 
had issued a call for aid in establishing a Monthly Meeting or 
other local school, the subject of raising subscriptions for the 
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Indian or Negro fund or some other philanthropic cause was pre- 
sented to the meeting. This frequently had a tendency to halt 
temporarily, at least, the efforts of the meetings to establish 
schools. In 1816, just after the committee had ‘‘paid attention 
to the subject of schools,’’ the matter of raising subscriptions for 
the Yearly Meeting or Fair Hill School was presented, and a 
committee was appointed to raise subscriptions.®° 

It was a fortunate thing for the Society that George Fox 
turned his attention to the education of girls as well as boys. 
Since his time, the followers of the founder of the Society of 
Friends have given a prominent place to women, whose vision 
and peculiar fitness have enabled them to keep educational rec- 
ommendations before the meeting, when the fires of learning were 
burning low. In 1848 the women of Hopewell Monthly Meeting 
laid before the Men’s meeting ‘‘an exercise amongst them of pro- 
moting the education of youth, by the establishment of a 
School.’? Upon the receipt of the suggestion, Joel Lupton, 
Nathan Parkins, Joseph Branson, Abner Bond, John Fenton, 
Jacob Rees, James Hibbard, Jesse Wood, Jackson Robinson, and 
Aaron Hackney were ‘‘appointed to unite with women Friends 
in consideration of the subject, and report their views of the case 
to next of future meeting.’’** Four months later it was pro- 
posed that a ‘‘committee be appointed to unite with a like com- 
mittee of women Friends . . . and take the subject under their 
care, and try what funds can be raised. .. .’’ Joseph Branson, 
Joel Lupton, Jacob Rees, Hugh Sidwell, Daniel Walker, and 
Archibald Robinson were appointed for the purpose.** 

By 1853 there were four schools within Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting. While there were ninety-seven children of school age, 
only sixty-nine attended.®* It is interesting to note the decrease 
in the school population after 1853. The tide of migration 
toward the west, which set in when the question of slavery be- 
came greater and increased with the approach of war, took with 
it many children of school age. By 1876 Hopewell had only 
‘¢99 children of suitable age to attend school.’’ Only eighteen 
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were in school, and but ten of these attended school ‘‘under the 
care of Friends.’’** 

In 1876 the Yearly Meeting Committee on Education reported 
that ‘‘at Hopewell, and many other meetings, owing to the fact 
that Friends are so widely separated, it is not yet found to be 
possible to establish a school that can be accessible to all.’’*° 

The following very interesting letter from Ann B. Branson 
to Edwin Blackburn, who was then chairman of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting Committee on Education, is without an address, 
but it is evident that her school was within Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting. Her letter is given with the view of showing the 
degree to which Friends of the South endeavored to care for the 
needs of their children, in the face of unfavorable conditions: 


**12 Mo. 6, 1878 
‘Edwin Blackburn, 

‘*Dear Friend: 

‘When I wrote in regard to help for our school, I was under 
the impression that no part of the Fair Hill fund had been re- 
ceived by members of our Mo. Mtg., except what we got before 
Yearly Meeting, and there were some families who were out of 
reach of our school, that we thought needed help, in the educa- 
tion of their children, and would be glad to have it. 

*“ Within a few days we have learned that one of these families, 
(in Winchester) has been and still is receiving considerable help 
from that source. Therefore, if the amount we asked for, is 
more than can be spared for us, will take whatever the Commit- 
tee shall think we are entitled to, and do what good we can with 
it. There is one family that is too far from here, or Winchester, 
to send to either of our schools, that must have a part of what- 
ever we shall get, as they need it, and we have no public school 
and are not likely to have any, this winter. 

Thy friend, 
Ann B. Branson.’’®® 

Whenever it was not ‘‘practicable’’ to establish a Monthly 
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Meeting School, Friends encouraged members to send their chil- 
dren to schools that were conducted by members of the Society. 
In 1880 John W. Marvin conducted the Winchester Seminary, 
which was patronized by Friends. In June, 1880, he sent the 
following letter to Edwin Blackburn: 


| ‘*Winchester, Virginia, 6 mo. 24, 1880 
**Edwin Blackburn, 

**Dear Friend: 

‘*T received a letter dated 12 mo. 25, 1879, which informed 
me that the Executive Committee were obliged to make a general 
reduction in the disbursement of the Fair Hill Fund—owing to 
the over-disbursement last year, and the increasing application 
since; and ‘also that not more than $36.00 could be appropriated 
for the education of Friends’ children in my school for the pres- 
ent year.’ 

‘*T have always recommended economy, as well as discretion 
in the disbursement of the Educational Fund; and feel entirely 
satisfied that the Executive Committee are doing the best they 
can under the circumstances of the case. | 

‘‘The Annual Session of my school closed on the 20th. The 
attendance of Friends’ children has been punctual—their im- 
provement encouraging and deportment exemplary. 

John W. Marvin.’’** 

‘Tn 1883 John L. Bond, Joel Lupton, and Hugh S. Lupton were 
‘fappointed to unite with the Yearly Meeting Committee on Edu- 
cation to consider the establishment of a Friends School under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting to be held at the Ridge.’’** Two 
months after the appointment of the committee, the meeting 
reported: ‘‘The Committee appointed at a previous meeting on © 
Education are requested to consult with the Public School 
authorities in regard to a school at the Ridge, and report at next 
meeting.’’*? 

A school under the care of Hopewell Monthly Meeting was 
established. In 1887 Ridge School was taught for seven months. 
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It was conducted by D. W. Branson, of Stephenson, Virginia. 
It had an enrollment of sixteen pupils, nine of whom were 
Friends.*° 


5. Goose Creek Monthly Meeting 


Goose Creek Monthly Meeting was established in 1785. Goose 
Creek Preparative Meeting, situated in Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia, was nine miles west of Leesburg. We are told that in 
1870 ‘‘there were eighty-two families and parts of families, and 
323 members’’ in this meeting.** 

An examination of the minutes of this Monthly Meeting re- 
veals no references to education before 1801. In this year, the 
meeting mentions a minute of the Quarterly Meeting, which 
directed that the Monthly Meeting ‘‘take (more closely) into 
consideration the pious and guarded education of . . . youth.’’ 
The men’s and women’s meetings ‘‘unitedly’’ took the ‘‘subject 
under consideration’’ and appointed Solomon Hoge, Jonas Jan- 
ney, Saml. Smith, Mahlon Taylor, Mijah Janney, Bernard Tay- 
lor, James Trahern, William Reader, John Wilkinson, Benj. 
Bradfield, William Smith, Jr., Joshua Gore, Isaac Nichols, Mary 
Hoge, Rebeckah Gregg, Rachel Smith, Sarah Taylor, Mary 
Dillon, Mary Hirst, Ruth Janney, Sarah McPherson, Mary Jan- 
ney, Jane Janney, wife of Abijah, and Ann Whitacre, who were 
‘desired to take the subject under their solid consideration, pro- 
ceed therein as way may open, and report to next meeting.’’®? 

In the twelfth month the joint committee sent in the following 
report: ‘‘The joint committee appointed at last meeting on the 
subject of the pious and guarded education of Youth Report as 
their sense that the most likely way to answer the desired end, 
would be for Friends to subscribe liberally for the encourage- 
ment of a suitable Teacher. Bernard Taylor and James Tra- 
hern, are appointed to promote subscriptions accordingly. .. .’’* 
By 1802 some encouragement was shown when it was reported 
that ‘‘one of the Friends appointed to prepare subscription 
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papers for the support of a school, produced one with a consid- 
erable sum subscribed. . . .’’* 

It was not until 1815, however, that mention was again made 
of the subject. The Quarterly Meeting again called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the importance of the subject.°° Upon 
the receipt of the Quarterly Meeting advice ‘‘a proposition for 
building a school house on the meeting house lot, was laid before 
the meeting.’?” Wm. Smith, Mahlon Taylor, Bernard Taylor, 
Jonas Janney, Stephen Wilson, and Samuel Nichols, Sr., were 
‘‘appointed to take the subject under consideration, and if 
thought expedient at this time, unite on the proper size and 
situation for the building. . . .’’% 

Regarding the proposition concerning the building of a school 
house, it was ‘‘unitedly agreed that it would be right that such 
a house should be built, and that the proper site would be a little 
south-east of the old stable.’’? The committee was not ready at 
this time to ‘‘report the proper dimensions or expense of the 
building.’’®” 

In August, 1815, a committee was appointed to visit the 
schools and report to the meeting. The following report was 
submitted August 3, 1815: ‘‘. . . We have also paid some atten- 
tion to the state of schools, and find that there is one within our 
limits, under the care of a teacher in membership with us; there 
is also a large school under the care of a well qualified teacher, 
though not in membership.’’®? This report shows further that 
considerable progress had been made in carrying out the wishes 
of the Quarterly Meeting: ‘‘The committee, on the proposition 
of building a school house, report they confer’d together, and 
agreed to propose a house 25 by feet, and that the probable 
expence will be about $400 dollars; and that at present there 
are about $343 subscribed; Benjamin Bradfield, Bernard Taylor, 
Wm. Nichols, Saml. Hatcher, and Mahlon Taylor, are appointed 
to obtain further subscriptions, and have the work accom- 
plished.’’®? 

Not much time was wasted in establishing a school after the 
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subscription money was raised. By 1816 a school was in prog- 
ress, and provision was made to conduct it successfully : 

‘‘This meeting taking into view the situation of the school now 
taught in the house lately erected for that purpose, on the lot 
of land attached to Goose Creek meeting house; and believing it 
would be right to appoint a committee to visit the said school, 
from time to time, as in their judgment may appear to be neces- 
sary, and so as to promote the pious and guarded education of 
such children, as may attend it; Israel Janney, Amos Gibson, 
Mahlon Taylor, Isaac Nichols, Senr., Bernard Taylor and Wil- 
liam Kenworthy, were appointed to that service, and to report 
to this meeting as occasion shall require.’’?°° 

In 1818 Goose Creek Monthly Meeting School Committee re- 
ported : 

‘We the committee charged with the oversight of the school 
have agreed to report, that some of our members have frequently 
attended to the service and from the degree of good order and 
improvement that appeared to us to prevail, we are of opinion 
that an advantage would result from a similar appointment being 
continued provided such a selection could be made as might be 
so circumstanced as to give due attention to the subject.’’*°* 

Six years later another committee reported as follows concern- 
ing the Goose Creek school: 

‘To Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 

‘“We of the Committee appointed in the 7th Mo. 1823 to 
superintend and have the charge of the school taught at Goose 
Creek by Zachariah B. Hampton, agree to report that we have 
attended as often as appeared to us to be necessary and are of 
opinion that the school has been conducted with care and atten- 
tion and that we have with satisfaction witnessed a considerable 
improvement in the pupils generally. 
8th Mo. 6th. 1824 

William Piggott William Nichols 
Yardley Taylor Samuel Hatcher 
Amos Gibson Henry 8S. Taylor’! 
Jonathan Taylor 
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Goose Creek School had undoubtedly grown in numbers by 
1833. We are told by the committee: ‘‘It has been well con- 
ducted and the progress of the scholars has been as great as 
could reasonably be expected for so large a number of small 
children.’’?°* . 

The education of the poor children of the meeting received due 
attention. In 1835 the ‘‘committee appointed ... in the case 
of James Machlin’s children produced an account for schooling 
and stationery amounting to $24.902 cents, which the Treasurer 
was directed to pay.’’?°* 

- Samuel M. Janney, a minister and educator of prominence and 
a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, established a Board- 
ing School for girls at Lincoln, Loudoun County, Virginia, in 
18393" 

During this year his ‘‘business as a cotton manufacturer at 
Occoquan, proved to be unsuceessful.’’ So he ‘‘ concluded to leave 
Occoquan and remove to Loudoun County in the year 1839 with 
the prospect of opening a boarding school for girls.’’*°° He tells 
us that he took with him only his household furniture and four- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars belonging to his wife. This 
money was invested in a lot, upon which was built Springdale 
Boarding School for Girls. Concerning his wife’s money and 
the establishment of the school he states: 

‘‘This money I invested for my wife, in a lot, and in building 
a house for the boarding school which we called Springdale. I 
obtained the assistance of an experienced and competent female 
teacher; our school was opened with favorable prospects, and 
soon became popular and moderately profitable.’’?° 

The burning zeal with which Samuel Janney produced essays 
on slavery, that were published in Virginia and Maryland papers 
prior to the Civil War, and his unremittent labors in the interest 


. of the black man, caused his Uncle Phineas Janney to become 
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alarmed concerning the welfare of his school. In reply to his 
uncle’s admonition he said: 

‘‘T appreciate thy concern in relation to my school, and feel 
obliged for the freedom with which it is expressed. I hope never 
to be so weak as to be hurt with candid advice or admonition 
from my real friends. But I apprehend no injury has yet re- 
sulted from the amount of time occupied in these and similar 
essays. By rising before day in winter, and sitting up tolerably 
late, I have abundance of time for study and composition with- 
out interfering with school hours. My school may suffer and 
perhaps has suffered some by my open opposition to slavery, but 
when duty calls, interest must not stand in the way. . . .’’1% 

The labors of this unusual man were not confined to one sphere 
of life. His was a broad interest that stretched out to the 
Indians, Negroes, and all classes of oppressed mankind. His 
labors in the cause of education in his native state reveal the 
interest which he manifested. Concerning these efforts he said: 

**In the years 1845 and ’46 much interest was manifested in 
most parts of Virginia on the subject of education, and especially 
in relation to free schools. I took an active part in the move- 
ment for two reasons: first, I saw the necessity of educating the 
white children in order to elevate and enlighten the governing 
class, and secondly, I though it would be the means of promot- 
ing the anti-slavery sentiment which was obstructed by ignorance 
and prejudice.’’?°? 

In 1845 Samuel M. Janney was appointed a delegate from 
Loudoun County to attend an Educational Convention in Rich- 
mond. Governor J. McDowell presided, and Mr. Janney was 
appointed ‘‘on a committee of fifteen to report on Common 
School Education.’’*° He found that the slave holders of Lou- 
doun County were opposed to a system of free schools, because 
‘they thought it was an ‘entering wedge for something else ;’— 
that is, for the abolition of slavery.’’ To one of the ‘‘enlight- 
ened and benevolent slaveholders who deplored the evils of 
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slavery’’ and was “‘sincerely desirous to promote the establish- 


ment of a free school system in Virginia,’’ he wrote as follows: 

‘IT love my native state as well as any one of her citizens, but 
I cannot feel satisfied to see her falling into the rear of all the 
rest in the career of improvement. Although we have many 
enlightened men, it is an undeniable fact that there is a vast 
amount of ignorance in the State, and nothing has yet been done 
to remove it. We are dependent upon the North not only for 
many of our best teachers, but for nearly all our literature. 
How seldom do we hear of a book being written by a Virginian! 
How few scientific discoveries have we made? Nearly all the 
best developed intellect in this State has been devoted to law 
and politics, because these have been considered the roads to 
distinction. If the great mass of our people were educated, a 
part of their intellectual energies would be directed into differ- 
ent channels, and we might have our distinguished authors and 
savants as well as other states. But it is not this kind of intellec- 
tual affluence that I so much crave, as a general diffusion of those 
enjoyments that are derived from a moderate cultivation of 
mind, which might be placed within the reach of all. If the 
main object of this state of existence is to develop and elevate 
the intellectual and moral faculties, and prepare the soul for 
the enjoyment of the bountiful gifts of the Creator, we have a 
heavy debt to answer for towards those poor creatures bond and 
free, who are condemned by our laws to ignorance and degra- 
CAMO ii hare 

In 1849-50 Samuel M. Janney published a small pamphlet 
which he ealled ‘‘The Springdale Memento.’’ It consisted of 
‘‘original essays, by the Pupils, read at the Annual Examina- 
tions, 1850, and a catalogue of students.’’? Concerning the 
publication of it, he stated: 

‘‘This little memento is published for the purpose of being 
- distributed among those who have been pupils here, and it may 
serve to assure them that they are still remembered with interest 
and affection by their preceptor.’’*** 

111 [bid., 95, 96. 
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On page five of the ‘‘Springdale Memento’’ is found the fol- 
lowing note: 

‘“At the Annual Examinations of the pupils of Springdale 
Boarding School, held on the 19th of the fourth month, 1850, 
after the exercises in Grammar, Arithmetic, Physiology, Natural- 
Philosophy, Astronomy and the use of the Globes, had been gone 
through, the following original essays, composed by the pupils, 
were read.’’1** 

The following essay entitled ‘‘Valedictory’’ was one of the 
six which were read at the closing exercises in 1850. The excel- 
lence of the composition and the spirit of religion which their 
minister teacher imparted to them is plainly evident in these 
essays: 

Valedictory 


‘‘The sad hour of parting has arrived, when we must bid 
adieu to friends beloved, with whom we have for a short time 
mingled in pleasant communion, and depart for our distant 
homes, perhaps to meet no more in realms below. My dear school- 
mates, can it be that we who have dwelt together like a band of 
sisters, must now repeat the dirge-like word, farewell, and sepa- 
rate so soon. Yes! hear ye not the voice of time, saying, prepare, 
for the moment hastens; but must all the endearing ties that 
have been formed here be broken? Ah! no, methinks they are 
not so easily torn asunder. Here we have twined the bright 
wreath of friendship around each other’s heart. Let us carry 
them to our homes and nourish them with the waters of affec- 
tion’s fountain, thus keeping them fadeless gems to decorate our 
hearts through long years of absence. How often in the future 
will the hours we have spent together rise before memory’s 
vision, bright and beautiful as the sudden appearance of the sun 
from the shelter of a cloud, and imagination, ever on the wing, 
will often carry us back to those haunts where so many endear- 
ing ties have been formed, and oft will a sigh be winged back 
to the past, to return freighted with its joys and pleasures. No 
more shall we watch together for the calm moon in her nightly 
path, with the bright children of the night assembled around her 
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in their beauty and commune in friendship’s freedom, with her 
mild beams of silver light falling so sweetly over the quiet hush 
of nature. When we again see her we will be far distant, but 
our hearts may beat in unison, and oft in the summer evening 
I will go forth beneath her gentle influence to indulge in 
thoughts of absent friends, fit time methinks to meditate alone. 
"Tis painful to part with those we love, but much more so to 
meet in after years the hearts we have once cherished in our 
youth, chilled by the vanities of the world. Better ’twould be 
to kneel on the grass over their lowly graves, and know their last 
breathings spoke the words of kind remembrance, and that their 
hearts ceased to beat, untainted by worldly pollution. And 
now that we are parting, let us not, when separated, permit all 
the counsel and instruction we have received to vanish like idle 
dreams without an effort to improve by it. Let memory, then, 
often summon to her courts the image of these old school days. 
They will be as an oasis in the desert, ever green and fraught 
with happy recollections. May time to you, my beloved teachers, 
ever flow on calmly and unruffled from the storms of life. As 
the little winding rivulet, sending forth its happy, peaceful notes, 
charming the listener, and giving freshness and beauty to the 
flowers that wave around its borders, may no dark clouds sur- 
round you, to obscure the bright rays of the sun on your path- 
way. And when your spirits tire of this weary world, Oh! may 
you be placed amid the choir of angels, where flowers forever 
bloom. My parting word would be, amid all the cares that may 
surround you, to ask one little spot of remembrance in your 
hearts, when absent. And now, in the love that fills the heart 
of an attached pupil and schoolmate, I would say, 


Beloved schoolmates, all adieu, 

Perhaps we never more shall meet; 
Yes, meet, but not in realms below, 

A Heavenly meeting is more sweet. 


And now, loved teachers, fare ye well, 
May Heaven reward your tender care, 
And He, whose eye can search us all, 
Give you the glorious crown to wear. 
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And may we meet in realms above, 
Where parting is no more; 

Yes, meet, as now we part in love, 
On that eternal shore.’ ’115 


The following is an announcement of the school: 


‘‘Springdale Boarding School 
For Girls 


‘‘This institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part of 
Loudoun county, Va., eight miles West of Leesburg, and two 
miles South of the Stage Road leading from Washington to 
Winchester. 

‘‘The summer term will commence the 21st of the 5th month 
(May) and the Winter term the 18th of the 11th month 
(November). 

‘‘T™he Branches Taught, Are 


Reading, Natural Philosophy, 
Writing, Astronomy, 
Arithmetic, Chemistry, 
Geography, Algebra, 
History, Rhetoric, 

, Grammar, The French Language, 
Physiology, Drawing, 
Composition, Needle Work, 


Book Keeping, 
Lectures 


are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy and Chemistry, 
illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

‘*A library, a cabinet of minerals and philosophical apparatus 
are provided for the use of the school.—The discipline is strictly 
parental, and every effort is made to induce in the minds of the 
pupils a love of knowledge and desire of excellence as the proper 
stimulents to exertions. 

‘‘The term for tuition, board and washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 22 weeks. The only extra charges 
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are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, pencils, &c., and to those 
who learn French and Drawing, $3 per quarter each. 

‘*Books and stationery furnished at the usual prices when re- 
quired. Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge by giving timely notice, directed to Pur- 
cel’s store. 

S. M. Janney, Principal.’’!*° 


Springdale Boarding School attracted students from Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. The following students entered 
when the school was opened in 1839: 


‘‘Jane Wolson, Bucks Co., Pa.; 
Elizabeth Rambo, do. do. 
Ann Eliza Cockey, Baltimore, Md. 
Caroline Scott, do. do. 
Sarah Piggott, Loudoun. 
Mary KE. Brown, do. 

Lydia Ann Nichols, do. 
Ruth Hannah Janney, do. 
Eliza Pleasant Janney, do. 
Ann Birdsall, do. 
Hannah James, do. 
Esther Ann Brown, do. 
Elizabeth Sidwell, Frederick. 
Susannah Smith, Loudoun. 
Betsy Taylor, do. 
Susanna Taylor, do. 
Sarah Ann Branson, Frederick. 
Sarah EK. Carter, do. 
Sarah Ellen Hoge, Loudoun. 
Rachel Ann Wood, Frederick. 
Eliza Ann Nichols, Loudoun. 
Elizabeth George, Alexandria. 
Mary George, do. 
Rachel E. Janney, do. 


Ann Amanda Hoge, Fauquier. 
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Sarah Glasscock, do. 
Mary J. Jewett, ' Baltimore, Md." 


The following notice to the patrons of the school shows that 
Samuel M. Janney recognized, at this early date, the need of 
scientific study in the art of teaching: 


‘“‘To The Patrons Of The School. 
Oo 


‘‘More than ten years have now elapsed since the establish- 
ment of this institution, during which it has received a good 
share of patronage, and, I trust, has given general satisfaction. 
No exertions shall be spared to make it worthy of public favor, 
by adopting such improvements in the practice of teaching as 
modern science may introduce. 

**T have engaged the services of a female teacher, whose edu- 
cation, experience and character qualify her to render me effi- 
cient aid. 

‘*T have also associated with me in partnership, my son, John 
Janney, Jr., who by dividing the cares connected with the busi- 
ness, will enable me to devote my attention more exclusively to 
school duties. 
ns S. M. Janney.’’?78 
‘*5th Month, 7th, 1850. 

While the school was originally intended for girls, it finally 
became a coeducational institution. In 1856S. M. Janney wrote 
the following letter to Edward Stabler of Sandy Spring, Mary- 
land: 

, 8th Mo. 7th. 1856. 

Edw. Stabler, 

‘‘Esteemed friend, 

‘On my return from a trip to the Springs I found here thy 
letter of 7 Mo. Ist. My list of pupils for next term is not yet full 
and I shall be pleased to have thy son again for one of them, but 
I have not yet taken any for less than a whole term unless to 
supply the places of some who have left. 
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‘‘T have similar applications from other Friends and hope it 
can be arranged by one taking the first and another the latter 
part of the term. As Lewis has been here before and conducted 
himself well, I wish him to return. Please say whether it makes 
any material difference which part of the term is assigned to 
him. 

‘*Canst thou not attend our Quarterly Meeting the last of next 
week. I would be much pleased to see thee here. 

‘‘Thy cordial friend, 
S. M. Janney.’’??” 


The Goose Creek School Committee reported as follows in 
1851: 

‘‘They have attended to the service, and some of them have 
usually visited the school every month. During last winter it 
was taught by Hugh R. Holmes and during the summer by 
Elizabeth Smith and Hannah Taylor, with whose care and man- 
agement they were satisfied. It is now taught by Jesse H. Brown 
and Wm. J. Smith, who have recently taken charge of it. The 
number of scholars is 42; the average attendance about 31.’’1”° 

The School Committee, at the request of the Monthly Meeting, 
submitted the following report in 1852: 

‘*Report of schools within the limits of the Monthly Meeting: 

‘1 Day School kept by a Friend under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting, 22 scholars of which 16 are members. 

**1 Day School kept by a Friend, not under the care of the 
meeting, 22 scholars of which 6 are members. 

‘1 Boarding School for Girls taught by Friends, not under the 
care of the meeting, 25 scholars of which 15 are Friends’ chil- 
dren.’’??2 

The report of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting Committee on 
Education, a year later, shows that there were within the meet- 
ing ‘‘88 children of suitable age to attend schools.’’ Only 37 
actually attended.*”” 
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Goose Creek Monthly Meeting School was in session through- 
out the year. Those who were in charge of it in 1854 reported 
that they ‘‘were well satisfied with the manner in which it was 
kept during the summer by Elizabeth Smith and Lydia Jan- 
ney.’7223 

The meeting was fortunate in having the services of Samuel 
M. Janney, an outstanding educator. In 1854 ‘‘Samuel M. 
Janney, Aquila Janney, Thomas Nichols, Bernard Taylor, John 
Smith, and William Holmes were appointed to superintend the 
Monthly Meeting School.’’!*4 

During this year a concern arose within the meeting in regard 
to the duties of the school committee. The committee which was 
appointed to consider the matter brought in the following report : 

‘‘That the Committee hereafter to be appointed in charge of 
the school, will be expected to visit the school once a month at 
least, and endeavour to have it conducted in an orderly manner, 
so as to promote the pious and guarded education of the pupils, 
and that on the occasion of a teacher being wanted, they shall 
consider the application that may be made for the station, and 
Shall call together those Friends who may be likely to become 
employers, to whom they may recommend a teacher for the con- 
sideration and decision of the employers. 

_“‘Signed on behalf of the committee. 
Yardley Taylor 
Daniel Janney 
Samuel M. Janney.’’?”° 


The views of the Yearly Meeting, with respect to the education 
of the poor, were carried out. In 1855 we find the following 
minute : 

**Yardley Taylor and John Smith were appointed a committee, 
to ascertain whether there are not some children within the limits 
of this meeting, who have not the means of obtaining a proper 
school education and if so to place such children at school and 
draw on the Treasurer for such funds as may be necessary and 
report when ready.’’?*® 
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In 1857 the Monthly Meeting School was taught during the 
winter by Jesse H. Brown. Rebecca Wright had charge of it 
during the summer. The number of pupils ‘‘averaged about 
thirty but in the summer it was not so large.’’ Bernard Taylor 
taught the school in 1858 and the ‘‘number of pupils in atten- 
dance at this time’’ was ‘‘about twenty nine.’’?”" 

It appears that the school gradually became smaller. By 1859 
the committee reported that ‘‘during the past year, the school 
has not been large and the number of pupils now in attendance 
is about eighteen.’’*** The committee’s report in 1860 was 
rather discouraging: ‘‘The school house is now unoccupied, and 
it is believed that a sufficient number of pupils could not be 
obtained to compensate a teacher.’’?”° 

The discouraging report, referred to above, had but little in- 
fluence on the meeting, for Richard Henry Taylor, John Smith, 
Bernard Taylor, Aquilla Janney, and William Holmes ‘‘were 
appointed to take charge of the school and endeavor to have one 
established as soon as practicable.’’*°° One year later we learn 
that ‘‘the school is now occupied by Bernard Taylor but the at- 
tendance of scholars is not large.’’*** 

In 1862 Goose Creek school, ‘‘owing to the excited state of the 
times,’’ was closed during the winter of 1861-62, until January, 
1862. It was then ‘‘taken in charge by William Pancoast.’’?*? 
Two years later ‘“‘the school was taught’’ during the winter term 
by Anna and Samina Thompson. We are told, however, that 
‘owing to the commotion in the country, the school term was 
partly vacated... .’’*35 As no report was made from 1864 to 
1870, it was undoubtedly closed because of the ‘‘unrest’’ that 
was caused by the Civil War. In 1870 the committee reported: 

‘‘That they found the schoolhouse and desks much out of 
order and have endeavoured to repair the same with as little 
expense as possible. The walls of the house were separating by 
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the sinking of the foundation, the plastering off in some places; 
some of the desks missing and have not been found and some in 
the house unfit for use. The walls were stayed with rods left 
in repairing the M’e¢ house, the plaistering repaired and white- 
washed; two new desks and one bench were made, four desks 
repaired and a blackboard made and put up, all at the following 
expense. 


‘‘To making and repairing desks and plank for same $24.40 


Lime, whitewashing, plaistering oo... cccsssssssssssnsensee 2.20 
MET) ee ere IES in clash Garant lccdeicdswnohe 26.65 
‘* Alice Logan has been engaged as teacher for the summer, the 
number of scholars about 25... .*%* 


At the request of the Yearly Meeting another report on schools 
was made in the same year. It was as follows: 
‘‘Name of Monthly Meeting School ...... Goose Creek 
Number of Friends’ children attending .........0.0.0.0.... 10 
Number who attend schools taught by Friends......... 34 
Do the children of these schools attend week day 
meeting? They do. 
How many attend other schools not taught by 
Ugh Sete) RECS © Roc 0 ce RRP UBER oe Ee, Ne ne Re nen oes 


_in a report of 1871 it appears that the meeting had decided to 
abandon the idea of continuing the Monthly Meeting School: 

‘‘William Holmes, Elisha Janney, Aquila Janney, and S 
Thornton Nichols, were appointed to confer with the school 
trustees of this Township, in relation to the House belonging to 
the meeting, and do as they may think best in regard to the 
school, and the occupancy of the house. .. .’’?°° 

One month later the committee reported that they had con- 
ferred with the ‘‘district-school trustees’’ and that, 

**Most of their number had an opportunity with them, and it 
was agreed that they should have the use of the House, for five 
months as a public school, and Friends’ children were to be 
allowed to attend meetings on fifth days, by applying to the 
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Teacher, and the school not to be dismissed on that day until the 
close of the meeting.’’*** 

The short term of the Public School prompted ieiends to es- 
tablish a school immediately after the close of the former. We 
are told that such a school was started at Goose Creek in 1878. 
It was taught for three months by Ella Hoge, a member of the 
meeting. From 1873 until 1880 summer schools were supported 
by the meeting.**® 

In 1877 a committee of Friends addressed the following com- 
munication to Goose Creek Monthly Meeting: 

‘To Goose Creek Monthly Meeting ; 
‘*Dear Friends : 

‘“We the undersigned believe that the building on the Meet- 
ing House Lot, used for school purposes, does not meet the wants 
of our neighborhood, and we respectfully ask that a committee 
of seven be appointed to inquire whether it would be proper to 
allow the School Trustees of Mt. Gilead Magisterial District to 
erect on the Meeting House Lot, a building to be used for school 
purposes, and also to allow the erection of a Public Hall over 
the said building to be used for the promotion of Temperance 
and the diffusion of scientific and literary knowledge. 


Respectfully submitted ; 


Thomas EK. Taylor S. Thornton Nichols 
Edward J. Smith Hugh R. Holmes.’’?*° 


The meeting was relieved of further anxiety concerning the 
request of the Trustees of the School District, when it was re- 
ported in 1879 that the Township had ‘‘purchased a piece of 
ground adjoining the meeting house lot for a school building. 

72140 

Goose Creek desired to contribute to the cause of education .by 
establishing a library in the neighborhood. In 1880 we find the 
following minute: ‘‘ Jesse Hoge, Samuel N. Brown, Jesse 8. Wil- 
son, Thomas R. Smith, William H. Brown, Thomas E. Taylor, 
Phineas J. Nichols, William Hoge and John Gregg were ap- 
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pointed to take into consideration the establishment of a public 
library in our midst and report to next meeting.’’*** 

After many unsuccessful efforts to carry out the wishes of the 
meeting, the committe reported that the ‘‘time had not come to 
take steps in the matter. .. .’’4? 

By 1881 the Yearly Meeting Committee on Education had 
started a drive to establish Monthly Meeting Schools in meetings 
where none existed. Goose Creek Monthly Meeting received a 
communication from the Yearly Meeting Committee. It desired 
the meeting to give ‘‘information in regard to’’ the ‘‘need of 
funds for the establishment and the support of Friends schools. 

27143 

Four years later, in 1885, a school was started at Goose Creek 
and an appeal was made to the Baltimore Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee for ‘‘assistance .. . towards improving and strengthening 
the work already begun.’’*** 

In 1886 statistics of the Yearly Meeting Committee showed 
that the new Monthly Meeting School, known as Oakdale, was 
established in 1885. In this year there was an enrollment of forty 
eight pupils. Twenty eight of these were Friends.**° 

The following letter, from Phineas J. Nichols to Edwin Black- 
burn of Baltimore, seems to indicate a revival of interest in edu- 
cation: 

* ‘Mt. Auburn, 22/1/86. 
‘‘Dear Friend Edwin, 

**T sincerely hope we may prove worthy of the generous con- 
fidence and sympathy extended to us. I have been working for 
a Friends’ School ever since I have been a member of the Edu- 
cation Committee. Events have transpired within the last few 
months that have made one a necessity in our midst. We havea 
school of 50 Pupils and from present indications, it will prob- 
ably be larger next -session. 

‘“We have two excellent Teachers, one a Friend and the other 
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in entire sympathy with Friends. Uses the plain language 
which I take to be a good sign.’’*® 


6. Alexandria Monthly Meeting 


This meeting was established in 1802 by Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting. It was composed of the Preparative Meetings of Alex- 
andria, Woodlawn, and Washington.'** Prior to 1815 no record 
of schools is to be found. In 1815 the minutes of Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting recorded the establishment of a school under 
their care: 

‘‘John Janney on behalf of the Committee appointed in the 7 
mo. last to engage a Teacher for the School to be kept under the 
direction of this Monthly Meeting for the education of females, 
reported that they had engaged Rachel Painter as Teacher at the 
salary of five hundred p. annum and that she has commenced 
the School—Edward Stabler, Thomas Shreve and Mahlon Scho- 
field were appointed to unite with women Friends in its super- 
intendence.’’**® 

A year later (1816) the committee in charge of the Alexandria 
Female School reported as follows: 

‘‘That in pursuance of the duties of their appointment, they 
have procured on behalf of the Monthly M. those articles which 
were necessary for the operation of the school, which has been 
established and conducted for one year to the general satisfaction 
they believe of the subscribers and the Committee. 

‘They further report that the sum received for subscriptions 
has amounted to Five hundred and Twenty-seven Dollars and 
forty-two cents, which after paying the salary of the Tutoress, 
left a surplus of Twenty-seven Dollars and forty two cents. 

‘‘The expenses which the Committee has paid amounted to 
One hundred and eighteen Dollars seventy one cents, leaving a 
deficit against the Mo. M. of Ninety one Dollars, Twenty nine 
cents, for which the following articles were in possession of the 
Committee as property belonging to the Mo. M. viz.—One stove 
and pipe,. Benches and Desks, four chairs, one atlas of Maps, one 
load of wood ready cut for the use of the School, and one Par- 


146 Letter from Phineas J. Nichols to Edwin Blackburn, 22/1/1886. 
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tition in the School room—They have moreover, engaged the 
Tutoress for another year which commenced on the 25th day of 
the 11 month, last at a salary of Five hundred Dollars p. Annum 
exclusive of the rent of the School house—and they expect that 
the amount to be received from subscribers in the ensuing year 
may be made to clear the institution of all encumbrance and 
leave the permanent articles above mentioned in the possession 
of the Monthly Meeting for future use in prosecuting the im- 
portant purpose of educating the children of Friends.’’'*® 

The meeting expressed its satisfaction with the report of the 
committee and ‘‘assumed the payment of the salary of the 
Tutoress and expenses of the School for the ensuing year—or 
so much of them as may exceed the amount of tuition re- 
ceived.’ 72° 

Two years later the attention of the meeting was directed 
toward the establishment of a school for boys. The committee 
on schools stated the situation as follows: 

‘The Committee on the subject of the Male School have agreed. 
to report that after a free conference they are unanimous in 
judgment that it will be proper for the Mo. Meeting to assume 
the Superintendency of the male as well as the female School. 
They believe that by a judicious management the Schools may 
be made not only to sustain themselves without any expense to 
the Mo. M. but that a small surplus may from time to time be 
produced as a fund to be appropriated for purchasing maps, 
Mathematical apparatus &c., for the permanent use of the 
Schools, which are or may be under the patronage of the Mo. 
M.? 72152 

In 1819 the meeting referred to the action of the committee as 
follows: ‘‘They report that a teacher has been obtained for the 
male school which has gone into operation but as its establish- 
ment has been so recent, they do not apprehend it necessary to 
make a more particular report respecting it.’’?°? 

Alexandria, with other monthly meetings of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, contributed to the establishment and support of 
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Fair Hill Boarding School in Maryland. In 1821 it was re- 
ported that although they did not ‘‘consider the service as com- 
pletely performed, they had obtained subscriptions to the amount 
of $128,725 


7. Alexandria Boarding School 


Benjamin Hallowell, the Principal and Proprietor of the Alex- 
andria Boarding School, and undoubtedly the foremost educator 
within the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, was a Friend and 
minister of the Gospel. 

He was born in Abington, Pennsylvania, August 17, 1799. 
Before he was five years old, he attended a local school which was 
taught by his cousin, Nathan Shoemaker.*** In 1817 he went to 
Burlington, New Jersey, to attend ‘‘John Gummere’s boarding 
school, as a means of becoming better qualified’’ as a teacher.*** 
His love of school and his appreciation of the opportunity which 
John Gummere’s institution offered to him is well expressed in 
the following quotation, which describes his first impressions of 
the school: 

‘‘John Gummere was lecturing in his course on natural phi- 
losophy, illustrating his subject by experiments (the first I had 
ever seen) with a large air-pump, electrical machine, magic- 
lantern ete. ete., and his brother Samuel on chemistry, with the 
gases and the compound blow-pipe, of which I had never heard, 
and I was perfectly delighted, enraptured with the unfolding of 
what appeared to be a new life in a new world of great beauty, 
and filled with wonder and magnificence, of which before I had 
no conception... .’’*° 

Finally the ‘‘time came’’ for him to leave Burlington and the 
association of his teacher, John Gummere, with whose teach- 
ing he was ‘‘delighted’’ and ‘‘enraptured.’’ In 1818 he ac- 
cepted a position in the Westfield Monthly Meeting School. He 
tells us that during the winter Charles Lippincott entered his 
school for the purpose of studying surveying, but, when the school 
was large, he assisted Benjamin ‘‘for his schooling.’’ Having 

153 [bid., 26/1 V/1821. 
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been offered a position at Fair Hill Boarding School, Fair Hill, 
Montgomery County, Maryland, he left ‘‘in the latter part of 
the eleventh month, 1819’’ to become the teacher of mathematics 
at the Baltimore Yearly Meeting School.?*’ 

In September, 1821 Benjamin Hallowell ‘‘believed it to be 
right and best, for various reasons to resign’’ his ‘‘situation as 
teacher at Fair Hill.’’ For a while after leaving he became 
associated again with John Gummere who was ‘‘in want of a 
good calculator to assist him with the Astronomy he was then 
writing.’’ He tells us that he ‘‘set right to work at astronomical 
calculations at Burlington, about a week after leaving Fair 
Hill)” 

While he realized that his position with Gummere was only 
temporary, his scholarly inclinations harmonized with those of 
his ideal teacher, and he was content to believe that if he did 
his duty ‘‘some way would open’’ for him.*® 

Way did open to Benjamin when Seth Smith, a particular 
friend of John Gummere’s, resigned his position at Westtown 
Boarding School, ‘‘to open a school of his own in Philadelphia.’’ 
Gummere ‘‘advised and encouraged’’ Benjamin ‘‘to apply for 
the situation,’’ and promised to give him ‘‘a letter of reeommen- 
dation to the Westtown Committee on Teachers.’’*® 

In the latter part of November he was informed that ‘‘he had 
been appointed teacher at Westtown, to enter upon duty on the 
Ist of Twelfth month,’’ 1821.*° In commenting upon his good 
fortune and reviewing his ‘‘appointments’’ he said: 

‘<Tt was just about three months after I had left Fair Hill, just 
two years after I had entered on duty at Fair Hill as teacher, 
and four years since I entered Burlington school as a scholar. 
What a great variety of incidents had intervened, tending to 
form and establish character! The most prominent impress the 
review had upon my feelings seemed to be the manifest care of 
the Good Father and the guidance of the Unseen Hand or Good 
Angel, leading me in a way I knew not and could not otherwise 
have found.’’*® 

157 Ibid., 40, 41, 42, 45, 46. 
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While it was not generally known about the Westtown School, 
he had been engaged to Margaret E. Farquhar, a teacher at Fair 
Hill, since 1821. He undoubtedly desired to make a change 
earlier, but ‘‘pecuniary circumstances’’ and the fact that ‘*it did 
not seem right to... take Margaret to Westtown,’’ caused him 
to remain. However, by 1824 this restless, dissatisfied scholar 
began to feel that he should make a change.**? When he tendered 
his resignation to take effect September 8, 1824, he dreamed of 
broader opportunities that might bring happiness to him and his 
new bride. Concerning the comments of the Westtown School 
Committee he said: 

‘‘They spoke very prettily and kindly to me, and of that 
fidelity with which I had performed my duty; said they had 
hoped to have me as a ‘fixture’ for many years to come, that I 
had made some improvements at Westtown, and would leave it 
better than I found it, but they supposed they must accept my 
resignation. ’’*6 

If one is to believe what he says about his stay at Westtown, 
one must conclude that the environment was more to his liking 
than even that of John Gummere’s school in Burlington. His 
comments are as follows: | 

‘“My three years’ sojourn at Westtown was, take it all to- 
gether, the happiest, most congenial, and most improving period 
of my life. It was like a little world in which I felt that I was 
doing good, and possessed the confidence, affection, and respect 
of those among whom I daily moved, which was a very encourag- 
ing and grateful feeling to me. There was a system, regularity, 
and order that I loved; a dignity, and a quiet, staid manner, 
universal kindness and respect, and a united purpose for what 
was best, on every important subject and occasion.’’+* 

Having decided definitely to establish a boarding school, he 
was confronted with the problem of selecting the best place for 
such a business venture. He at first ‘‘thought of Richmond, 
Virginia, as a suitable place,’’ and ‘‘made a journey to Sandy- 
Spring to consult with Margaret... .’’?® 
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His plans to establish a school in Richmond were cast to the 
winds when Margaret, after listening to his ‘‘prospect,’’ said, 
‘‘Benjamin, Friends do not thrive in Richmond.’’ 

Alexandria, Virginia, was finally selected as the proper place 
to open the boarding school, and as it ‘‘met the approbation of 
all concerned,’’ including Margaret,?®* he rented a ‘‘brick house 
and half a square of ground on the north side of Orinoco street, 
near Washington street.’’® ' 

The great pains that he took to insure the success of his school 
is well shown by the following extract from his Autobiography: 

‘‘T ordered some chemicals and chemical apparatus of Daniel 
B. Smith, of Philadelphia; an air-pump, with its appendages, 
an hydrostatic apparatus, of the Mason Brothers; and of Mc- 
Allister a large magic lantern, with astronomical slides, etc., ete. 
I also got Seth Smith to superintend the making of a pneumatic 
trough or cistern, with gasometers for the compound blow-pipe, 
on a plan that his experience at Westtown had suggested as the 
best. It was oval, with one gasometer at each end, leaving a 
space or well between them for collecting and transferring gases; 
the top of the gasometers serving as shelves. The gasometers 
were open at the bottom, and the gases were to be introduced 
below by a leaden tube from the retort. It cost fifty-five dol- 
Iai eee . 


Further preparations were made as follows: 


“*T got Elisha Talbott to make two large cases, with four glass 
doors each, for my apparatus, to stand in my lecture room, which 
was the west front room on the first floor, one case each side of 
the fire-place ; and to make a platform teachers’ desks, and desks 
for twenty-five scholars, in the school-room, which was the last 
front room on the second floor; and to have all ready for the 
school to open on the Ist of Eleventh Month, 1824.’’1%° 

He tells us that his ‘‘school filled slowly’’ and that although 
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he ‘‘had advertised that it would open on the 1st of Eleventh 
month,’’ .. . ‘‘no scholar came during that month.’’!7° 

One month later Mrs. Hallowell’s brothers, Granville and 
William Henry, transferred from Fair Hill Boarding School to 
Alexandria Boarding school. These students paid ‘‘twenty 
dollars per quarter each for board and tuition.’’!"? 

The difficulty which was encountered in attracting students 
to the new school was partly overcome by the introduction of a 
course of lectures by which the Proprietor of the school hoped to 
““oive some notoriety to the school.’’ The following very inter- 
esting account of his first lecture, which was delivered in a room 
that was filled to capacity, shows the qualities which made him 
and his school famous: 

‘*My first lecture, which, according to custom, was free to all, 
was a memorable occasion. It was the first time my pneumatic 
cistern, that Seth Smith had made for me, was brought into 
requisition. From the description I have given of its construc- 
tion, it will be seen there was no way of getting the gasometers 
filled with water, but by filling the whole tub. Our maid Nancy 
carried the water for the purpose all the way from the ‘diagonal 
pump,’ over five squares, on her head. She said it ‘did hold so 
much.’ I wished, in my introductory lecture, to show the ‘com- 
pound blow-pipe,’ and it was therefore necessary to have both 
the gasometers filled. 

“*T had never had any practical experience in chemical manipu- 
lations. J had never seen gases made, except in small quantities, 
in the lecture-rooms at Burlington and Westtown. There was 
no one from whom I could obtain any information or assistance, 
and I had a very hard time of it. The great difficulty I experi- 
enced was in getting the leaden tube attached air-tight to the 
glass or iron retort. As will be understood by the construction 
of the cistern, the leaden tube had to be taken down through the 
water to the bottom of the cistern, and there introduced into the 
gvasometer, and of course it was necessary to overcome the pres- 
sure of the column of water, which gave that much more pressure 
upon the interior of the retort, and caused a leak in the connec- 
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tion or ‘luting,’ as it is called. I found the directions given in 
Henry’s Chemistry and in ‘Faraday’s Chemical Manipulations’ 
very serviceable to me, and eventually, with great perseverance 
as my only assistant, I got them both filled.’’?”” 

Among the pupils who were attracted to the Alexandria 
Boarding school was Robert E. Lee. He entered in February, 
1825, to ‘‘study Mathematics, preparatory to going to West 
Point.’’ Other students came until, by the end of June, 1825, 
there were ‘‘about twenty scholars, including four boarders,’’ 
and Benjamin Hallowell ‘‘had confidence of ultimate success.’’?7° 

His school ‘‘inecreased in popularity and in the number of 
boarding scholars.’’ Robert E. Lee and others, who had gone 
from Alexandria Boarding School to West Point, ‘‘graduated in 
that institution with marked distinction, so that persons who 
consulted with the authorities at West Point in regard to a cadet 
who was preparing to enter there, were advised to send him to’’ 
Benjamin’s school ‘‘to get him prepared in mathematiecs.’’ The 
following incident in this connection seems to establish the fact 
that this privately owned institution was a Friends’ school in 
every sense of the word: 

‘*On one occasion, Senator Bagby, of Alabama, brought his son 
Arthur to enter my school, and said he wished me to prepare 
him to enter West Point. I told him I did not do that. I was 
a Friend, and disapproved of war. What they were learning 
in our school was practical knowledge of scientific principles, 
that would be useful in any calling in life, and if the students 
made any other than a good use of it afterwards, the fault was 
not mine.’’?*4 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Benjamin Hallowell’s former 
students ‘‘were arrayed on opposite sides.’’ He tells us that he 
tried as far as practicable to keep his ‘‘mind and feelings from 
all participation in it,’’ and ceased ‘‘as far as possible from read- 
ing the newspapers, making inquiry, or hearing anything on the 
subject, for three years, from 1860 to the fall of 1863.’’ His early 
Quaker training caused him to turn against some of his former 
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students who were once so dear to him. He stated in this con- 
nection that, ‘‘ While traveling in the Mississippi Valley, I 
learned that General Lee had crossed the Potomac, and had in- 
vaded Maryland and Pennsylvania, and that Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, were in danger of being overpowered by 
the Southern army and captured. Although General Lee had 
been one of my students, in great favor, and a warm personal 
friendship had existed between us from that time, so that it 
would seem natural that my sympathies should be all with him 
and his success, yet when I heard that General Meade had ar- 
rested his progress and driven him across the Potomac to his 
own State, my heart rejoiced. It was impossible to avoid it. It 
was an instinctive outburst in favor of right, justice, and free- 
doris? 

The Principal of Alexandria Boarding School states that, ‘‘For 
several years after I opened school in Alexandria, I had but two 
rules. First, ‘Be good boys.’ Second, ‘Learn all you ean.’ 
Every boy knew them by heart; all understood them, and more- 
over, all felt that they were right and ought to be observed. .. . 
My school never was in better order than when under these 
simple rules.’’"*7*® He tells us that although the school started 
‘‘with a small number of scholars, . . . it gradually filled up,’’ 
and before long there were more applicants than he could accom- 
mddate.2* 

In 1826 Margaret Hallowell, Benjamin’s wife, opened a school 
for girls. She conducted the school ‘‘in the front room,’’ over 
the classroom of the Alexandria Boarding School. We are told 
that, ‘‘she soon had the school full of nice girls.’’ Margaret’s 
pupils attended the lectures which her husband delivered before 
the boys.**® 

By 1833 the reputation of his school had spread to many parts 
of the country. ‘Concerning its success he states: 

‘‘My school was full, having one hundred scholars or over; 
my lecture-class was large, and I was enabled to meet the pay- 
ment of the bills as they came in, to my astonishment, occasion- 
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ally giving my note for a few months, which never failed to be 
met. The bills from Margaret’s scholars, her school being full 
also, helped me considerably.’’**° 

In 1887 there were eight teachers on the staff. They were as 
follows: 

‘‘Benjamin Hallowell, Proprietor and Principal of the Institu- 
tion. 

James Van Horn, Principal of the Classical Department. 

Jos. S. Large, Principal of the English Department. 

Henry Guegan, .. French 

Robert Gibson, .. Drawing 

Caleb S. Hallowell, Tutor in cae &e. 

Robert L. Brockett, 

Annesly Stewart, Clase! Tutor.’ ida 

The catalogue of the teachers and students of Alexandria 
Boarding School (1837) gives the following very interesting ac- 
count of the subjects taught and the methods employed in the 
teaching of them. Information pertaining to other phases of the 
boarding school life of the institution is also included: 


‘‘ Alexandria Boarding School 


‘*In this Institution are taught, the Latin, Greek, and French 
Languages ; Spelling, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Com- 
position, Elocution, Geography, with the use of the Globes, 
Ancient and Modern History, Arithmetic, Book Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry; Algebra; Plane, Solid, Analytical and 
Descriptive Geometry, Application of Algebra to Geometry and 
to the Doctrine of Curves; Mensuration, Method of Calculating 
and using Logarithms; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
Spherical Projections, Drawing, Theory and practice of Survey- 
ing, Levelling, &c., as connected with the duties of a Civil Engi- 
neer; Navigation, Conic Sections; the Science of Mechanics, 
Hydrostaties, Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology ; Astronomy, includ- 
ing the calculations of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, Occultations, 
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Transits, &c.; the Method of Fluxions, Differential and Integral 
Calculus and their application to Physico-mathematical Sciences, 
&e. The advanced classes study also Stewart’s Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

‘*Besides the Principal of the Institution who attends particu- 
larly to Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Meta- 
physics, and Moral Philosophy, and the more advanced classes 
in English Grammar; there is a Principal and Tutor of the 
Classical Department, a Principal and two Tutors of the English 
Department, a Teacher of French, and a Teacher of Drawing. 

‘‘The Institution is supplied with two good Theodolites and 
the: other necessary Levelling Instruments, and in suitable 
weather, those of the Students who are sufficiently advanced, are 
frequently exercised in practical Levelling, Surveying, &c., 
which, with their course of study, renders them well qualified 
for entering a corps of Civil Engineers, or engaging as practical 
Surveyors. 

‘Full courses of Lectures are given to the Students on Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, in which the principles of these 
Sciences are illustrated by a good collection of Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. The students have the free use of a 
Cabinet of Minerals, and of a Library containing upwards of 
eight hundred volumes of well selected works of History, Biogra- 
phy, Philosophy, Poetry, &ce. 

‘*In teaching every subject, particular care is taken that the 
students understand the principles of the Sciences they are 
studying; they are then able to apply these principles to any 
particular cases. One means adopted for accomplishing this, 
is, to have the Students, each day in classes, to explain every 
part of the performances of the preceding day, by which they 
not only become more careful, when pursuing their studies, to 
impress the principles upon their minds, that they may be able 
to explain them when called upon; but the daily exercise of 
their reasoning faculties in explaining principles, and conduct- 
ing Mathematical investigations, has a great tendency to 
strengthen and expand the mind: the great end of Education. 

‘‘The Students are treated in all respects as a part of the 
family of the Principal. They are expected regularly to attend 
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some place of Worship at the discretion of their parents or 
guardians, on the first day of the week, and every care is taken 
to guard their morals, promote their comfort, and effect their 
real improvement. 

‘“The School year is divided into two School terms of 24 weeks 
each, commencing on the first of the 5th Month (May), and of 
the 11th month, (November,) and a vacation of two weeks, im- 
mediately preceding each of these times. A full course of Lec- 
tures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, is delivered in each 
term—in the Winter, by candle light in the evening, in the 
summer, before breakfast in the morning. 

‘‘Terms for Board, Lodging, Washing and Tuition, in all the 
Branches except French and Drawing, 180 dollars a year, each 
quarter payable in advance, the quarter consisting of 12 weeks. 
When the washing for a Student exceeds six pieces a week, it is 
found necessary to make a charge for the excess, at the rate of 
50 cents per dozen. French and Drawing, each 6 dollars per 
quarter, extra. Fuel and lights, for the winter term, one dollar 
per quarter. Reading books, pens, ink, pencils, &c. 50 cents 
per quarter. Other books used in the school furnished, if re- 
quired, at the store prices, but no money advanced to a Student 
unless at the special request of his parents or guardian. 

‘WS ~ No Student is admitted at any term of the School except 
to stay to the end of that term, unless it be under particular 
circumstances, and with a distinct understanding to that effect 
previous to his entering: and, it is expected, that before a Stu- 
dent finally leaves the Institution, his accounts with it to be 
entirely settled. 


‘* Alexandria, 4th mo., 1837. Benjamin Hallowell 
N. B. Each student should be supplied with towels and a wash- 
basin, and all his clothes should be conspicuously marked with 
his name in full. 


‘In consequence of the still increased price of almost all kinds 
of provisions, it is found necessary to make a small addition to 
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the charge for board and tuition, as will be seen by a comparison 
of the terms as now published, with those of the last year. 
79181 

The following extracts from the printed ‘‘Rules of Order”’ 
were given in the school catalogue, for the ‘‘information of par- 
ents and others concerned’’: 

‘In every Institution Order is indispensable, and the Prin- 
cipal of Alexandria Boarding School, believing that an advan- 
tage would arise from having those rules of order which ex- 
perience has shown to be necessary written down, so that all may 
be made acquainted with them, has endeavored to embody them 
in the following; and he does most affectionately, yet earnestly, 
recommend to those young persons who may place themselves in 
the Institution, a faithful observance of them, as by this means 
they will much more certainly fulfil the object of entering the 
Institution, they will acquire the respect and esteem of all con- 
nected with it, and, by accustoming themselves to the observance 
of right order, they will be more eminently qualified for becom- 
ing useful members of Society. 

‘1. The bell rings about sun-rise for the students to get up, 
dress, wash and assemble in the sitting room, and about half an 
hour after, the roll is called for each Student to answer to his 
name. . 

*“2. The breakfast is at seven o’clock (except in very short 
days when it is a little later,) dinner at one, and supper at six; 
and it is expected that the Students be punctual at meals unless 
previously permitted to be absent. 

‘3. There are four hours of study in the forenoon, and three 
hours in the afternoon, exclusive of five minutes allowed to col- 
lect, and ten minutes recess in each Session. During the winter 
term there is School for the Boarders from seven to half past 
eight, in the evening. 

‘‘4. During the School Session, each Student must give his 
attention exclusively to his proper School exercises, and be as 
quiet as possible. 

**5. A Student is not permitted to be absent from a Session of 
School except at the request of a parent or guardian; and the 
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best interests of the Students so much depending upon it, it is 
earnestly urged upon parents and guardians who place their 
children in this Institution, not to interrupt their progress by 
granting them extra holy-days, or withdrawing them from their 
studies during their continuance at School, unless absolutely 
necessary. 

‘*6. No student must go to a tavern, or any place where spirit- 
ous liquors are sold, in the water, on it in boats, or on the ice, 
without special permission. 

**7, Any glass broken, or property injured in any way, except 
clearly by accident, must be replaced or repaired by the students 
doing it. 

**8. Having found from experience that such things have a 
tendency to abstract the mind greatly from their studies, the 
Students are not permitted to go to the Theatre, Circus, or any 
place of the kind. 

**9. No Student must have, or use, while at the Institution, a 
gun, pistol, dirk, powder-cracker, or anything that might en- 
danger his own life or the life of another. 

**10. The Students are not to incur any debt at a store or any 
such place, and it is desired that they have as small an amount 
of money at their disposal, as is consistent with their parents’ or 
guardians’ ideas of propriety, as it has been invariably found, 
that those Students who are most liberally supplied with pocket 
money, have the poorest health, give the most trouble, and learn 
the least. 

‘*11. When practicable it is preferred that shoes and other 
articles of dress, be procured by the parents or guardians, as 
they are the best judges of what is necessary; but anything of 
the kind will be cheerfully obtained for a Student, upon his 
presenting a written order to that effect from his parent or 
cuardian. 

**12. Each Student upon entering the Institution will signify 
what place of Worship it is wished he should attend, and then 
it is expected that he will attend that place, regularly, every 
Sabbath morning. 

‘13. Besides the daily examinations and recitations, the Stu- 
dents are rigidly examined at the end of every six weeks, on all 
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the studies they have been over during that period of time, in 
order to revive, and permanently fix them in their minds, and a 
record is constantly kept of their advancement in their different 
studies, attention to order, and moral deportment, the result of 
which, is made known to them, and, together with their standing 
in their classes, and success in examination, communicated to 
their parents or guardians, every six weeks. 

**14. Those who apply themselves closely to their studies, and 
do not for six weeks deviate materially from the Order of the 
Institution, are considered in the first class of Order; the others 
are placed in the second, third, fourth or fifth class, according to 
their respective merits.—The class of order of each Student, is 
specified in the circulars forwarded to his parents or guardians 
every six weeks. 

‘*15. During the day, between the sessions of School, the Stu- 
dents have the liberty of walking in the town and parts adjacent 
for exercise, on condition of not abusing their liberty ; and about 
dusk in the evening the bell is rung for them to assemble in the 
sitting room, after which no Student is to go into the street with- 
out special permission. 

**16. The lamps in the Chambers are lighted at half past 8 
o’clock in the evening for such of the Students as then wish to 
retire, and remain lighted 15 minutes. They are lighted again 
a quarter before 10, and remain lighted until 10, when every 
Student must be in his bed. 

‘17. In retiring to their chambers in the evening, and in ris- 
ing in the morning, and, indeed, in all their deportment, it is 
affectionately recommended, that the Students manifest that care 
and thoughtful decorum which characterize young persons of 
intelligence, and good breeding, and which will insure the respect 
and approbation of every member of the Institution. 

‘‘N. B. The next School term will commence on the Ist of 
‘ the 5th month, (May,) and end on the 14th of the 10th month, 
(October, ) 1837.’718? 

In the catalogue of the same year, there is given a list of the 
studies pursued and the text books used: 

‘The following List of Studies pursued, and of the Authors 


182 Ibid., 6, 7, 8. 
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used in this Institution is added, that Students who possess any 
of the works may bring them when they enter. 


Studies Books used 
Arithmetie, Pike 

Book Keeping, Bennett 

History, Whelpley, Pinnock & Grimshaw 
Elocution, Porter and Barber 
English Grammar, Comly and Murray 
Rhetorie, Whately 

Logie, Whately. 


French Language and French Interature 


Guegan’s French Grammar 
Addick’s French Elements 
Wanostrocht’s French Grammar 
Hentz’s Classical French Reader 
Nugent’s French and English Dictionary 
Classiques Francais 
Drawing, &c. 
Topographical Drawing, as connected with the construction of 
plans for railroads, canals, &e. 
Architectural Drawings, including that of buildings, bridges, 
aqueducts, &e. 
Drawing of the human figure, of animals, of landscape, and 
machinery. 
Perspective 
Painting in oil and in water colors 
Sketching from nature, which, with proper practice, enables the 
pupil, in travelling, to trace, with correctness and facility, 
the semblance of any noteworthy object 


Latin Studies Books used 


Latin Grammar, Gould’s Adam 
Histoirae Sacrae, | 
Latin Syntax, 

Latin Reader, 

Caesar’s Commentaries, 

Cornelius Nepos, 

Virgil’s Eneid, 6 books, & Eclogues, 
Sallust, Cataline’s Consp ; 

Virgils Georgies, 

Cicero’s Orations, 

Horace’s Odes, 

Cicero de Officiis, 


Mairs Introduction 
Boston Edition, 1835 
Clark’s Caesar 
Boston Edition 
Gould’s Virgil 
Anthon’s Sallust 


Boston edition 
Anthon’s Horace, abridged 
Last edition. 
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Latin Studies Books used 
Horace’s Satires and Epistles | 
Livy Folsom’s 
Cicero de Oratore Last edition 
Tacitus’s Life of Agricola 

Juvenal and Perseus, Delphini 
Greek Studies Books used 


Fisk’s Greek Grammar 

Fisk’s Greek Exercises, 

Jacob’s Greek Reader, Boston edition 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Recent edition for Schools 
First vol. Graeca Majora 

Homer’s Iliad, 12 books, 

Second vol. Graeca Majora 


Epictetus, 
Longinus de Sublimitate 
Greek Antiquities, Cleaveland’s 
Mathematical Studies in the Order in Which They are Pursued 
1. Gummere’s Surveying to Chap. IV. 
2. Day’s Algebra to Section XV. 
3. Legendre’s Geometry to Book VI. (Davies’ 5th edition) 
4. Review and finish Gummere’s Surveying, demonstrating the 
rules, and the method of calculating the Traverse Table, 
and the table of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, Secants, &e. 
5. Finish Day’s Algebra, Analysing, Constructing and Demon- 
/ strating Geometrically the Geometrical Problems con- 
tained in that work, and solving them by Trigonometry 
as well as by Algebra: so as to compare the three methods 
of solution 
6. Finish Legendre’s Geometry, including the appendix 
7. Bonnyeastle’s Mensuration. 
8. Vince’s Conic Sections 
9. Simpson’s Spherical Trigonometry and Spherical Projec- 
tions, with the examples from the Appendix to Legendre’s 
Geometry 
10. The application of Mathematical principles to Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, &c. and the practical 
application of the principles of Mechanics to the Arts. 
Olmstead’s Philophy, 2 volumes. 
11. Sganzin’s Civil Engineering 
12. Long’s Rail Road Manual 
13. Wood’s Treatise on Rail Roads 
14. Lardner on the Steam Engine 
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15. Pambour on Locomotives 

16. Inland Navigation, Edinburgh Encyclopedia vol. XIV. 

17. Leslie’s Geometrical Analysis and Geometry of Curves 

18. Analytical Geometry, Young or Davies 

19. Descriptive Geometry, Davies 

20. Differential Calculus, Youngs, with Peacock’s Examples 

21. Integral Calculus do do do 

22. Renwick’s Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics or 
Boncharlat’s Treatise upon the same subject, translated 
by Professor Courtenay 

23. Gummere’s Astronomy, with Tables of Vince, Burckhardt 
and Damoiseau 

24. Bowditch’s Navigation 

25. Properties and Equations of Curves of the higher order, 
Bonnyeastle & Lacroix 

26. Indeterminate and Diophantine Analysis, Reciprocal Equa- 
tions, &c., Bonnycastle & Euler. 

27. Miscellaneous Propositions in Series, Diophantine Analysis, 
Differential and Integral Calculus, Geometrical Analysis, 
&e. Mss. 

Philosophy, Chemistry, &ce. 

Blair’s Natural Philosophy 

Henry’s and Comstock’s Chemistry 

Bakewell’s and Comstock’s Geology 

Cleaveland’s and Comstock’s Mineralogy 

Combe’s and Comstock’s Physiology 

Lincoln’s and Eaton’s Botany 

Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry 

Brewster’s Optics 

Herschell’s Astronomy 

Magnetism and Electro-Magnetism, Lib. Useful Knowledge 

Metaphysics, &c. 

Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind 

Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man 

Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers 

Abercrombie’s Philosophy of the Moral Feelings 

Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric’’?*? 


By 1842 the strain of so many years of incessant labor had 
commenced to undermine the health of the founder of the insti- 
tution. He tells us that, 

‘“The wear of the large school, my lecturing twice a week, 
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through nearly the whole term of eleven months, on Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, and Vegetable and 
Animal Physiology, besides providing for the large family, and 
principally keeping my own accounts and books, began to tell 
unfavorably on my physical constitution. I needed relaxation, 
rest, and quiet.’’** Therefore, in the spring of 1842, it was 
decided that his nephews, Caleb and James S. Hallowell, ‘‘should 
take the school,’’ and that he should take his family to Rockland 
farm. He ‘‘moved in the summer of 1842 and . . . commenced 
farming.’’1®° 

His plans were suddenly interrupted four years later, when 
his nephews informed him that they ‘‘wished to give up the 
school property in Alexandria. ...’’ He returned to his old 
school in 1846 and remained there until 1858. In that year the 
‘establishment’’ was sold to William 8S. Kemper, of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. Concerning the transfer of the school, he states: 
‘‘They took charge of the establishment, I leaving all the school 
furniture, the school library, apparatus, telescope, ete. They 
opened their school after the vacation, 1858.’’1%° 

In 1852 the Meeting’s representative to the Quarterly Meeting 
called the attention of Alexandria Monthly Meeting to the sub- 
ject of education. Caleb L. Hallowell, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Jonathan Leaver, Robert F’. Roberts, Robert H. Miller, and Jona- 
than Roberts were appointed a committee “‘to take the subject 
into consideration. . . .’’287 In 1853 the Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee on Education submitted a statistical statement of the 
number of children of school age within the meeting: 

‘* Alexandria—47 children of suitable age, 6 schools taught by 
Friends—21 attend.’?83 © ) 

The following minute regarding the prospect of securing aid 
from the Yearly Meeting, in order to establish a school, was 
recorded in 1870: 

_ **The Com. app. in regard to the Fair Hill School Fund report 
that they have made inquiry of the Com. of the Y. M. having 


. 184 Autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell, 130. 
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charge of said fund and that they are informed that fifty or 
seventy five dollars per annum can be had to aid in sustaining a 
school under the care of Friends. The further consideration 
thereof was deferred to next meeting.’’**® 

Seven months later, the committee to whom was referred the 
matter of establishing a school under the Monthly Meeting, re- 
ported ‘‘favorable to establishing a school at or near Woodlawn 
Meeting House under care of Friends.’’ The committee was 
released, and the subject was ‘‘referred to Prep. Meeting at 
Woodlawn.’’?*° | 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, and 
Alexandria Monthly Meeting were in charge of the Washington 
Preparative Meeting. In 1879 a report was made concerning 
its eare and the difficulties involved: 

‘‘The Committee appointed at the last meeting on the Wash- 
ington Meeting House, proceeded directly to the consideration 
of the subject, jointly with the Committee of Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting, and that of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, having care 
of Washington Meeting. 

‘‘ After a full examination of the property, and all circum- 
stances in connection with it, we resolved to ask Friends of the 
seven Yearly Meetings for voluntary contributions, to remove 
the encumbrance, and build a new house. 

‘‘By the prompt and intelligent aid of our members residing 
in Washington, the extra session of Congress was induced to pass 
a bill relieving us from the encumbrances which had been placed 
upon the property. 

‘“We are now building the house, which we think will be, for 
coming generations, full evidence of the energy, the liberality 
and the faith of Friends of the present day. At the suggestion 
of the contributors, the improvements will cost about five thou- 
sand dollars, subscription for the most of which have been for- 
warded to our Treasurer, R. F. Roberts, of Alexandria, Va., and, 
in view of the liberality already shown, we are confident the 
remainder will be forthcoming, even to the providing for all 
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needful comforts, by the first day of the coming year, when the 
contractor will hand over the house to the Building Committee. 
‘‘The house will be forty feet front by eighty deep; the meet- 
ing room being in front, the school room with its attendant class 
rooms in the rear, will stand in the middle of the lot, which is 
eighty feet front by one hundred and fifty deep. The house will 
be built of brick, with metal roof... . 
‘‘Henry Janney, 
‘Clerk to Joint Committee.’’?*? 
The following school report was received by Edwin Blackburn, 
in 1879: 
**School Report. 


‘*Within limits of Fairfax Quarter—Loecation of School— 
Woodlawn, Fairfax Co., Va—Opened 10—-14-1879—Closed 
3—-26-1880—Open 5 Mo. 13 days—Teacher, Sallie Lukens, Mem- 
ber of Friends—No pupils 46.’’1% 

Friends of Woodlawn, Virginia, solicited aid from two sources, 
in order to extend the school term. In 1879 Walter Walton 
_ wrote to the Yearly Meeting Fund Committee as follows: 

12/10/79. 
‘*Edwin Blackburn, 

‘‘Esteemed friend, 

‘*Our school is large but many of the people are able to con- 
tribute but little beyond their taxes to its support, some of whom 
are Friends. Weare allowed but $25 per mo. for 5 months from 
the public fund. We have not yet been able to get a competent 
teacher for that salary and the time is too short for the children 
to make any real progress. We wish to continue the school to 
8 or 9 months and employ two teachers. Have heretofore had 
it in a house built soon after the War by a few of us by indi- 
vidual subscription, which has been too small. We succeeded 
this Fall in inducing the Public School Commission to build us 
another room adjoining and have employed two Teachers, one of 
whom is a Friend. 

‘‘Now whatever assistance can be spared us from the Yearly 
Meeting fund will be as in the past a real substantial benefit to 
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the Community. That fund had enabled us to have school when 
but for it, we could not have had any. 
‘Thine most Respt’’ 
‘“Walter Walton.’’?* 


The following year Anna 8. Walton, wife of Walter Walton 
and herself a member of the Disbursing Committee of the Fair 
Hill Fund in Fairfax Quarter, wrote to inquire about the pros- 
pect of getting a portion of the Fair Hill Fund to aid in the 
support of a private school at Woodlawn. With reference to 
the use of their portion, she said: 

“If we get anything from that source, we will use it in our 
private-school, think it will be more satisfactory to ourselves. 
We do not regret using it in connection with the Publie School 
last year, as our ‘School Trustee’ of this District and others 
thought if we turned that in and raised more money still each 
year, we might soon establish a good school. But the idea 
seemed to be ‘the Quakers’ will do it all. So we declined this 
year and will have a private school at the close of the other, and 
are glad we made a trial of the other.’’*™ 

The committee which was appointed to superintend the build- 
ing of the meeting house and school in the city of Washington, 
having completed their work, presented, in 1880, a history of 
their labors. They reported that, 

‘‘They have finished the work assigned them and would give a 
short history of the same, for the information of Friends. The 
money needed was liberally supplied by voluntary subscriptions 
from Friends residing within the limits of the seven Yearly 
Meetings, coming to us, in response to our invitation by adver- 
tisements in Friends’ papers. 

‘*Tt was evident, by letters accompanying these remittances, 
that there were many minds desirous of building a large and com- 
plete house, that would meet the demands that might arise for 
such a building at our Capital. Also, a concern was expressed 
by some of the largest subscribers, that a building should be sup- 
plied, whereat Friends’ school might be established. 

‘‘Therefore your committee, in conjunction with that of Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting and that of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, 
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under a feeling sense of responsibility to meet the views of sub- 
scribers, as well as to promote the best interests of our Society, 
were united in rebuilding the house, and have constructed a large 
and commodious well built house of brick, on stone foundation, 
40 to 80 feet, with two school rooms, with class rooms sufficient 
to accommodate one hundred pupils. This house is on I Street, 
between 18 and 19th. streets, on the lot owned by Friends, eighty 
by one hundred and fifty feet. The building is comfortable and 
complete in all its designs, with a new fence around the lot, that 
in front being iron, and grass plots surrounding the building. 

‘‘The whole amount of money subscribed, and paid to our 
Treasurer has amounted to $6,721.50. We have expended for 
the above improvements, $6,345.17, leaving $376.33, which is pro- 
posed to be used in the equipment of the school rooms with fur- 
niture, when needed. 

‘* Alexandria Monthly Meeting’s Committee, (which meeting 
has charge of the meeting at Washington) together with Friends 
of Washington, advertised for a Friend to open and manage a 
Friends’ School in the building, but no response being made the 
rooms are now rented for a Public School for girls for one year, 
after which they will again be available for a school under the 
charge of a Friend, to which your Committee would invite the 
attention of Friends who may feel interested in such an enter- 
prise. 

‘On the 23rd. day of third month last, the first meeting was 
held, the house being well filled. Samuel M. Janney, being 
present, delivered the first discourse therein, giving forth a flow 
of Gospel Ministry that entered deep in the minds of the audi- 
ence, and proved a good meeting. 

Signed by 
William W. Moore 
Henry Janney.’’?* 


In 1883 Alexandria Monthly Meeting reported as follows: 

‘“We have no Monthly Meeting School, and way does not. seem 
to open to establish one. A few of our members desire it, but 
meet with so much opposition, that it has been given up. None 
of our children attend school under care of Friends.’’1°* 
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In 1883 the Yearly Meeting Committee on Education reported 
that, 

‘“We have the pleasure to give notice that a Principal who 
has been accepted by the Committee of Friends at Washington, 
will open a school at Washington Meeting house in 9 mo. 
1 >. 

The following report of the Principal, Thomas W. Sidwell, 
was given in the minutes of the Yearly Meeting Committee on 
Education in 1885: 

‘<The School was opened 9 mo., 3, 1883 for the reception and 
instruction of pupils. Eleven pupils were present the first day 
and by the end of the first week fourteen. An accompanying 
paper shows the number present each week last year, also the 
number for the corresponding week of this year. Not only is the 
number greater this year than last, but the tone of the school is 
higher, and the result of our instruction much more satisfactory. 

‘‘To begin there were no books or apparatus and very little 
school furniture. Since that time books, maps, charts, globes, 
school furniture, chemical and physical apparatus costing more 
than $1100, have been purchased. In addition to this Friends 
of Baltimore (Yearly Meeting) have placed in the school physi- 
eal apparatus to the amount of more than $150. 

‘We have tried earnestly to improve our pupils morally and 
mentally and to conduct the school in accordance with those 
principles which have made Friends’ Schools so desirable. We 
are glad to report that our work has been fully appreciated, and 
at this time we are in possession of letters from our patrons 
attesting their good will. 

‘“We have at this time more pupils than desks and our small 
class rooms are very much crowded. Whilst we have up to the 
present time been able to do well the Primary and Intermediate 
work, and some little work in the High School department, we 
shall not be able to do the work of the High School next year, 
unless the building be enlarged and our facilities for instruction 
be improved. There is a work here for our school; our efforts 
are appreciated, and if we begin the work of next year in a 
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larger building, the increased attendance will more than com- 
pensate us for our additional trouble and expense. Now is the 
time to act, and in order to hold our position and avail ourselves 
of what we have already gained, we are greatly in favor of 
urging Friends to act promptly in the matter. Many reasons 
in addition to these given might be added for making our build- 
ing larger, one of which is that the expense per capita might be 
reduced; another reason, talent of a higher order could be em- 
ployed, in addition to what we have, and a third reason—our 
school would rank high among institutions of learning. 

‘‘We believe that improvements to the amount of $3500 or 
$4500 will enable us to make our school second to none of its 
kind in the city. Furthermore the rent, if properly applied, 
will be sufficient in twenty years to pay the interest, keep up 
repairs and liquidate the principal invested. My time has not 
permitted me to present this matter in all its fulness and I 
would be pleased to meet the Friends of Balto. (Yearly Meeting 
Educational Committee) in regard to this matter, and explain 
anything in reference to it, they may desire to know. 

‘Very truly, 
‘‘Thomas W. Sidwell.’’?% 


The Alexandria Monthly Meeting committee in charge of the 
Washington, D. C. Meeting reported in 1885 that ‘‘they have 
borrowed the sum of $300.00 to be returned from the rent of the 
school building and have expended the same in fitting up a 
Laboratory and in some other minor improvements.’’!®? In 
1887, replying to a request of the Principal of the Washington 
Friends’ Select School, for ‘‘additional accommodations’”’ for it, 
a committee was appointed which reported in ‘‘favor of the im- 
provement.’’ The following proposition, presented by Thomas 
W. Sidwell, was accepted by the meeting, and he was ‘‘ authorized 
to adopt either plan as may seem most advisable and go forward 
with the improvement at once’’: 

“‘The Clerk of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, 

‘Ist. Will the meeting permit Thomas W. Sidwell to enlarge 
the Schoolbuilding by extending it to the eastern limit of the 
lot? 
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‘2nd. Will the meeting permit him to expend in these improve- 
ments any sum between $1000, and $2000? 

‘““3rd. Will the meeting in the event of his death, pay to his 
estate the balance due him on improvements and release his heirs 
from further obligation to rent for the unexpired term after the 
current year for which he may agree to rent the building. 

Very Respectfully, 
Thomas W. Sidwell.’’?°° 


Two years later, Thomas W. Sidwell agreed to the proposal to 
‘fallow the said T. W. Sidwell to proceed to build an addition 
on the east of the meeting house to cost not to exceed $3000... .”’ 
It was further agreed: 

‘‘The said Sidwell to furnish the necessary means and to be 
repaid by the meeting in ten annual payments with 6% interest 
and the said T. W. Sidwell to pay an additional rent for said 
improvements of 10% on the cost. 

‘‘The said Committee in charge hereby agrees to execute a 
lease on said premises for the period of ten years from the com- 
pletion thereof to the said Thos. W. Sidwell.’’?°* 

In 1896, at the request of Thomas W. Sidwell, to ‘‘have the 
school building enlarged to meet the demand of the present 
times,’’ a committee was appointed to confer with the Principal 
and ‘‘make such arrangements as they deem for the best interests 
of School and meeting.’’?° 

The following answer to the query relative to education was 
given by Alexandria Monthly Meeting in 1913: 

‘‘Our meeting has no schools under its care. Many of our 
members are actively interested in the promotion of education 
through official connection with the Public Schools, Sidwell’s 
Friends School of Washington, D. C. and the Educational De- 
partments of the Mother’s Congress, Playground Associa- 
FIORE NS: S 

‘“We believe that Friends endeavor to place their children 
under the care of those in membership with us as far as prac- 
ticable.’’?°3 
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CHAPTER V 
SCHOOLS OF UPPER AND LOWER QUARTERS 


1. Meetings of Upper and Lower Quarters 


The Monthly meetings of Southern Virginia were branches of 
Upper and Lower Quarters. Upper Quarter was at one time or 
another composed of Camp Creek, Caroline, Cedar Creek, Curles, 
Henrico, South River, Wainoak, and White Oak Swamp Monthly 
Meetings. The Monthly Meetings of Lower Quarter were Black 
Water, Denby, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Pagan Creek, Surry, 
Warwick, Western Branch, York, and Lower. The author has 
found but little evidence that these meetings were able to estab- 
lish schools under the direction of the meeting. It is undoubtedly 
true that most of them were in existence but for a brief period of 
time and that the settlements were so scattered that it was ‘‘im- 
practicable’’ for them to heed the advices of the superior meet- 
ings.* 

Since most of the meetings of lower Virginia were established 
early and ‘‘laid down”’ early, it may be reasonably assumed that 
the harsh laws. of the state and the scattered settlements had 
much to do with the slow growth of the meetings and their fail- 
ure to establish schools. As early as 1659 (60) there was an en- 
actment against Quakers. The law stated that ‘‘ whereas there is 
an unreasonable and turbulent sort of people, commonly called 
Quakers, who, contrary to the law, do daily gather together unto 
them unlawful assemblies and congregations of people, teaching 
and publishing lies, miracles, false visions, prophecies and doc- 
trines, which have influence upon the communities of men both 
ecclesiastical and civil, endeavoring and attempting thereby to 
destroy religion, laws, communities and all bonds of civil society, 
leaving it arbitrary to every vain and vicious person whether 
men shall be safe, laws established, offenders punished, and gov- 
ernors rule... .’’? It was further enacted ‘‘that every ship- 
master bringing a Quaker into Virginia was to be fined £100; 
that all Quakers who have been questioned or shall hereafter 
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arrive shall be arrested and imprisoned ‘without bail or main- 
prize till they do abjure this country or put in security with all 
speed to depart the colony and not to return again.’ ... No 
person could entertain a Quaker, nor a person suspected of 
Quakerism by the Governor had his Council, nor allow a Quaker 
assembly in or near his house, on penalty of £100 sterling.’” 

From the very beginning of Virginia Yearly Meeting, there 
were many references to the harsh treatment which Friends 
received at the hands of the state. Such treatment, without a 
doubt, was not conducive to the promotion of educational inter- 
ets, such as were found in Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1707 the following letter was sent by Virginia Yearly 
Meeting to the subordinate meetings of the state: 

‘*To all faithful Friends in Virginia we send greeting ;— 

‘*Dear friends this meeting being under a sense of the work- 
ings of truth’s enemies, in labouring to bring us under a yoke 
of bondage to uphold a ministry which is of man and by man,— 
therefore we cannot but advise all Friends to stand faithful in 
the testimony against paying tythes, either for yourselves or 
servants for which many of our friends in many places have laid 
down their lives in nasty holes and long and tedious imprison- 
ments unto death, bearing a faithful testimony against it; and 
shall we count anything so dear to part with for truth? Re- 
member the hundred fold to him who looseth anything for 
Christ’s sake and in the end eternal life. And now friends 
that we may be preserved in the way of truth, let us set the 
Lord at our right hand, and then we shall not be moved, but 
shall be made to rejoice in the midst of adversity.’”* 

The meetings of Lower Quarter were undoubtedly more ‘‘scat- 
tered’’ than those of the Upper Quarter, and Friends were not 
so successful in carrying out the advices of the superior meetings 
concerning the establishment of schools. In 1788 a Yearly Meet- 
ing minute mentioned the fact that ‘‘two of the Monthly Meet- 
ings belonging to the Upper Quarter have opened schools under 
the plan agreed to by last Yearly Meeting,’’ but no reference 
was made to schools in the Lower Quarter.° 

3 Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, 17. 


4 Min. Va. Yr. Mtg., 21/VII/1707. 
5 Ibid., V/1788. 
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It would appear that very little was accomplished in the Lower 
Quarter, with respect to schools. In 1885 the Orthodox Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting Committee on Education ‘‘decided to send 
a committee to visit lower Virginia and extend aid to such 
schools as they may think proper.’’® The following year, re- 
ports were received from Lower Monthly Meeting in regard to 
three schools, and the treasurer of the Yearly Meeting was 
authorized to send $50.00 for the Corinth School and $30.00 
each for the Black Creek and Holmes that they may be continued 
one month longer than the state appropriation allows.’’’ The 
following Virginia Quarterly Meeting minute of 1921 shows that 
the settlements of Lower Quarter were scattered, and gives some 
idea of the difficulties that were sometimes overcome in making 
provision for the educational needs of their children: 

‘‘The work of Jane and Geneva Bradshaw which stands out as 
a paramount service to the community has been their unflagging 
devotion to the cause of the education of their own and neigh- 
bor’s children. For years and years the leaders in the support of 
Friends Black Creek School. They helped in securing refined 
and well equipped teachers. ‘They helped pay the salaries 
necessary to secure them. They encouraged parents to send 
their children to school. Many times they boarded these same 
teachers in their own home at very small cost to the teacher. 
They cared for them in sickness, took them to school in inclement 
weather, to the far off trading centers on shopping trips on 
Saturdays. In other words they took these young teachers into 
their hearts and their home and furnished them the Christian 
support and encouragement which made them the blessing they 
have been to the many who have grown up in old Black Creek 
School.’’8 

2. South Rwer Monthly Meeting 


South River Monthly Meeting was established in 1757 and laid 
down in 1858. During this period of slightly over a century, 
education was encouraged within its bounds, and schools were 
fostered. 


6 Report of Balt. Yr. Mtg. Com. on Ed., (O.) 14/III/1885. 
7 Ibid., 15/III/1886. 
8 Min. Va. Qr. Mtg., (O.) 21/V/1921. 
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In 1779 the meeting appointed a committee for the purpose of 
creating a school fund: 

‘‘The committee appointed to confer with Friends respecting 
raising a fund for the establishment of a school report it met 
with encouragement and Friends subscribed pretty liberally. 
Therefore Christopher Johnson and John Lynch are appointed 
to draw a plan for the building and provide land and other nec- 
essaries for that purpose agreeable to the advice of the Quarterly 
Meeting.’”® 

The next minute concerning schools is found in 1783. It was 
as follows: ‘‘An opportunity now offering of a suitable Teacher 
for the school at this place, Christopher and William Johnson, 
William Stanton, William Davis and John Lynch are appointed 
to agree with him respecting his wages and report their care to 
next meeting.’’?° 

A report was submitted by the committee the following 
month: 

“‘The committee appointed to agree with a teacher for the 
school at this place, report they have concluded to give him 40£ 
per annum, which the meeting approves and appoints Christo- 
pher Johnson, Anthony and John Lynch to take under their con- 
sideration what way will be the most suitable to raise the afore- 
said sum, also the order and regulation of the school and report 
to an adjournment of this meeting. It is our judgment that 
after Friends pay for each scholar by them subscribed the sum 
of 25/ the ballance of the money be raised by the meeting.’’™* 

A set of rules were made and the teacher was ‘‘enjoined to re- 
- quire strict obedience’’ to them: 

‘*1st.—Teaching each scholar to read, write and arithmetic as 
far as his and their capacity will admit, having due regard to 
the childrens’ morals and in keeping them to plainness as the 
principles of Truth require. 

‘*2nd.—Discouraging all tale bearing, restraining them from 
vice and the vain customs of the world. 

‘*3rd.—Enjoining them to keep strictly to the truth, not using 
artful evasion to defraud nor provoke one another, nor mock nor 
9 Min. South River Mo. Mtg., 20/1/1779. 


10 [bid., 18/1/1783. 
11 [bid., 15/11/1783. 
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Geer their schoolfellows but behave in an obliging manner one 
toward another and with due respect to their Master.’’?” 

The school was not to continue. Two years later, trouble 
arose concerning the manner of raising the master’s wages: 

‘“The manner on which the schoolmaster’s wages have been 
heretofore raised, proving uneasy to several Friends, it is there- 
fore the mind of this meeting with the consent of the master, the 
school should be discontinued and the balance of the money now 
due the master is directed to be raised by subscription and the 
committee heretofore appointed to have the oversight of the 
school with Richard Blossom, are directed to settle with the mas- 
ter, also to settle all other matters relative to the school and ex- 
pense of building for the meeting’s use and produce them to next 
meeting.’’?* ) 

One year later, the committee appointed to sell the schoolhouse 
reported that ‘‘they could not dispose of it to much advantage.’’ 
They were ‘‘continued to the service with the addition of Byron 
Ballard and William Davis’’ who were ‘‘directed to dispose of it 
as they may think proper and report their care to the next meet- 
We. 

In the seventh month, the committee reported as follows: ‘‘The 
committee appointed to dispose of the house built by the meeting 
for the use of the school report they have sold it for the sum of 
3 £ on three months credit.’’® 

Apparently the subject of education was again brought to the 
attention of South River Friends, for the following minute was 
recorded in 1788: 

‘The committee appointed respecting the school not being yet 
ready to make a full report to this, it is referred to next meet- 
ing,’71¢ | 

In May the committee reported that subscriptions had been 
taken for the purpose of establishing a school: 

‘‘The committee appointed respecting the school, report the 
matter has been attended to and have taken subscriptions for the 


12 Ibid. 
18 [bid., 18/V1/1785. 
14 [bid., 17/V1/1786. 
15 [bid., 15/VII/1786. 
16 [bid., 19/IV/1788. 
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purpose. They are therefore discontinued and it is left under 
the care of the subscribers who are directed to form themselves 
into a company for the establishment thereof.’’*” 


3. White Oak Swamp Monthly Meeting 


This meeting was established in 1781 and discontinued in 
1839. It was probably known as Waynoak after 1807.18 

The earliest reference to schools occurred in 1784, when the 
following minute was recorded : ‘‘The recommendations of estab- 
lishing of proper schools are referred for Friends further consid- 
eration.’’?® 

About this time Robert Pleasants of Henrico County, and for 
some time clerk of the Upper Quarterly Meeting, circulated his 
Proposals for Establishing a free school for the Instruction of the 
Children of Blacks and people of Color. In these proposals he 
‘‘earnestly recommended to the humane and the benevolent of 
all denominations, cheerfully to contribute to an Institution cal- 
culated to promote the spiritual and temporal interest of that 
unfortunate part of our fellow creatures, in forming their minds 
in the principles of virtue and religion, and in common or useful 
literature, Writing, Cyphering and Mechanic arts; as the most 
likely means to render so numerous a people fit for freedom and 
to become useful citizens.’’ He desired to establish the school 
for the ‘‘people of color’’ on a portion of his own land known as 
Gravelly Hills, and containing 350 aeres.2° The first reference 
to this school was found in the minutes of White Oak Swamp 
Monthly Meeting. These contained the following statement : 

‘The committee appointed to have the superintendence of the 
school at Gravelly Hills, report they have not visited it since last 
meeting, they are continued to have the care thereof.’’*? 

In February steps were taken by the committee to provide for 
better accommodation of the school: 

‘“Part of the committee appointed to have the superintendence 
of the school at Gravelly Hills, report they have visited it and 

17 Ibid., 10/V/1788. 

18 White Oak Swamp Mo. Mtg. Min. Book, 1781-1805; also Waynoak Mo. 
Mtg. Min. Book, 1807-24. & 

19 Min. White Oak Swamp Mo. Mtg., 6/III/1784. 


20 Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, 214, 215. 
21 Min. White Oak Swamp Mo. Mtg., 2/1/1802. 
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that it is going on, but appears to be in want of some books and 
paper. James D. Ladd is appointed to provide as much of the 
same as he may think necessary, the cost of which the treasurer 
of this meeting is directed to pay, and the committee are con- 
tinued to superintend the said school.’’?? 

One year later it was thought best to secure a new and better 
teacher and continue the school for only four months: 

‘‘The committee appointed to visit the Gravelly Hills school 
and to report their judgment of what steps might be most proper 
to be pursued for the present year; report they have attended 
thereto and propose that the said school may be continued four 
months only in the present year, and that a better teacher than 
the late one might be employed, the hire of whom it is supposed 
even for that time would require nearly or quite the donation 
given that school, which is submitted to the meeting.’’* 

In August, 1803, the following minute, with reference to the 
appointment of a new teacher, was recorded: 

‘*The committee appointed to engage a teacher for the Gravy- 
elly Hills School report they have agreed with Benjamin H. 
Ladd to teach the said school for four months, commencing the 
18th. of last month for £5 p. month, of which the meeting ap- 
proves and appoints Samuel Ladd, George Winston, Robert 
Ladd, Thomas Ladd and Benjamin W. Ladd Superintendents to 
visit said school, furnish it with books, paper and for the cost of 
which they are directed to apply to the Treasurer of this meet- 
ing and report accordingly and the former committee is contin- 
ued to furnish the collection of last year’s dues for rents.’’** 

In 1804 the committee in charge of the school reported that 
they ‘‘agreed with Benjamin Ladd to teach that school again 4 
months in this year at £5.10 pr. month,’’ in spite of the fact that 
they had not been able to settle ‘‘with the teacher for last 
year.’’?5 

The following statement of the Gravelly Hills School fund was 
produced in 1805: 


22 Ibid., 6/11/1802. 
23 Ibid., 1/1/1803. 

24 Ibid., 6/VIII/1803. 
25 Ibid., 2/V1/1804. 
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‘*A statement of the Funds and application thereof belonging 
to the Gravelly Hill School from its commencement, viz: 


‘‘To rents and donations for 1802 ................ £33 10 
‘4 eS ba vs POI GOS ey 33 10 
‘¢ rents and donations for 1804. ................ 35 10 £102 10 
‘Paid the Teacher for ...... ee esa aries £30 0O 
Do. Dod «fon nw CEU Cee he 2B 20°. 0 
Do. Dor ucior: 30 POR i hr 2200 St7a ew 
‘‘Balance due in favor of the school .......... £ 30 10 
‘‘This ‘balance is due as followeth to wit: 
Pn the Treasurer’s Wands .ecicsccihscdlcisdesudeten: feo) 6 
James Vaughan’s acceptance o..cecccccscsceesene tenor 
William Bradley’s dee’d Do. cece 1 10 0 
EPG CUATILA ATS ee eee ay Le deo 18115): 6 
BOUL *2° 


Two months later a member of the committee in charge of the 
Gravelly Hills School reported that ‘‘the absence of the teacher 
through indisposition had prevented them from attending 
thereto.’ ’?’ 

In 1806 a committe was appointed to consider the proposal to 
change the location of the school that was established under the 
will of Robert Pleasants: 

‘‘The committee appointed last meeting to consider what steps 
may be best to be taken, respecting the Gravelly Hill School, 
having attended thereto and having some doubts respecting the 
propriety of this meeting—the said school from that place under 
the will of Robert Pleasants deceased, are continued to obtain 
such counsel or advice as they think necessary and report to next 
meeting.’ ’?® 

Two months later a report was submitted by the committee 


26 Ibid., 1/VI/1805. 
27 Ibid., 7/1X/1805. 
28 Ibid., 5/IV/1806. 
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concerning the advisability of removing the school, and the fol- 
lowing minute was recorded: 

‘The committee continued for the purpose of obtaining coun- 
sel respecting the change proposed in the Gravelly Hill School; 
having complied produced the same to the meeting, for which 
it appears more safe not to remove it; it is therefore the judg- 
ment of the meeting that the school be continued where it now 
is. James D. Ladd, John Crew and Samuel Ladd are appointed 
to employ a teacher for the said school for the present year, or 
such part thereof as they may think proper and report to next 
meeting.’’?° 

In the same year a teacher was secured, and the school was 
again in operation: 

‘“The Friends appointed to employ a teacher for the Gravelly 
Hills School report they have agreed with Benjamin Crew to 
teach the said school for 5 months to commence the 15th instant 
at $15 p. month, of which the meeting approves and appoints 
Thomas Ladd, John Crew, Samuel Hargrave and James D. Ladd 
to superintend and visit the said school twice a month during 
that time and to eall on the treasurer of said school for what 
money may be necessary to furnish it with books, paper &e.’’*° 

In 1808 the school was discontinued, but in June of the same 
year the meeting proposed that the school be reopened: 

‘“‘The subject of continuing the Gravelly Hill School some 
proper space of time in the present year, was taken into con- 
sideration and the following Friends are appointed to visit the 
Black people for whose benefit the school is intended and report 
their judgment on the subject to next meeting to wit: Robert 
Ladd, Robert Crew, George Hubbard and James D. Ladd.’’** 

The following minute, which was recorded seven months later, 
shows that the ‘‘black peoples’’ bore part of the expense of con- 
ducting the school: 

‘““The committee appointed to employ the teacher of the 
Gravelly Hills School report they have agreed ‘with Henry Crew 
to teach the said school five months this year commencing the 
18th. of last month for the ten pounds donation and twelve 

29 Ibid., 7/V1I/1806. 


30 Tbid., 5/V1II/1806. 
31 Min. Waynoke Mo. Mtg., 4/VI/1808. 
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pounds ten shillings to’ be collected by himself of the Tenants 
individually in proportion to the respective amounts of their 
agreed rents—of which the meeting approves. Two of the com- 
mittee appointed to superintend the Gravelly Hill School report 
they have visited it and that they found about 18 scholars at- 
tending and in a way of progressing to satisfaction.’’? 

In 1811 it was again reported that the school was ‘‘discon- 
tinued.’’ However, in 1812 it was again possible to continue 
the school: 

‘‘The Friends continued to employ a teacher for the Gravelly 
Hill School this year reported, that they had agreed with James 
Crew to teach said school at $18 pr. month to be collected by 
himself, first of the tenants, then of the Donations, to continue 
four months or longer if the funds &c., should admit, of which 
the meeting approve and appoints the same Friends to super- 
intend the said school and make report of their care.’’** 

The school was still in existence in 1824.** 


4. Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting 


Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting was established in 1739, and it 
continued until 1853. This meeting formed a School Company, 
and was in some respects more progressive than other meetings 
of Southern Virginia, in promoting the cause of education.*° 

n 1785 Virginia Yearly Meeting drew up a plan for the es- 
tablishment of schools within the bounds of the meetings within 
the Yearly Meeting. Since Cedar Creek accepted the plan and 
formed a School Company, it is herewith quoted in full: 


‘““The Plan 


‘“We whose names are heretofore subscribed being sensible 
of the advantages that would arise from well instituted Schools 
for the education of our Youth in useful learning, do form our- 
selves into a company for the purpose under the following 
Articles viz, 

Article 1%* We do oblige ourselves, our heirs executors and 


32 Tbid., 6/VIII/1808. 

33 [bid., 1/VIII/1812. 

34 [bid., 3/V1II/1824. 

35 Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, 331. 
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administrators, to pay the sums annexed to our names when 
ealled for, for the purpose of paying the wages of a teacher, 
and providing a school house on the most eligible terms, we 
can, so as to be co(nv)enient to some Meeting of Friends, as may 
be agreed on, by the first Meeting of the subscribers. Secondly, 
We do agree to meet annually at the time and place appointed; 
then and there to choose a Treasurer to receive and collect all 
subscriptions to and for said school, and to render full and faire 
accounts thereof annually, or when required by a meeting of 
the company. Thirdly, That the said Trustees annually chosen 
and hereby impowered to agree with and imploy a School Master 
and settle the price of schooling, to visit the school in every 
month, inspect into the conduct of the master, examine the im- 
provement of the scholars here and assist in a speedy, and 
Friendly determination of all matters of difference, or com- 
plaint, that may arise in the school between master, scholars, 
or those who may send to the school, assist the teacher in laying 
down, and supporting good and useful rules, and expell such 
scholars that will not be governed and conduct themselves agree- 
able thereto— Fourthly— That all subscribing the sum of thirty 
shillings, or upwards, for the purpose afore mentioned shall have 
a right to a voice or eligible for any appointment, trust or service 
in the said school. 

Fifthly— All hereafter who may be desirous of joining the said 
company by applying to the meeting of the company and sub- 
scribing as above mentioned shall be entitled to the same power 
and privileges, as the first proprietors of this our institutions.— 
Sixthly To the end that good order, mutual harmony and con- 
cord, may be preserved in the said school company, it is agreed, 
that none who are not members of our society shall be members 
of said company, or have anything to do in the management or 
direction of the said school, and where any such person or per- 
sons, shall offer to become subscribers that they may be informed 
thereof, but if they notwithstanding should be willing to con- 
tribute to the encouragement of the said school, such contribu- 
tions, may then be received. And that due entries, or Minutes 
be made of all proceedings of the company.— Seventhly— 
All gifts or donations, that shall or may be given unto the said 
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school, shall be put out to interest by the Trustees, or otherwise 
laid out as they may apprehend will bring in the greatest profit, 
and the profits only to be expended for promoting and encourag- 
ing the said school and the principle to be kept entire, except 
otherwise directed by the donors.— JHightly— The intention 
of this our institution is not to exclude children of any religious 
society, from the benefit of the said school so long as they comply 
with the rules established therein— Ninthly— The Trustees 
are hereby impowered to call a meeting of the company when- 
ever they apprehend it necessary without waiting for the time 
of the annual meeting and it is agreed that a majority of the 
company shall be sufficient to constitute a meeting to go on 
business. 
John Crew Clk 
to the Yearly Meeting’’*® 

In 1789 the meeting undertook the task of providing for the 
education of their children in accordance with the plan of the 
Yearly Meeting: 

‘‘The subject of schools being now considered, a committee of 
the following Friends are appointed to collect subscriptions 
agreeable to the plan of the Yearly Meeting, for the purpose of 
establishing a school within the compass of this meeting, and 
report thereof to next meeting: Thomas S. Pleasants, Clark T. 
Moorman, Thomas Harris, Sr., Catlet Jones, John Johnson and 
Elizah Johnson.’’? 

The failure on the part of the committee, appointed to collect 
subscriptions for the promotion of the Yearly Meeting plan to 
establish schools, led the meeting to request the subscribers to 
hold a ‘‘meeting on the business and report their judgment 
what steps it would be best to pursue.’’*§ 

The following subscriptions were obtained: 

‘‘Subseribers names taken to 8 mo. 1790 


Thomas Pleasant .......cccccccccce: de ahh iO) 
SINE PATSONS. siinausuclsweas . 44, 0,, 0 
Thomas. Stan leyes cists. pS He 
Thomas Harris, S2&. occ 2, - - 


36 Proceedings of The School Company At Cedar Creek. 
87 Min. Cedar Creek Mo. Mtg., 11/1V/1789. 
38 Ibid., X/1789. 
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Thomas Harris, J risk. cea 2, - - 
Micajah Crew jc ae 3, - - 
Obadiah Crew te sane ee 2, - = 

Stanley twee 1st Ome 
JudithvOrew iiss 2 0 ties 
Pleasant Terrelbeca gue: 2, 09 - 
Clark Tt «Moorman haneeies. kc Rare ee 
Matthew -P= Terrelle 11,,10 -—- 

Carried \forwardggancs,u.ka ee tees F290 oH) 

Thomas Snowden Pleasants .. 2,, 0,, 0 
Robert Pleasants .....0..ccccccceen Lyrd0 aw 
Benjamin Watkins ..................... UE bay 
William H. Pleasants ............... A oO SO 


Subscribers names taken up to 8th mo. 1791.’’*° 


During the same year the meeting recorded the following 
minute concerning the efforts of the subscribers to establish a 
school in accordance with the Yearly Meeting school plan: 

‘‘The subseribers to the school Plan reported that they had 
met and weightily considered the matter and that it was their 
united judgment that it would be best, notwithstanding the 
smallness of the sum of money subscribed, and fewness of the 
number of subscribers, for them to form themselves into a com- 
pany under the Plan of the Yearly Meeting and endeavour to 
promote such a school as circumstances will admit, and on its 
being considered, no objection appearing, they are left at liberty 
to proceed in the business and report thereof next meeting.’’*° 

The subscribers reported in September, 1790, and the follow- 
ing entry was made in the minutes: ‘‘It appears that the sub- 
seribers to the School Plan have had a meeting and have a pros- 
pect of opening a school at this place, the beginning of next year, 
it being left with them to proceed in the business as shall ap- 
pear best.’’44 

In the same year the following minute of a meeting of the 
subscribers was recorded: ‘‘At a meeting of the subscribers to 
the School Plan, held at Cedar Creek Meeting House the 29th 


89 Proceedings of The School Company of Cedar Creek. 
40 Min. Cedar Creek Mo. Mtg., 10/VII/1790. 
41 [bid., 11/1X/1790. ; 
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of the 8th month, 1790, present 12 subscribers. On a proposi- 
tion to agree on a place to open the school, it was unanimously 
voted to be at Cedar Creek in or near the Meeting House. 
Thomas Harris, Jr. being proposed as Treasurer was also unani- 
mously chosen.’’4? 

In 1791 the annual meeting of the Cedar Creek School Com- 
pany was held: 

**At the annual meeting of the subscribers to the School Plan, 
held at Cedar’ Creek the 28th of the 8th mo., 1791. The follow- 
ing Friends appeared and subscribed the sums annexed to their 
names 


S 

PEE A ECE Ee 0) OTLOS rae tlie sce snce cwtsseondlnnespsdbishdrnntecd £1,, 10 
APCS SW ag ge ahs a ee Led 
Data dig 2) slaretcliyy (otenen to) Sue anes Aran oe Ea held 

Beis Aub ateno lt eels us eka so 1,, 10 


‘*A sufficient number of subscribers failed to attend on the 
6th day last; but being now met it is concluded to proceed to 
business—present 14 members. The Trustees laid before this 
meeting their proceedings which were approved and confirmed, 
which are as follows: 

‘At a Meeting of the Trustees to the School Company held 
at Cedar Creek the 8th of the 1st mo., 1791, Benjamin Bates Jr. 
is employed as teacher for the present year at £25 which pay- 
ment is to be made Quarterly, his board is likewise to be found 
him, which is fix’d at £ 10. The Treasurer is directed to col- 
lect the money of the Company proportioned to their subscrip- 
tion. The price of Schooling is, for Reading; Writing, Arith- 
metic and English Grammar 30/. P Ann. for the Mathematics 
£3. P ann. 

‘‘The Teacher is allowed two days of relaxation in each 
month; one of which is to be the day of the Monthly Meeting, 
and the other on a seventh day of the week, besides the following 
vacations (viz), two weeks at the time of the Yearly Meeting, 
like time at the Quarterly Meeting in the 11th mo. and half a 
week at each of the Quarterly Meetings in the 2d. and 8th 
months. 


42 The Proceedings of The School Company of Cedar Creek. 
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Signed Micajah Crew, Clerk for the Trustees’’** 

The trustees reported in the tenth month that, 

‘‘Benjamin Bates Jr. proposed the sum of £ 40 to be his salary 
the ensuing year as Teacher to this school, including his board, 
which being considered and the advice of Friends had is agreed 
to and he employed under the same limitations as were agreed 
to for the present year.’’*4 

In 1791 the following minute was recorded by the trustees: 

‘‘The Treasurer is requested to collect the balance of the sub- 
seribed money from the School Company, also all moneys which 
are, or may be due from those who send to the school, as speedily 
as it can conveniently be done, and out of it pay the balance of 
the teachers wages and board for last year . . . Tis concluded 
that the prices for schooling for next year shall be as follows 
(viz): For all branches of the Mathematics higher than Arith- 
metic at the rate of £3 P. an; for Reading, Writing, Arithmetic 
and English Grammar £ 1.16, if grammar be not included £ 1.10 
P. an. The Teacher is empowered to make agreements with 
temporary scholars, or those who purpose to learn only a particu- 
lar branch as near as he can equal to ye above price.’’*® 

In 1792 the report of the trustees disclosed the fact that no 
school was ‘‘kept the present year.’’ However, the trustees 
were ‘‘requested to keep the matter in view and use their best 
endeavours to procure a suitable teacher for the next year.’’*® 

The following statement of the treasurer’s account was pro- 
duced by the auditing committee in 1793: 

‘‘The committee appointed to audit the Treasurers account 
produced a fair statement thereof, signed by him which is ap- 
proved and ordered to be recorded and is-as followeth, to wit: 
‘*Subseription. money “as, vests cece £42.15 

deduct for nonpayment oo... ATaer AL Is.) O 


Amount schooling first year £ 25.18.10 
deduct for Balance not 
collectéd: 212 Behe 5.19) 4 19.19. 6 


43 Ibid. 
44 Ibid., 9/X/1791. 
45 Ibid. 
46 I[bid., 24/VIII/1792. 
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Amount schooling second 


PEP ets. apace oe 36,16: 5 
deduct for Balance not 

DO OCLOO iic cea ee Belouiwe 31. 0.10 
S92 315.0'4 

*rTeachers wages first year .... £ 35. 0. 0 

ditto ‘‘ ‘¢ second ditto’ 40. 0. 0 

Writing Benches... 13. 

Surveying Book occ 8. Se. TGR toro 
Balance in Treasurers hands ooocccccccccccsccccececcccee 16:17. 4 
TO COLI eOter tu ul ta alc ou | 15 Fl 4 
Amount of stock to new Account ................. pete, Va Rs 


Thomas Harris Treasurer.’’*7 

The trustees, in the same year, explained why Benjamin Bates, 
the former teacher, resigned. The minute of the iets of the 
trustees is as follows: 

*‘The former teacher refused to accept the terms offered him 
and no other person who was likely to answer the purpose to 
satisfaction has been procured, but Friends being desirous that 
this needful institution should not be left fall, Micajah Crew is 
desired to procure a suitable person for a teacher, and report 
to next meeting.’’*® 

Again, in 1794, the trustees reported that ‘‘they have not been 
able to procure a suitable teacher for the present year, and that 
therefore no school has been held.’’ The trustees were urged 
to ‘‘use endeavours to procure a teacher for next year.’’*® 

Two years later we learn that Benjamin Bates succeeded in 
his demands for higher wages, because ‘‘there was no other per- 
son who was likely to answer the purpose to satisfaction.’’ The 
. following is a part of the report that was given to the Monthly 
Meeting: 

‘‘They have employed Benjamin Bates as teacher the present 
year at £60 per annum. Limited the school to 30 scholars and 
fixed the rates at 40/ per annum for the lower branches of learn- 

47 Ibid., 12/X/1793. 


48 Ibid., 13/VII/1793. 
49 [bid., 18/1X/1794. 
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ing and 48/ including book keeping, Grammar and Geography, 
and 3 £ for the Mathematics.’’°° 

In 1797 the trustees ‘‘laid several matters before the meeting 
for their consideration :”’ 

‘“Ist. The rules of the school which after some correction 
were left to the discretion of the trustees. 

‘‘2nd. The price of teaching Geography which they are ad- 
vised to make equal to the terms of Geometry.’’*! 

By August, 1797 the trustees of the school made the following 
report to the meeting: 

‘They have employed Fleming Bates as teacher for the pres- 
ent year at the price of forty pounds, and some of them 
have visited the school monthly since the last account with the 
treasurer Dr. 

‘£1797 
1st mo Ist To Benjamin Bates for his wages £ 60. 0. 0 
7 mo. Ist. To Fleming Bates his half years 


payment s..ci isha eh ee 20. 0 
80. 0. 
To Balance remaining due C. C. school ............ 20.12. 44 
**1797 Credit by Thomas Harris for ih ie 
1 mo Ist the sum paid B. Bates ....0w £25. 2. 2 
By cash ofA a3 oe ae ee ee 0.15. 0 
By Jeremiah Harris Estate for old Balance fee! ee 
By T. Harris for old balances uncollected 
per Accdunt paste eee 3. 4. 34 
By account of schooling last year per re- 
turn of ‘teather ies ee U4 We 
£100.12. 44 
Of which the following sum remain uncol- 
lected. Viz 
Old balances returned by T. Harris ................ £ 3. 4. 34 
New accountant A Bl 
sum total uncollected oo... £ 28. 5.104 


“8th Month 27th 1797.’’°? 


50 [bid., 8/X/1796. 
51 [bid., 14/1/1797. 
52 Ibid., 27/VI11/1797. 
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In 1798 Fleming Bates was ‘‘employed as teacher’’ for the 
year ‘‘for the sum of £45’’ and the trustees ‘‘finding a school 
house necessary . . . caused one to be built for 18 £.. .’’ 

In 1798 the resignation of Fleming Bates left the school with- 
out a teacher. Matthew Terrell and Thomas Stanley were ‘‘ap- 
pointed to enquire for a suitable teacher and report to next 
meeting.’’°* 

Two months later Benjamin Bates was again hired, and the 
number of ‘‘scholars’’ was limited to thirty.*> In 1799 the 
trustees recommended that the school be again discontinued, and 
gave the following reasons for such a recommendation: 

‘On considering the small number of Friends’ children taught 
in the school and the operation of other circumstances by which 
the original intention of the school is not fully answered, it is 
judged best that the school be discontinued the ensuing year.’’*® 

The next reference to schools was made in 1847. They re- 
plied to the school query: 

‘‘Endeavours are made by some Friends to do so but. our 
situation precludes requisition of the query.’’®’ 

By 1856 the siuation of most of the meetings of lower Virginia 
had aroused the sympathy of the Yearly Meeting. John Scott 
and Richard M. Janney, representatives of the superior meeting, 
visited Cedar Creek and produced the following minute from 
the/ Yearly Meeting: 

‘‘The remote situation of many of our subordinate meetings, 
and their striped condition in many places, being now brought 
into view, and our minds being dipped into sympathy for them, 
and a living concern to promote their prosperity in the truth, 
it was concluded to appoint a committee of men and women 
Friends to visit our subordinate meetings, as way may open for 
it, during the present year, extend such counsel and help to 
CieTI yee 

Since there were no further references to education, one might 
reasonably conclude that the ‘‘remote situations’’ of the meet- 
ings made it impossible for them to maintain schools. 

53 Ibid., 18/X/1798. 

54 [bid., 14/X/1798. 

55 Ibid., 8/X11/1798. 

56 Ibid., 13/1X/1799. 


57 Min. Cedar Creek Mo. Mtg., 8/IX/1847. 
58 Ibid., 14/V/1856. 


CHAPTER VI 
SCHOOLS OF WARRINGTON QUARTER 


1. Meetings of Warrington Quarter 


Warrington Quarterly Meeting was established as a separate 
Quarterly Meeting in 1787. Previous to this time, Warrington 
was connected with Fairfax, and these constituted one Quarterly 
Meeting, known as Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. 
At the time of its establishment, it was composed of the Monthly 
Meetings of Warrington, Pipe Creek, Monallen, and York. 

John Gibson describes the educational efforts of the Quaker 
settlers of York County in the following manner: 

‘‘The class of settlers who represented the Society of Friends 
in this county, established schools soon after the settlement was 
formed. They were kept in the meeting houses at first. The 
Quakers deeply cherished the thoughts and opinions of their 
great prototype, William Penn. Among the many circular 
letters he sent them, one contained the following forcible sen- 
tences: ‘Nothing weakens kingdoms like vice. It is the enemy 
of wisdom and religion. If we would preserve our government, 
we must endear education to our people. The government is 
a trustee for the youth of the kingdom.’ The intelligent 
Friends, some of whom were prominent in the administration 
of affairs at the time of the first settlement of this country, filled 
the desires of Penn by encouraging education.’”? 

Our York County historian refers to the early establishment 
of schools in the neighborhood of Warrington as follows: 

‘“The teachers of York county, in the early periods of history, 
especially of the rural districts, were varied in character and 
ability ... Thomas Garrettson taught twenty-three years in 
succession, at the Newberry Friends Meeting house, in a school 
kept by that denomination. He was a mild-mannered, genial 
gentleman who generally controlled the boys by moral suasion, 
and his influence was long felt and not yet lost to tradition. 


1 Min. Warrington and Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 4/XII/1786; also first book of 
Warrington Qr. Mtg. Minutes, 1787-1801. 
2 Gibson, John, History of York County, Pennsylvania, 359-61. 
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William Underwood, the first clerk of the Warrington Friends 
Meeting was also the first teacher in that section, beginning in 
1740. Zephaniah Underwood and his brother, Elihu, were men 
of equal merit and influence among the Warrington Quakers, 
before and during the Revolution. Lawrence Frost was a suc- 
cessful teacher in Newberry meeting long before the Revolu- 
tion.’”® 

In 1807 the Quarterly Meeting minutes report that, 

‘Several schools have been kept by persons in membership 
since our last year.’’* 

In the following year the meeting recorded the following 
minute: . 

‘Two schools taught by persons in membership with us.’’® 

By 1815 some of the meetings were not able to heed the advice 
of the superior meeting. The answer to the query relative to 
education was as follows: 

‘They are generally, tho’ the Friends of several meetings are 
without such schools at present.’’® 

At the same time the Quarterly Meeting refers to the diffi- 
culty in establishing schools in some of the scattered neighbor- 
hoods: 

‘On the interesting subject of education of our youth to- 
gether with the state of schools, this meeting is informed by the 
reports of our Monthly Meetings, that the concern engaged the 
serious attention of many Friends tho’ the dispersed situation 
of our members (generally) prevents difficulty in supporting 
Friends’ schools, particularly in some of our neighborhoods not 
easily overcome. Notwithstanding there are several mixed 
schools taught by teachers in membership and there is a pros- 
pect of some more such; but a loss appears to be sustained for 
want of suitable teachers.’’? 

During the same year several women Friends, representing the 
’ Yearly Meeting, were sent to Warrington Quarterly Meeting for 
the express purpose of stimulating an interest in education: 


3 Ibid. 

4Min. Warrington Qr. Mtg., 24/VIII/1807. 
5 I[bid., 22/VIII/1808. 

6 Ibid., 28/VIII/1815. 

7 Ibid. 
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‘*A committee of women Friends appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of establishing an institution for the 
guarded education of our youth; attended this Quarterly Meet- 
ing to encourage the concern; with which this meeting uniting, 
have agreed to appoint Ann Grist, Rebecca Wickersham, Anna 
Cole, Sarah Russel, Hannah Garretson, Sarah Wilson, Mary 
Willis and Mary Farquhar, to unite with men Friends in visit- 
ing the Monthly Meetings for further encouragement.’’® 

The following report of the committee was submitted in 1816: 

‘We of the Committee appointed in the eleventh month last, 
relative to the raising of funds, for the establishment of an in- 
stitution for the education of our youth, agreeable to the direc- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting, agree to report that we have at- 
tended to the subject, and endeavored to promote subscriptions, 
in our different Monthly Meetings, but have not been able to pro- 
cure more than $10.70 from Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 
Signed Job Wickersham, Willing Grist, Jesse Wickersham, Jacob 
MeMillin, Eli Elliott, Samuel Willis, Jonathan Jessop, Nathan 
Williams, Benjamin Harris, Mary Farquhar, Ann Grist, Hannah 
Garretson, Rebecca Wickersham.’”® 


2. Warrington Monthly Meeting 


The Monthly Meeting at Warrington was established in 1747, 
having been set off from that of Sadsbury. This meeting, which 
was once a large one, was ‘‘laid down,’’ and the members were 
joined with Monallen Monthly Meeting. We are told that the 
‘fearliest Quaker settlements in Warrington were in 1735, and 
their first meetings for worship were held with the Friends at 
Newberry. Warrington Preparative Meeting was organized in 
1745,.’71° 

A. loeal historian informs us that Elihu Underwood conducted 
a school near Warrington Meeting House in 1769. The follow- 
ing is his statement concerning the labors of this early master: 

‘‘An attractively executed old document has come into the 


8 Min. Warrington Qr. Mtg. 27/XI/1815. 

9 Ibid., 20/VIII/1816. 

10 Woody, Thomas, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania, 105, 117; 
also earliest monthly meeting Records, 1747-86; An account of the Meetings 
of the Society of Friends Within Limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 21. 
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hands of the writer. It contains all the problems of an old 
English arithmetic, copied carefully and systematically on an 
old style paper, made in book form. If Elihu Underwood, who 
executed this book in the year 1769, at the school adjoining the 
Warrington Meeting-house, was not a local hero, he ought to 
have been considered one.’’!* 

In speaking of the early schools that were established among 
the Warrington and Newberry Quakers, Mr. Gibson, writing in 
1886, expressed himself as follows: 

‘““The schools under the direction of the ‘Friends’ monthly 
meetings, at Warrington and Newberry, were regularly kept up 
for three-quarters of a century, and had a good record. The 
kindly persuasive manner and the gentle dispositions of the 
good old teachers of the past, are still deeply cherished in the 
minds of some of the old citizens of the neighborhoods in which 
they taught.’’?? 

The earliest records of this meeting contain no references to 
education, with the exception of those pertaining to the establish- 
ment of youth’s meetings. In 1779 the following report on the 
youth’s meetings was recorded: 

‘‘Some of the Friends appointed to attend the Youths’ Meet- 
ing report that four of them attended it and gave it as their 
sense that it was a good meeting, and that if it should be as well 
attended in the future, it might be of use.’’* 

In 1778 the Yearly Meeting extract concerning the establish- 
ment of schools was received by the monthly meeting. Upon 
the receipt of these recommendations, committees of both men 
and women were appointed for the service and instructed to re- 
port to the meeting.** 

In 1779 the representatives to the Quarterly Meeting returned 
with a desire to arouse the meeting to a full appreciation of the 
responsibilities that rested upon the meeting with respect to 
education. In order to ‘‘give a true account’’ of the state of 
schools to the Quarterly Meeting, William Underwood, Ben- 
jamin Walker, William Griffith, and John Edmundson were ‘‘de- 

11 Gibson, History of York County, Pennsylvania, 359-61. 

12 [bid. 


13 Woody, Quaker Education in Pennsylvania, 117, 118. 
14 [bid. 
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sired to attend to the service and report their care, and the 
state of schools amongst us to the Monthly Meeting.’’?° 

Warrington Preparative Meeting sent a report to the meet- 
ing in 1779: 

‘“Warrington Meeting informs us that they have made choice 
of William Underwood, Peter Cleaver, Benjamin Walker, and 
Joseph Elgar for trustees and overseers of a school, with which 
this meeting concurs.’’!® 

William Underwood and the overseers thus appointed did not 
accomplish what they set out to do, if we are to be guided by 
the report which they submitted in 1780: 

‘*William Underwood, on behalf of the committee appointed 
to have under their care and labor to promote the education of 
the youth, as well as a reformation with that respect to other 
deficiencies in our society, informed this meeting that they have 
several times, met and conferred together on the occasion, but 
have not proceeded any further in that service neither have any 
prospect at this time of proceeding therein, ete.’’+" 

In 1781, upon the receipt of the ‘‘advice communicated in the 
extracts respecting the School Education of our youth under 
the care of exemplary religious tutors,’’ a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of visiting the Preparative Meetings, 
with the intention of promoting the cause of education.** 

The report of the committee thus appointed was quite en- 
couraging : 

‘“‘The Friends appointed to the care of Schools report they 
have made some progress therein, some of them having attended 
each of our Preparative Meetings and endeavored to encourage 
Friends in setting up of schools agreeable to the intention of the 
Yearly Meeting, and find there is a willingness in the minds of 
Friends, to endeavor to have schools set up amongst us agree- 
able thereto, as nearly as the circumstances of the several Meet- 
ings will admit of. They are continued and desired to assist 
where there may be occasions and report to this meeting in the 
third month next.’’?® 


15 Min. Warrington Mo. Mtg., 10/IV/1779. 

16 Woody, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania, 118. 
17 Ibid. San 

18 Min. Warrington Mo. Mtg., 8/XII/1781. 

19 Ibid., 12/1/1782. 
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In 1782 it was reported that George McMillen and several 
other Friends had ‘‘some considerable time ago; built a house on 
a piece of ground then lying vacant, in order to accommodate a 
school . . .”” While Friends were interested in the building of 
the house, there is no evidence to prove that it was conducted 
under the direction of the meeting.’’?° 

In 1784 it was reported that the committee had visited York 
in the interest of education. The report here submitted shows 
that something, at least, had been accomplished according to the 
desires expressed in the Yearly Meeting advices: 

‘‘The committee appointed to promote the establishment of 
schools report that they have paid some attention to the service; 
most of them attended a meeting at York, and find that Friends 
there have a house nearly finished, and have entered into some 
subscriptions to encourage such a school, of which it is agreed 
that the Quarterly Meeting be informed as well as of houses 
being built for that purpose at Newberry and Warrington, and 
that the committee be released from the service.’’** 

The next minute relative to education refers to the receipt of 
an extract from the Quarterly Meeting respecting the ‘‘pious, 
euarded education of youth and the state of schools.’’ The 
minute was read in the meeting and left ‘‘under solid considera- 
tion ‘till next meeting.’’?? 

In/the following month it was reported that, 

‘‘The way not appearing clear to proceed to advantage, the 
matter is left under solid consideration until next meeting.’’®* 

Two months later, the question which the Superior Meeting 
kept ever before the meeting was beginning to receive the serious 
attention of Friends. The ‘‘matter’’ was referred to Joseph 
Garretson, James Bane, Isaac Kirk, Robert Vale, Thomas Ed- 
mundson, Jr., and Thomas McMillan for consideration.** 

The committee, which was appointed in the third month, made 
the following report in August, 1805: 


20 Ibid., 10/VIII/1782. 
21 [bid., 8/V/1784. 

22 Ibid., 8/X1I/1804. 
23 Ibid., 12/1/1805. 

24 Ibid., 9/II1I/1805. 
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‘“We the committee appointed to take into consideration the 
pious guarded education of youth and the state of schools 
amongst us, agree to report that we have paid some attention 
to the interesting concern and are of the opinion that if parents 
and heads of families would be more vigilant in discouraging 
the growing evil of a departure from plainness in dress and 
address, it would be the chiefest means we could use to answer 
the object in contemplation of the Yearly Meeting; also that 
we have no select schools under the immediate direction of 
Friends amongst us, though there is one mixed school taught by 
a Friend at Warrington.’’®® 

Seven years later we learn of the establishment of a school 
near Newbury: 

‘‘James Bane, William Hoops, John Wickersham, and Jesse 
Wickersham are appointed to the oversight and direction of a 
school near Newbury meeting house, who are desired to pay the 
necessary attention thereto and report when needful to a future 
meeting.’’° . 

While Warrington was afterwards embarrassed because so 
little was accomplished, the Superior Meeting had but little re- 
gard for its feelings. In 1815 the meeting reported that, 

‘‘An extract of a minute of the Quarterly Meeting relative to 
the education of youth and state of schools among Friends as 
contained in the extracts of last Yearly Meeting was produced 
and read and left under consideration ‘till next meeting:’’*’ 

Upon the receipt of such advice, a committee was again ap- 
pointed ‘‘to have the subject under their care and report their 
prospects concerning, to the meeting next 8th. month.’’** 

Seven months later it was reported that the advice of the 
Quarterly Meeting concerning the establishment of schools had 
been received, but ‘‘no mode of procedure appearing, it is con- 
cluded to be left under consideration until next meeting.’’”® 

In 1816 the meeting endeavored to ‘‘promote subscriptions’’ 
in order to ‘‘answer the views of the Yearly Meeting.’’ A com-_ 


25 Ibid., 11/VIII/1805. 
26 Ibid., 28/X/1812. 

27 Ibid., 19/IV/1815. 
28 Ibid., 18/V/1815. 

29 Ibid., 20/XII/1815. 
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mittee was appointed for the purpose.*° Seven months later 
the committee was obliged to report that they ‘‘attended to their 
appointment, provided a paper, but no subscriptions were 
obtained.’’? 

Various committees were appointed from time to time with 
the view of establishing a school under the care of the meeting. 
These committees reported their failure to raise sufficient money 
to enable them to do as the meeting directed. In 1818 the com- 
mittee on the subject of schools ‘‘agreed to propose that there be 
free subscriptions opened for the purpose of erecting a Boarding 
School at Warrington. .. .’”2? 

In the twelfth month it was decided to require the Prepara- 
tive Meetings to give an account of the aid that the meeting 
might expect from them, for the purpose suggested. The fol- 
lowing minute shows that a committee was also appointed to 
encourage and promote the project: 

‘“The subject of schools being revived, and deliberated on, re- 
sulted in the conclusion to direct the Preparative Meetings to 
take the subject under their care and bring clear accounts of the 
privileges that will be granted by them of land, timber, &e. for 
the accommodation of a boarding school as also what money can 
be raised for that purpose and report to next meeting.’’*? 

By 1819 the Preparative Meetings had presented accounts of 
what help the meeting might expect from them in carrying out 
he. plans for the erection of a boarding school. Upon the re- 
ceipt of the Preparative Meeting reports, the meeting concluded 
to ‘‘forward’’ the proposition to the Quarterly Meeting for its 
‘‘approbation, assistance, and superintendance.’’** 

Warrington Quarterly Meeting appointed a committee ‘‘to 
weightily consider the important subject’’ which was called to 
their attention by Warrington Monthly Meeting.*® The com- 
mittee thus appointed produced the following report: 

‘‘We of the committee on the proposition for establishing a 
Boarding School for the tuition of the children of Friends, have 


30 [bid., 18/1/1816. 

31 Ibid., 21/VIII/1816. 

32 [bid., 19/X1/1818. 

33 Ibid., 23/X11I/1818. 

34 [bid., 17/11/1819. 

35 Min. Warrington Qr. Mtg., 22/11/1819. 
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several times met and conferred together on the very inter- 
esting concern, and are united in the belief that a Boarding 
School established at Warrington under the superintendence of 
this Quarterly Meeting, would be highly beneficial. We are 
free to propose for the consideration of the meeting, the opening 
of subscriptions in our several Monthly Meetings for the purpose 
of raising the necessary funds. Warrington Preparative Meet- 
ing offers for the use of the school one half of their meeting 
house and twenty acres of land, and may we not anticipate a 
general liberality in this undertaking which has for its object 
the guarded education of our youth on a plan that may be within 
reach of our members generally. Signed Jesse Wickersham, 
Daniel Cookson, Willing Griest, Amos Griffith, Joel Garretson, 
Jacob Harris, William Wierman, Jesse Russell, Jonathan Jessop, 
John Love, Joseph Griest, Allen Hibberd, Eli Elliott, Allen 
Farquhar, Samuel Cookson, Thos. McMillen, and Amos Far- 
quhar. Huntington 8 mo. 21st. 1819—Which is concurred with 
and the following friends appointed to take Subject under con- 
sideration and propose to next meeting a plan of the necessary 
building for the proposed Institution, also the probable cost 
thereof, viz. Herman Wierman, John Tudor, William Wright, 
Jr., Thomas Leach, Jr., Amos Farquhar, Jonathan Jessop, 
Thomas McMillen, Amos Griest, Samuel Wright, Jr., Willing 
Griest, Jesse Wichersham, Daniel Cookson & Israel Howell.’’*® 

Another report of the Quarterly Meeting committee was pro- 
duced as follows: 

‘“We the committee on the proposition from Warrington 
Monthly Meeting, respecting the establishment of a Boarding 
School, agree to report that most of our number have several 
times met and conferred on the subject and do propose, that it 
may be necessary to build a Boarding house (frame) 24 feet by 
32, a kitchen adjoining 18 feet by 24, both two stories high, a 
cellar under the kitchen, the whole to be finished in a plain work- 
manlike manner estimated to cost $2000. Sundry alterations in 
the West end of Warrington Meeting house supposed capable 
of holding from 23 to 25 boys and the same number of girls $ 300 


36 [bid., 23/VIII/1819. 
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Billding arvStaple-ecatck carats paeia basis ves 210 
As Well: of Wintone. tei) oth rih cee Oh i ices 50 
Bedding and kitchen furniture &¢. «0.0.0.0... 440 

$3000 


Thomas McMillen, Jonathan Jessop) 
Jesse Wickersham, William Griest ) Signed 
Amos Farquhar, Amos Griest ye: 
Apparently the boarding school was never aibhened as no 


further reference was made to it. 


3. Menallen Monthly Meeting 


Menallen Monthly Meeting was originally composed of Menal- 
len and Huntington Preparative Meetings. Later, however, at 
one time or another it was composed of Menallen, Huntington, 
Dunnings Creek, Warrington, and Newberry Preparative Meet- 
ings. Menallen Monthly Meeting was established in 1780.** 

Menallen Preparative Meeting is situated in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, nine miles north of Gettysburg. This meeting 
was established in 1748.*° 

The earliest reference bearing on education is that which is 
concerned with the recommendations of the Yearly Meeting. In 
1781 the Monthly Meeting recorded: 

‘‘The school education of our youth being considered in this 
méeting as that case has divers times been recommended by our 
Yearly Meeting to the care and notice of Monthly Meetings, this 
meeting thinks best to appoint some friends to visit and help the 
Preparative Meetings in that service and report their care to 
next meeting. Therefore, Isaac Everitt, Daniel Griest, Abel 
Johns and Jonathan Wright are appointed for that service.’’*° 

Those who were appointed by the meeting in 1781 to visit the 
Preparative Meeting in the interest of education, returned with a 

discouraging report. In 1784 we have the following minute: 
‘The Friends appointed in the care of schools, Report that 
two of them attended the Preparative Meetings, had a confer- 


87 Ibid., 28/11/1820. 

38 Min. Menallen Mo. Mtg., Book A, 1780-1811. 

39 An Account of the Meetings of ‘the Society of Friends Within Limits 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 20. 

40 Min. Menallen Mo. Mig. iy 10/XII/1781. 
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ence with friends at each concerning schools, from which they 
apprehend that there doth not appear any prospect of schools 
being settled amongst us agreeable to the advice of the Yearly 
Meeting.’ *? 

It was not until 1815 that the subject of education was again 
considered. In this year a committee was appointed to arouse 
the interests of the members: 

‘The subject of education of the youth and state of schools 
being revived and considered, it is thought best to appoint a 
committee to take the subject into consideration and care and 
report to the meeting in the eighth month next. The following 
friends are appointed for that service, Isaac Thomas, William 
Wierman, Benjamin Harris, George Wilson, William Wright, 
and Joseph Griest, Jr.’’*? 

Four months later the committee sent in the following report 
to the meeting : 

‘“We have attended to the appointment and find that divers 
families of Friends’ children have sustained loss for want of 
suitable schools and considering the dispersed situation of 
Friends it does not appear likely that select schools can be estab- 
lished amongst us at this time, tho there is one school at present 
taught by a member of Society and a prospect of several more 
such to shortly.’’** 

In 1817 a minute is produced concerning the early efforts of 
the meeting to raise subscriptions within the Preparative Meet- 
ings for the purpose of establishing schools. It is as follows: 

‘This meeting is informed that there is no money subscribed 
at our Preparative Meetings for establishing an Institution for 
the education of Friends’ children, as contained in the ex- 
tracts.’ ’** 

The following bit of history relating to the neighborhood of 
Menallen Monthly Meeting was written by Anna Black, of Flora 
Dale, Pennsylvania. Ruth and Jane Wright were members of 
Menallen Meeting and great aunts of Anna Black. Miss Black 


41 Tbid., 10/V/1784. 

42 [bid., 20/1V/1815. 
43 [bid., 24/VIII/1815. 
44 Ibid., 19/V1/1817. 
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refers to Red Rock, a farm property near Flora Dale, in the 
following manner: 

‘We cannot leave the latter property without mention of 
Mountain View School. This was a boarding school kept by 
Ruth and Jane Wright in the old Wright home in the sixties. 
It furnished inspiration and educational opportunity far out 
of proportion to its size, and was held affectionately in memory 
by those who attended it. Emilie Hambleton, an early graduate 
of Millersville Normal School, was a notable teacher there.’’ 

In 1870 Mapleton Seminary, a boarding school for both sexes, 
was established near Bendersville, Adams County, Pennsylvania. 
The following advertisement of the school was published in 1870: 


‘*Mapleton Seminary. 


“This Seminary, situated in a mountainous and healthful part 
of the country, will open its Fall Session on the 10th of tenth 
month, (October), 1870. 

‘‘The school will consist of two terms: the Fall term of 
twenty-four weeks, commencing tenth month, (October) 10th, 
1870; and the Spring term of twelve weeks, commencing fourth 
month, (April) 3rd, 1871. 

‘The course of instruction will embrace the branches of an 
English education usually taught in first-class Seminaries, in- 
eluding the higher Mathematics, Rhetoric, Physiology, Philoso- 
phy, Botany, Astronomy, ete. 

‘‘Pupils of both sexes are admitted and no effort will be 
spared that will in any way tend to promote their comfort, hap- 
piness, and success. 

‘‘Terms :—Tuition $10 per term of 12 weeks. Boarding and 
washing $3 per week. One-half payable in advance, and the 
remainder at the middle of the term. 

‘Books will be furnished at the lowest retail prices, or, if 
desired, pupils may rent them at moderate rates. 

‘‘The modern system of Classification makes it peculiarly de- 
sirable that pupils commence at the beginning of the term. If 
there are vacancies, students may be admitted at any time for 
the remainder of the term, by special contract. No deduction 
for absence unless in cases of protracted illness. 
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‘*Bach boarder should be provided with wash-basin and towels, 
which, with all articles of clothing, should be distinctly marked.’’ 
Maria E. Tyson, Principal, 
Flora Dale P. O., Adams County, Pa. 
Louisa A. Wright, Principal Teacher. 
Graduate of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa.’’ 
In 1870 a school report was submitted. The select school to 
which the report refers was undoubtedly Mapleton Seminary : 
‘‘Number of Friends children attending school 5th. month 
15th. 1870, 25. Number who attend school taught by Friends, 
23. There is a select school within Menallen Preparative Meet- 
ing, containing a primary and academic department, taught by 
two Friends who with the Teachers attend week day meeting 
generally. There are 5 members who attend school not taught 
by Friends. All Friends children of a suitable age, about 55 in 
number, attend school from 3 to 5 months during each year. 
Some are taught by Friends and some are not.’’*® 
Four years later the following report concerning the establish- 
ment of a school at Fair Mount school house was received by the 
meeting : 
‘“To Menallen Monthly Meeting to be held 10th mo. 21st. 1874. 
‘*Dear Friends: 

‘We the committee appointed in 2nd month last to take 
under our care the raising of a Friends School at Fair Mount 
School house report that we raised a school of 44 pupils, 28 
friends and 16 not friends at cost $164.50, $100 of which we 
received from the Fair Hill fund and $64.50 from those pupils 
not friends. School opened the 18th of 4th month and closed 
8rd of 7th month 1874 making a session of 12 weeks. | 

‘* All of which we submit to the meeting. 


Hiram Griest Hannah G. Wright 
Louisa EK. Griest Jane F. Wright 
Elizah Wright - Maria EH. Tyson’’*® 


While Menallen Monthly Meeting was urged to establish a 
Monthly Meeting School, the committee could not see the possi- 


45 Min. Menallen Mo. Mtg., 18/V/1870. 
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bility of establishing one. In 1879 the following report was 
given by the committee: 
‘*To Menallen Monthly Meeting, 

‘“We the committee appointed to consider the subject of edu- 
cation, and get up a school, report, that after deliberately con- 
sidering the subject, way did not open to have a school in unity, 
and we therefore report that it is our united judgment that it is 
not best to have a school at this time under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting. 

**Signed, Cyrus 8. Griest, Sarah J. Wright, Elizabeth M. 

Koser, John B. Wright, Josiah Griest, Chas. J. 
Tyson and Elmira J. Cook.’’4? 

The following school report accompanied a letter from Maria 
EK. Tyson of Menallen Monthly Meeting to Edwin Blackburn, 
Chairman of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting Educational Com- 
mittee. The report was made July 17, 1882: 

‘*Our school at Fairmont, Adams County, Penn., 


Ao Oe CURIE aM aaa ee 4th mo. 17th. 1882 
SLE EE by Fo Cas OE OEE Me 6th ‘* 28rd. 1882 
Length of term 0... 10 weeks 


‘*Name the teacher—Rebecca M. Eppley—Member of meeting 
_-— School not under care of Monthly or preparative Meeting— 
No. pupils, Friends 10—The school was smaller than usual, partly 
because some of the older pupils have gone to higher schools to 
finish their education, and then there was another school in the 
neighborhood, also taught by a Friend, which was more con- 
venient. 

‘*T am sorry to send so poor a report this year. Our school 
is getting smaller year after year, and we cannot, at present 
raise a school, good enough to complete our children’s education, 
and we are obliged to send them away to some of the Normal or 
Select boarding schools, after they reach a certain age of ad- 
vancement. . 

‘‘Nor can we hope to remedy this until we have a suitable 
building in which to establish a permanent school under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting. Our sessions are too short and our 
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funds too limited to afford first class teachers, besides the con- 
tinual change of teachers has its disadvantages.’’ 

Maria E. Tyson reported during the same year that there were 
two schools within the limits of the meeting. One was estab- 
lished at Fairmont, and the other at Sunnyside.*® 

In 1886 a report of the Menallen School Committee was pre- 
sented to the meeting. This report gives a short history of the 
efforts of the committee from 1884: 

‘To Menallen Monthly Meeting of Friends to be held 21st of 
7 mo. 1886, 

‘*Dear Friends, 

‘* Although deeply interested in the subject of our appointment 
way did not open for the establishment of a Friends school in this 
neighborhood until late in the fall of 1884. The Educational 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, sent us $125 to pay for 
school room furniture. 

‘‘After much correspondence and many inquiries we engaged 
Gertrude Jones of Ohio for the first term at a salary of $45 per 
mo. She came highly recommended and when we opened the 
school with 16 pupils, 15 of them members of our meeting, we 
felt much encouraged with the prospect of building up a good 
school. We engaged our teacher for 74 months, 4$ winter term 
and 3 months spring term: but at the close of the winter term 
she was obliged to give up her school on account of protracted 
illness. The price of tuition was 75¢ per week for all pupils. 
We received $100 from the Fair Hill fund, $67.50 was applied 
toward paying the tuition of Friend’s children during the winter 
session. The balance $32.50 remained in bank until the close 
of the fall term, as there was no spring term. Upon making in- 
quiries looking toward opening the school again in the fall of 
1885 there was so little prospect of securing pupils enough to 
have an interesting school while the public schools were in ses- 
sion that it seemed best just to have a spring and fall term. The 
price of tuition for children under 12 years was reduced to 50 
cents per week and E. Belle Griest was employed as teacher at a 
salary of $35 per mo. During the fall term of 6 weeks, we had 


48 Letter from Maria E. Tyson to Edwin Blackburn, Baltimore, 17/VII/ 
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six pupils all of them members; and during the spring term 
eleven pupils, ten of them members of our meeting. For this 
spring term we have the promise of $150 from the Fair Hill 
fund. In the last two years we have held 14 meetings of our 
committee and kept minutes regularly of the proceedings. We 
have not succeeded in building up the school we had hoped for 
in the beginning though we made every effort that seemed to lay 
in our power; and at this time the prospect for the future is 
very discouraging, yet we feel that the work is just as important 
now as ever and ought not to be given up. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Maria EK. Tyson, Sec.’’*® 

By 1890 the Public Schools had become so well established that 
it was difficult to interest Friends in private schools conducted 
by members of the Society. The following report fairly repre- 
sents the situation: 

‘‘The circumstances surrounding and influencing the educa- 
tional interests of our Society in this neighborhood have not 
materially changed since our report to the monthly meeting in 
7th mo. 1886, and we have followed nearly the same plan men- 
tioned in that report. The proximity of the public school and 
the prevailing sentiment amongst many of our members in re- 
gard to select schools seems to render it impracticable to keep 
open an interesting self-supporting school during the school year, 
therefore our work has been to supplement the public schools by 
employing good teachers by the aid of the Fair Hill fund, and 
holding a spring term after the public schools close. We have 
not held regular meetings of the Committee, but at the call of 
the secretary whenever it seemed necessary. For the spring of 
1887, we employed Florence Griest as teacher at a salary of 
$35.00 per month, and have eleven pupils during a ten weeks 
term. Received $50.00 of Fair Hill fund. During the spring of 
1888 we had eight weeks school and only seven scholars. Sabilla 
E. Griest taught this term, and in consideration of the small size 
of the school only asked $25.00 per month. Received $40 from 
the Fair Hill fund. Spring of 1889 we had 15 pupils, all mem- 
bers, during a 10 weeks session, Mary KE. Griest teacher at a 
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salary of $30.00 per month. Received $50.00 from the Fair Hill 
fund. In each case the amount received from Fair Hill fund 
was paid on teacher’s salary and the balance raised by dividing 
proportionately amongst all the pupils in attendance. 

‘*For the spring of 1890, a term of ten weeks has been agreed 
upon with Mary E. Griest as teacher at a salary of $30.00 per 
month, and have the promise of $60.00 from the Fair Hill fund. 

Maria E. Tyson, Secretary.’’° 


4. Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting 


The monthly meeting was established in 1772. It was com- 
posed of Pipe Creek and Bush Creek Preparative Meetings.** 

The first reference to education (1779) was as follows: 

‘‘The representatives to the Quarterly Meeting reported they 
all attended, also produced a copy of a minute desiring this meet- 
ing’s committee on Reformation &c. carefully to inspect into the 
state of schools in each meeting and what provision is made or 
likely to be made for school-masters in each place and render a 
true account thereof to that meeting’s committee before next 
Quarter.’’°? 

This Monthly Meeting was once a branch of Warrington and 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. In 1779 the Quarterly Meeting’s 
report stated that ‘‘ within Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, a lot of 
ground purchased, a school house built, and a school under the 
direction of a committee appointed for that purpose... .’”? 

The following report of 1805 shows that the advice of the 
Yearly Meeting was accepted: 

‘‘The advice of our last Yearly Meeting as handed down in 
the extracts concerning the pious guarded education of our youth 
and the state of schools, was attended to at this time. It is con- 
cluded to inform the Quarterly Meeting that there is one school 
kept by a Friend within the limits of Bush Creek Preparative 
Meeting and under the direction of a committee of this meet- 
IND ae 


50 Ibid., 19/III/1890. 

51 First Book of Pipe Creek Mo. Mtg. Minutes, 1772-1801. 
52 Min. Pipe Creek Mo. Mtg., 15/1V/1779. 

53 Min. Warrington and Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 20/I1X/1779. 
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Six years later a school house was built near Pipe Creek meet- 
ing house: 

‘‘The subject of schools being at this time brought into view 
and the committee heretofore appointed on school concern re- 
porting they have paid attention to their appointment, that a 
school house has lately been built near Pipe Creek m. house and 
that they wish to be released after considering the subject.’’®® 

In 1815 the committee reported that ‘‘they apprehend a gen- 
eral anxiety is apparent among our members in regard to the 
guarded education of their children and there are two school 
houses, one belonging to each of our Preparative Meetings, one 
of which is now occupied by a teacher in membership and there 
are frequently two or three schools taught by such within our 
limits.’’°® 

In 1816 the following minute was recorded: 

‘‘The Friends appointed to open subscriptions and encourage 
the raising of money to assist the Yearly Meeting in establishing 
an Institution for the education of our youth report they have 
attended to the subject and have on subscription Ten Hundred 
and Seventy Dollars.’’*’ 

The school committee in 1836 reported as follows: 

‘We the school committee having conferred together, agree to 
report we have paid some attention to our appointment from 
time to time and that the school at Pipe Creek is now taught by 
a Friend and until quite recently two schools in New Market 
have been taught by Friends.’’*® 

A year later the minutes informed that ‘‘the property at Pipe 
Creek is under rent and that at Bush Creek is under the care 
of that preparative Meeting.’’°® 

The following report concerning the disposal of Pipe Creek 
school property was given in 1866: 

‘‘The undersigned, on behalf of the Trustees appointed to dis- 
pose of the school property, at Pipe Creek and to pay the pro- 
ceeds thereof to the Friends appointed by Pipe Creek Prepara- 


55 Ibid., 15/VI/1811. 

56 Ibid., 19/VIII/1815. 

57 [bid., 17/VIII/1816. , 
58 Ibid., 18/V1I/1836. 

59 Ibid., 15/VII/1837. 
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tive Meeting to receive it &¢., report; they have leased six and 
three quarter acres of the said property to Shepherd Wood for 
ninety-nine years renewable forever, for the sum of five hundred 
dollars; and there yet remains undisposed of, about eighty-five 
perches,—it being a triangular piece of land above the road, 
upon which the school house stood.’’® 

In 1880 L. Shepherd of Union Bridge communicated with 
Edwin Blackburn of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Educational 
Committee, with reference to the prospect of obtaining some as- 
sistance in the support of the school at Union Bridge: 

‘Union Bridge, Md., 3-22-1880. 

‘*Kdwin Blackburn, 

‘*Ksteemed Friend, 

‘‘The school at Union Bridge will close its third term in 
next month. The parties interested wish to continue the school 
another term or part of a term, and want to know whether they 
can get some of the school fund, to assist in running a fourth 
term. Please let me know what to report. 

L. Shepherd.’’ 

In 1883 the meeting ‘‘united’’ with the proposal of men 
Friends that there be a ‘‘joint committee appointed to take 
charge of Friends Select School at Pipe Creek.’’ Sarah Ann 
Shepherd and Harriet C. Hibberd were appointed to that ser- 
vice.®? 

In 1883 Isaiah Lightner and his wife requested the privilege 
of ‘‘buying all the shares of the Friends Seminary and letting it 
remain in the hands of the Monthly Meeting, to be managed as 
a school under the care of Friends.’’®? 

The meeting accepted the proposition of Isaiah Lightner and 
appointed a committee to act as trustees. Friends Seminary 
property at Union Bridge was accepted by the trustees, and two 
copies of a contract were signed by both parties.** When the 
property was transferred, a large committee of men and women 
Friends were appointed. They were instructed to care for the 


60 [bid., 17/II1/1866. 
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institution and ‘‘report the progress of the school once in three 
months.’’ In 1884 the committee made the following report: 

‘‘During the past year a school has been in operation under 
the charge of a young man in membership with Friends, aided 
by a female assistant teacher. 

‘fA portion of the committee visited the school at different 
times, and were satisfied with the management of the school, and 
the general progress of the scholars. The teacher’s report shows 
the whole number in attendance 22. 


MN ANOTA@e Der MON tise seicnciaecin ve 
Number of boys 17, Girls 23. Ages 6 to 19 years. 
Average Ae ADOUE.... eects 13 years. 


‘‘The Committee applied to the disbursing committee of the 
Yearly Meeting for aid, and received of the Fair Hill Fund, 
$100.00. There was expended $78.39, and there still remains a 
small surplus in the hands of the Committee. 

‘‘The former teacher C. J. Lewis, expects to continue the 
school during the coming year. 

“8th mo. 16th. 1884 

(Jesse Smith 
(Harriet C. Hibberd., 
Of the Committee (Sarah A. Shepherd 
(Samuel M. Russell 
i| (Pemberton Wood’’® 

The Union Bridge School reopened about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1884, and continued in session for nine months. Curtis 
J. Lewis was assisted by Rachel Wright. There were twenty- 
one boys and twenty-two girls in attendance. During the year, 
the ‘‘addition of a class-room was made to the north end of the 
house.’ ’® 

The school continued to exist until 1888. It was then re- 
ported that the teacher was dissatisfied because of insufficient 
income. The report of the school committee for 1888 was as 
follows: 

‘The school committee during the past year continued their 
care and oversight of Friends Select School at Union Bridge 


65 I[bid., 16/VIII/1884. 
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which was taught by Belle H. Mooney, a member of Society, 
and every way efficient as a teacher. The school was satisfac- 
tory to all concerned except the teacher, whose income therefrom 
was not sufficient to induce her to continue another year. Mem- 
bers of the Committee, and others, occasionally visited the school, 
and found it in good working condition. There was disbursed 
among the patrons of the school (members of the Society $39.16 
of the Fair Hill Fund, being 334 percent of their tuition bills. 
Efforts have been made to secure a teacher for the ensuing year, 
but so far without success.—We remain your friends, On behalf 
of the Committee 

Annie EK. Wood 

Pemberton Wood’’® 


5. York Monthly Meeting 


York Monthly Meeting was established in 1786.%° 

This meeting was once large. It has been said that Thomas 
Wetherald’s powerful sermons attracted so many people that the 
‘‘meeting-house would scarce contain the people assembled.’’®® 
In 1857, however, the meetings became so small that they were 
no longer able to hold a monthly meeting,”° and it was agreed to 
discontinue both the Monthly and Preparative Meetings and 
unite them with the Friends of Baltimore Monthly Meeting.” 

Three years after the establishment of the meeting, York 
Monthly Meeting received the following communication from the 
Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings and ten copies of Robert 
Barclay’s Catechism. 

‘*To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings: 

‘Our Meeting for Sufferings being informed that a new im- 
pression of Robert Barclay’s Catechism is wanted and inquired 
after in divers places and that the introduction thereof into our 
schools and families may be instructively useful to the youth 
have directed the reprinting a number of them for the service 


67 Ibid., 18/VIII/1888. ; 

68 Min. Warrington and Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 18/IX/1786; also first mtg. 
Minutes of York Mo. Mtg., 1786-1854. 

69 An Account of the Meetings of the Society of Friends Within the 
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of Friends within the compass of our Yearly Meeting and it is 
desired that Monthly Meeting would appoint suitable Friends 
for a proper distribution of them particularly to the schools 
under the care of Preparative or other meetings, enjoining the 
tutors to have them read at seasonable times by such of the chil- 
dren in classes who have made due advancement in their learn- 
ing, which it is hoped may have a beneficial tendency to promote 
their solid religious information and gradually lead their minds 
to a desire after a further acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures 
and the writings of our ancient Friends and others of later years 
which show the consistency of our Christian testimony in its 
various branches, with the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, 
and thus they may become qualified through the influence of 
divine grace to give an answer to every man that asked a reason 
of the hope that is in them with meekness and fear.’’”? 

Friends of York Monthly Meeting reported the establishment 
of a school as early as 1791. A concern arose among them be- 
cause it was not under the care of the meeting. The following 
note contains the suggestions of the meeting : 

‘The subject of schools being revived and having a school 
amongst us not under the direction of this meeting, as yet 
Friends were of the mind that it might be best for this meeting 
to have that school more particularly under their care. Wm. 
Matthews, Wm. Willis, Harman Updegraff, John Love and Jesse 
Kersey are appointed to have the care of it until further 
directed.’’’* 

Two years later the committee thus appointed sent in the fol- 
lowing report concerning the school: 

‘“We the committee appointed to attend and inspect into the 
situation of the school having several times met and once at- 
tended at the school do agree to report that we are of opinion 
that the school is not held agreeable to the intention of the Quar- 
terly Meeting—and are of opinion that it would be expedient 
for the Monthly Meeting to enter into a subscription as soon as 
may be for a yearly salary for the support of a school in this 


72 Min. York Mo. Mtg., 8/VII/1789. 
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place agreeable to the advice of the Yearly Meeting in the year 
1778 all of which we submit to the Meeting.’’™* 

In 1801 the meeting was directed to forward to the Yearly 
Meeting an account of the progress in establishing schools.** In 
spite of the urgent advice of the superior meeting, the subject 
was not mentioned again until 1808, when the following minute 
was recorded : 

““The following Friends are appointed to the oversight of 
Friends’ School held in the West end of the House; Henry Cox, 
Joseph Elgar, Thomas Owen and Caleb Kirk and report their 
care every three months.’’"® 

In 1816, at the direction of the Yearly Meeting, York Monthly 
Meeting appointed Samuel Kirk, Phineas Davis, Jonathan Jes- 
sup, and Amos Gilbert to ‘‘raise by subscription, a fund for an 
institution for the education of the children of Friends under 
the care of York Monthly Meeting.’’"’ 

It is evident that the committee met with no success, for we 
are informed that no money was subscribed for the purpose.7® 

In 1837 it was reported that some of the York Monthly Meet- 
ing minutes were lost during the ‘‘great freshet in the Cadoras 
Creek in the eighth month, 1817, when some of those minutes 

. were found amongst drift, several miles below York.’’ This 
fact may account,.in part, for the very few references to the edu- 
cational efforts of York Friends.”® 


74 Ibid., 6/111/1793. 77 Ibid., 10/1V/1816. 
75 Ibid., 9/XII/1801. 78 Ibid., 6/VIII/1817. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SCHOOLS OF NOTTINGHAM QUARTER 


1. Meetings of Nottingham Quarter 


This chapter deals with material relating to the history of 
schools in Nottingham, Deer Creek and Little Britain Monthly 
Meetings. Nottingham Quarterly Meeting was established in 
1819." 

2. Nottingham Monthly Meeting 


While Nottingham Quarterly Meeting was not established 
early, the Preparative and Monthly Meetings of Nottingham 
have had a long and interesting history. However, due to the 
fact that ‘‘in early times Preparative meetings preserved no rec- 
ords of their proceedings, the period from 1702, ’til the estab- 
lishment of the Monthly Meeting in 1730, is almost a blank in 
the history of Nottingham.’’? 

Thomas Chalkley, a travelling minister of prominence, paid 
frequent visits to Nottingham. From his journal we learn that 
the Meeting was securely established by 1721. He writes as 
follows: 

‘‘In the year 1721, Thomas Lightfoot and I, with William 
Brown, went to a meeting at Bush river, and going over Susque- 
hanna ferry, the people were fiddling and dancing. . . . After 
it we returned by way of Nottingham, and had a meeting 
there ...’’% Again he states that in 1725 ‘‘from Georges 
Creek we traveled to Nottingham, and had a large meeting on a 
First day, and another, very large, in a Second day, where were 
many people of divers persuasions. ‘The house could not contain 
us, so that we met in an orchard .. .’”* 

Nottingham Monthly Meeting, at one time or another, was com- 
posed of East Nottingham, West Nottingham, Little Elk, Octo- 
raro, and Oxford Preparative Meetings.® 


1 Brown, Levi K., Acct. of the Mtgs. of the Soc. of Friends of Balt. Yr. 
Mtg., 31; also Nottingham Quarterly Meeting Minutes, 1819-1892. 
2 Trimble, James, Notes and Reminiscences of Nottingham, 26. 
3 Chalkley, Thomas, Journal, 138. : 
4 Ibid., 189. 
5 Brown, Levi K., op. cit., 32; also Mo. Mtg. Minutes. 
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The minutes of the Meetings make no reference to the estab- 
lishment of schools before 1778. However, we are told that edu- 
cation of some sort was provided as early as 1715. James 
Trimble, in his ‘‘Notes and Reminiscences of Nottingham,’’ ex- 
presses the feeling that the ‘‘first essays towards Public Schools 
seems to have been the attendance of children at the shops of 
mechanies or others of sedentary habits in their business, who 
were willing to impart such knowledge as they possessed for a 
trifle.’’ John Churchman, an outstanding figure in the Meet- 
ing, writes as follows in 1715 concerning his acquisition of the 
rudiments of learning: 

‘* Although the man by whom I was taught, was poor and sat 
in his loom, being a weaver, while the children read to him, I 
improved very fast, and he soon put me to writing and finding 
my capacity as ripe as is common in boys of that age, he began 
to teach me arithmetic.’”® 

The apprenticeship type of education, which was quite com- 
mon in the early history of the colonies, was gradually super- 
seded by another and better system. Trimble, in referring to 
the provisions that were made for the education of the children 
of Friends of Nottingham, states that, 

‘Tt is certain that two log school houses were built, probably 
about the time the Monthly Meeting was established. One near 
the meeting house, and the other a little south of Stubs’ Mill. 

‘‘The former stood on the South side of the Wilmington road, 
nearly opposite the grave yard... 

‘‘The other school house was located on the south side of the 
road leading from the Green Tree tavern to Stubs’ Mill, on a 
property owned at the time by David Brown. ... From ecir- 
cumstances it seems probable these log buildings were used for 
schools ’till about 1780, when the general concern for a more sys- 
tematic and extended mode of education was initiated through- 
out the Society, by the earnest recommendations of the Yearly 
Meeting, which led to the erection in that year on an improved 
plan, of the school house a few rods west of the meeting house, 
which a number of us still living, well remember. 


6 An Acct. of the Gospel Labors and Christian Experience of John Church- 
man, 10, 11. 
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‘‘About this time also was inaugurated the appointment of 
school committees, whose duty was to visit the schools, examine 
into the progress of the pupils, read the rules adopted by the 
meeting for the government of schools in their .. . , aceompa- 
nied by proper counsel, and decide on the books to be used, 
among which the Bible and Testament held a prominent place.’”’ 

Early in 1771 the first reference to education of any sort was 
found in the Monthly Meeting minutes. The minute stated that 
Timothy Kirk requested a certificate for his son Timothy, who 
had been apprenticed to a Friend in Wilmington.® 

By 1774 it is evident that there was a school in East Notting- 
ham. This school was patronized by Friends. It was, undoubt- 
edly, conducted by Friends, though not under the direction of 
the Meeting: | 

**Kast Nottingham Preparative Meeting informs this meeting 
that Isaac Brown, son of Isaac Brown, has been guilty of fight- 
ing with another person at School, which became very pub- 
UGnene 27 "9 

In 1778 the Meeting began to take official notice of the schools, 
in accord with the instructions received from the Yearly Meet- 
ing: 

‘‘This meeting received a copy of an epistle given by a com- 
mittee of our last Yearly Meeting, relating to the schooling and 
education of youth, which was read and a copy directed to be 
sent to each Preparative meeting, and Joseph England is desired 
to furnish them therewith.’’’® 

The following year the Meeting appointed a committee to con- 
sider the advice which the Yearly Meeting had given, and stated 
that, 

‘“‘This meeting received 14 Printed Papers from the Yearly 
Meeting, called Observations Respecting the Education of Youth 
in Schools; one of which was read and are divided to the Pre- 
' parative Meetings.—And the meeting now solidly considering 
the advice therein contained, appoints George Churchman, 


7 Trimble, James, Notes and Reminiscences of Nottingham, 33. 
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William Webster, Benj. Wilson and Joseph England, to take the 
matter under their care and report at a future meeting.’’' 

In 1779 it was proposed, in order to promote the interests of 
schools, that it would be advantageous to hold a ‘‘ Conference on 
Schools.’’ The Meeting agreed to the proposal and ‘‘desired 
that as many of the heads of families of each Preparative Meet- 
ing as possibly can, meet at West Nottingham . . . for that pur- 
pose.’’?? The next year a report was made as follows: ‘‘ Report 
is made that several Friends attended respecting the care of 
Schools as proposed at last meeting and there is some prospect of 
a school being had. The matter is left under the care of the 
committee.’’** Three months later it is reported that ‘‘as there 
is now two schools within the verge of this meeting, it is thought 
best to have a visit performed to them in order that a clear re- 
port be given to next ...’* The following minute shows 
clearly that the school committee was not pleased with the school 
situation : 

‘“We have received an account that the two schools at East 
Nottingham and Little Britain have been lately visited by some 
of the committee appointed in that case; but as the said schools 
have not come to such a state as far as to say much about the 
circumstances of them at this time; the subject is continued 
under care in hopes that as Friends endeavour to unite in obser- 
vation of what is recommended by the Body, a profitable prog- 
ress may be made and further encouragement given to that 
subject of importance.’’?® 

In 1782 Nottingham Monthly Meeting was visited by nine 
members of the Quarterly Meeting Committee on Education. 
This committee, which was ‘‘appointed to impress the concern 
of the Yearly Meeting on the subject of promoting suitable 
schools,’’ endeavored to show the necessity for immediate action 
on the part of the Monthly Meeting.** Two months after the 
visit of the Quarterly Meeting Committee, the local school com- 


11 [bid., 20/XII/1778. 
12 Ibid., 24/IV/1779. 

13 [bid., 31/II1/1780. 
14 Ibid., 24/V1/1780. 

15 Ibid., 29/VII/1780. 
16 Ibid., 25/V/1782. 
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mittee sent in the following rather discouraging report: ‘‘We 
the Committee appointed to have under care the concern for pro- 
moting suitable schools, report that the same has been frequently 
attended to in each of our meetings, and it appears to have some 
weight in the minds of a considerable number of Friends, yet 
weakness appears amongst us in relation thereto, on several ac- 
counts, though at present there is a School at Little Britain, 
taught by a member of our Society and under the care of 
Friends, which the committee have lately visited and have found 
some encouragement to hope for an advancement in some other 
places if the subject is kept properly in view, which is submitted 
to the meeting.’’*” 

Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings were in the prac- 
tice of sending books to the subordinate meetings. In 1783 
Nottingham reported as follows: ‘‘This meeting now received 
fifty-nine small books sent by the Meeting for Sufferings in 
Philadelphia. The authors were Joseph Phipps, William Penn 
and Anthony Benezett .. .’’45 

By 1787 the subject of education had again claimed the seri- 
ous attention of the Meeting: ‘‘The subject of promoting suitable 
schools being considered, Joseph Reynolds, Joseph Harlan, 
Thomas Brown, Thomas Waring and Richard Reynolds are ap- 
pointed to unite with Edward Churchman and Jeremiah Brown 
of/ Britain (who are appointed by the Quarterly Meeting) and 
endeavour to attend thereto according to ability and the impor- 
tance of the subject.’’’® 

Four months later the committee that was appointed to labor 
in conjunction with the Quarterly Meeting committee reported 
as follows: ‘‘The school education of our youth is under the care 
of a committee but little progress has been made therein.’’*° 

In 1788 the report of the committee on schools stated the sit- 
uation as follows: 

‘“The committee in the case of schools report they have con- 
ferred together, and that there is one school set up at West Not- 
tingham, the Master a Friend, and under the care of the Com- 

17 Ibid., 27/VI1/1782. 

18 Tbid., 11/X/1783. 


19 Ibid., 31/111/1787. 
20 Ibid., 28/VII/1787. 
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mittee. Also one at Little-Britain, likely to be set up afresh, 
under the care of Friends; and they further propose that they 
think it might be well for a school-house to be built on the Meet- 
ing House land at Hast Nottingham, which would be the likeliest 
way to promote a school in that neighbourhood, which being con- 
sidered and an addition to the Committee proposed and agreed 
to; Hezekiah Rowls, Benjamin Hough, Reuben Reynolds and 

Jacob Reynolds, Junior, are appointed to that service ...’2 

In 1793 the late representatives to the Quarterly Meeting re- 
ported that they had received thirty-five books for the use of the 
Meeting. The committee explained that the list of books con- 
tained, among others, William Penn’s Reflections, Maxims, and 
Advice to His Children and stated that these were chiefly in- 
tended for schools. The attention of the school committee was 
called expressly to these.?” 

The guiding hand of the Quarterly Meeting, which in turn 
was influenced by the Yearly Meeting, was in evidence again in 
1793, as the following minute shows: 

**A minute was also received from the Quarter recommending 
the promoting funds for the support of schools, Jeremiah Brown, 
Joseph England, Thomas Rogers, Joshua Pugh, Joseph Rey- 
nolds, Samuel Cookson, Jacob Reynolds, Levi Reynolds, Henry 
Reynolds, John Jones, Jeremiah Brown, L. B., and John Web- 
ster are appointed to take the same under consideration and pro- 
ceed therein as they may think best in order to promote the busi- 
ness and report to next meeting.’’** 

A minute of the following Monthly Meeting shows that the 
committee submitted a report, with reference to the raising of a 
fund, for the purpose of establishing schools: 

‘“The Friends appointed produced the following report in 
writing, which being solidly considered is united with, and the 
Preparative Meetings are requested to promote subscriptions for 
that purpose, and the clerk is directed to furnish each meeting 
with a copy of this minute with said report, which is, That at 
each Preparative Meeting a suitable subscription paper be 
formed, declaring that the Principle subscribed be kept as 


21 [bid., 23/11/1788. 
22 [bid., 23/11/1793. 
23 Ibid. 
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a stock, the Interest, and increase whereof to be applied for hir- 
ing Teachers and, who shall teach such Children gratis, as the 
Committee of the Monthly Meeting shall judge proper, and that 
suitable Friends be named in each subscription paper as Trus- 
tees of said money, to account for the same to the meeting, and 
that Friends generally be invited to subscribe thereto, according 
to their circumstances, and if it does not suit them to pay the 
money, to give their obligation for the same to the Trustees, and 
we have no doubt if this mode was generally united with and put 
in practice amongst our members, that in a short time, proper 
schools would be established and kept, much more to satisfaction 
than heretofore. Signed by all the Committee present, Joseph 
England, Thomas Rogers, Jeremiah Brown, Joseph Reynolds, 
Joshua Pugh, Levi Reynolds, Henry Reynolds, John Jones, John 
Webster, and Jeremiah Brown, L. B.’’** 

In 1794 the Meeting appointed a committee to visit the night 
school that had been established at West Nottingham. The fol- 
lowing is a report of the committee: 

‘“We, the committee appointed last meeting to visit and in- 
spect into the Association, lately entered into at West Notting- 
ham wherein divers members of our meeting were concerned 
agree to report, that all of us attended said school except one, 
and endeavor, to feel after, and examine into, the state and sit- 
uation thereof, and after having a solid conference on the sub- 
ject, were all united in judgment, that it will be safest for our 
young friends to withdraw from said association which we sub- 
mit to the Monthly Meeting, 4th mo. 26th, 1794.’’?° 

East Nottingham Preparative Meeting adopted the following 
article of agreement in 1797: 

‘We the Subscribers, being disposed to contribute to the suit- 
able school education of the children of those in depressed cir- 
eumstances and poor orphants, as well as to encourage the em- 
- ploying of suitable Teachers in our Schools within the circle of 
East Nottingham Particular Meeting agreeably with the advice 
of our Yearly Meeting, given in the year 1778, and at divers 
times since by our Yearly, Quarterly and Monthly Meetings— 


24 Ibid., 30/111/1793. 
25 Ibid., 36/IV/1794. 
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Do agree to pay into the hands of Trustees appointed by our 
Preparative Meeting the sums we have subscribed hereto on or 
before the first day of the first month in the year of 1798, or 
give our obligations for the payment thereof with lawfull inter- 
est till paid. In trust only for the use, and in order that the 
Principal sum may remain in stock. The interest arising there- 
from to be applied to the purposes above mentioned in such man- 
ner as our Preparative Meeting shall direct—and to no other 
use whatsoever, except the direction thereof be hereby, hereafter 
submitted to the Monthly Meeting.’’*® 

The above agreement was endorsed by the following persons. 
Their respective subscriptions are listed below: 


TABLE I 
>> 8 orP - Af ee? 

‘“Hezekiah Rowls 20 Joseph England 
Robert Brown ee Be Paid Cash— 18 15 
Charles Johnson aa eed * Joseph Reynolds 25 
Joshua Pugh 15 Eli Kirk S «(2° 428 
Charity Sidwell 10 Reuben Harris 6 5 
Hannah Pugh 6 5 George and 
James Trimble 25 Joseph Churchman GecteG 
William and Isaac Shortledge BS 2 ae 

Catharine Rogers 15 Samuel Reynolds o." 2326 
Thomas Reynolds 6:56 Thomas Underhill 65 
Isaac Chandlee 5 Uriah Brown 6 57727 


Nottingham Monthly Meeting contributed to the establishment 
and support of Westtown Boarding School. George Churech- 
man, Jr., reported in 1804 that subscriptions had been collected 


amounting, 
‘‘In Kast Nottingham to ........... 17 dollars 25 cents 
In Little Britain eae 14 dollars 50 ‘“ 
In West Nottingham .......... 7 dollars 


(OER es ween 38 dollars 75 cents’’*® 
In 1804 the committee in charge of schools, ‘‘agreeable to the 
direction of the Yearly Meeting,’’ submitted a report which 
‘‘met the approbation’’ of the Meeting. It is as follows: 
26 Quoted from James Trimble’s Notes and Reminiscences of Nottingham, 
27 Ibid. 
28 Min. Nottingham Mo. Mtg., 25/11/1804. 
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‘“Numbers of us have met many times on the occasion, taken 
the subject into deliberate consideration and had free communi- 
cation of sentiment on various interesting subjects respecting our 
Schools in general, we wish also that Friends in general would 
dip deep under a sense of the necessity, and would with energy 
strive more and more to keep up Schools in regular progressions, 
for the want of which we apprehend the rising youth sustain 
great loss. Schools generally speaking so far as they have come 
under our notice have been conducted in a good degree to satis- 
faction in many respects—But Masters and Scholars in most or 
all of them appear to have labored under great inconvenience for 
want of suitable books and a sufficient quantity of them which 
defect we believe may be remedied without adding much to the 
expense theretofore experienced by employers and would greatly 
contribute to forward the childrens progress in learning if duly 
supplied—We have therefore subjoined a short catalogue of 
books; that (partly) from advices of a valuable Friend and 
(partly) from our own sense and judgment, we recommend to 
be purchased in suitable quantities for use in our schools. They 
are, 


Philadelphia primer for Children and 
(a small book called) Second Book young Spellers 


(| { One of these for every Scholar ad- 
Peirce’s Spelling book— { vanced beyond the two first men- 
| tioned for spelling 
Introduction to the English Reader 
English Reader 
Seriptures 
Barclay’s Catechism 
Penn’s Maxims and Reflections 


Emmor Himber’s Assistant ‘ 
Zachriah Gess’s ditto \ for arithmetic 


‘‘The above mentioned Books (most of them may with pro- 
priety be purchased by the dozen for each School and be the 
property of the School, and placed under the care of a Commit- 
tee or otherwise as may be found expedient, and if procured by 
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the dozen may be had at a reduced price—The foregoing plan 
if carried into effect will at once enable Masters to put Schools 
into suitable Classes, without which or some other effective 
means the progress of children will (we apprehend) remain to 
be much retarded, and Masters continue to labor under great in- 
convenience—With earnest wishes to see Schools established on 
the best possible footing for the help and ease of Masters and 
the greatest benefit of scholars and employes we submit to the 
Meeting Ist of 9 Month 1804, 
Signed on behalf of the Committee by 
John Hinsey Ruth Carter 
Jacob Job Esther Reynolds 
Thos. Waring Rebekah Waring 
Jesse Pickering Lydia Quinby’’”® 
The frequent urging of the superior meetings influenced East 
Nottingham to approve of the proposal to build a school house: 
‘‘The consideration of building a school house in E. Notting- 
ham township being resumed, the committee inform, they have 
made enquiry and do not find any material opposition, the case 
being attended to, this meeting approves of the proposal—Uria 
Brown, Simeon Woodrow and George Churchman, Junior, are 
appointed as trustees to secure a title for the Lott and proceed, 
aS way may open in promoting subscriptions, and building the 
House.’’*° 
In 1809 it was reported that, ‘‘One school and sometimes two 
have been kept up sinee last account of which the Committee re- 
ports favorably. The teacher now employed, is not a member 
of our Society. Divers of our members send their children to 
school not under the direction of friends.’’*+ 
The school committee submitted the following report in 1810: 
‘‘That a school has of late been taught at East Nottingham by a 
member of our Society, towards which they have extended care, 
with desires that it might be conducted consonant with the de- 
sign of the Yearly Meeting, the substance of which is directed 
to be forwarded in answer to the fourth annual Querie.’’*? 


29 Ibid., 7/IX/1804. 
30 Ibid., 11/X/1805. 
31 [bid., 10/11/1809. 
32 Ibid., 9/11/1810. 
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The committee further reported: ‘‘That after deliberate con- 
sideration they agree to suggest a belief, that it might be ad- 
vantageous if some certain rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of schools, under the care of Friends were considered and 
approved, either by the Monthly or Quarterly Meeting.’’** 

In 1813 the following report was made relative to schools: 
‘‘One school kept up at East Nottingham under the care of a 
committee but taught by a person not in membership. Also one 
at West Nottingham kept one quarter since last account, taught 
by a Friend and under the care of the committee, both kept to a 
good degree of satisfaction.’ ’** 

The report of 1817 showed that there were two schools within 
the ‘‘verge’’ of the Meeting.*® By 1820 there were three, and 
these were taught by members of the Society.*° 

The Trustees of East Nottingham Corporation of Friends, pro- 
duced the following report (1854) concerning the school property 
known as Poplar Ridge: 

‘“‘The Trustees of East Nottingham Corporation of Friends, 
report that a school property call’d Poplar Ridge, was convey’d 
to us in the year 1818 by Samuel Clement, that circumstances 
rendering it difficult to conduct a School as originally intended, 
it was proposed to relinquish the prospect of holding it. But 
several friends in that vicinity now expressing a willingness to 
undertake the management of the School, we recommended to 
the Monthly Meeting to appoint Samuel Clement, Edwin Y. 
Brown and Hiram Clement a committee for that purpose. 

Thos. Bradway 

A. M. Passmore 

James Trimble 
On behalf of the Trustees 
aforesaid Meeting concluded.’”?” 

In July, 1873, East Nottingham Preparative Meeting offered 
the proposal to establish a select school within the ‘‘verge’’ of 
the Meeting : 


Ist mo. 13th 1854 


33 Ibid. 36 Ibid., 4/VIIL/1820. 
84 Ibid., 5/11/1813. 87 Ibid., 13/1/1854. 
35 [bid., 7/11/1817. 
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“*The proposition to establish a select School within our limits 
under the care of the meeting as presented by a minute of East 
Nottingham Preparative Meeting was after due consideration 
favorably united with and referred to a Committee consisting of 
Marshall J. Hunt, David Philips, Joseph H. Lincoln, Wm. Way, 
Geo. B. Passmore, Seneca P. Broomell, Jos. K. Brown and Joseph 
Hambleton to further investigate and carefully consider the im- 
portant subject and report of their care at a future meeting.” 

In 1874 the old committee on education asked to be released 
and recommended, 

“The appointment of a joint committee of men and women 
Friends consisting of two of each from each preparative meet- 
ing to proceed in establishing a School for both sexes within 
the limits of this meeting under the care and jurisdiction of the 
meeting in such manner and to open at such time and to be 
located as may seem best. This Committee to serve ome year 
from their appointment or until released and to report of their 
care as May appear necessary.”™* 

The above recommendation was approved by the Meeting and 
Ellis P. Passmore, Edwin Haines, and William Way were ap- 
pointed members of the committee. Women Friends also ap- 
proved of it and appointed Mary F. Brown, Huldah J. Headly. 
S. Matilda Philips, and Elmira Hunt to serve on the committee.“ 

The new committee reported the following month as follows: 

**The Committee on Education report to Nottingham M. M. we 
have proposed to open a school in the Hall building at Rising 
Sun by the aid of subseribers thereto at the rate of 80c per week 
tuition per scholar for regular classes and 50c¢ per week for 
Elementary branches and we propose that this Monthly Meeting 
appropriate whatever may be required to pay the rent for the 
rooms and furnish the same suitable for the School at a cost 
not exceeding three hundred and Fifty Dollars, which amount 
is hereby proposed to be raised by a collection among friends 
and to prepare to draw upon the Yearly Meeting for aid therein. 
Signed Wm. Way Clerk of Com.’** 
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It was also the desire of the school committee to ““raise a fund 
of about two-hundred and fifty dollars to start the school and 
thereby be entitled to a share in the Fair-Hill Fund . .”** 

The report of April, 1875, states that the committee “‘made a 
satisfactory visit to the school’’ under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting and expressed “‘general satisfaction with the apparent 
progress of the scholars and the management of the school . .” 
The report, two months later, was as follows: 

**School was opened in the Hall Building in Rising Sun, Md. 
on the 31st of 8th. Month. under the imstruction of two teachers 
of experience and learning and in membership with Friends. 

** At the expiration of twenty nime consecutive weeks of school. 
circumstances beyond the control of the Committee or superin- 
tendent appointed by them, rendered a change of teachers 

**Zealous efforts were made to procure teachers for the bal- 
ance of the school year, who were in membership with us and 
possessing the essential qualifications of mind and heart fitting 
for such an important and arduous trust. In the prosecution of 
our enquiries it became apparent. that, teachers of the highest 
intellectual attainments, skill and eulture, rarely abound withm 
the present membership of Friends. To what extent this s 
due, to past neglect in this most important matter of education. 
we leave Friends to infer for themselves. We succeeded how- 
ever, through the aid of our Superintendent, Geo. B. Passmore 
im securing the services of two teachers well qualified by educa- 
tion and experience to teach out school. They however, of 
Friends families and parentage were not of our religious persua- 
sion. 

“*The school finally closed for the summer vacation, on the 
2nd. of 7th. Month. having been m session Forty one weeks 
during the past year. During this time we have under mstruc- 
- tion sixty-seven scholars in attendance, seventeen of whom were 
members and three were being educated at the mstance of their 
rand parents who are members of Society. The untirmg efforts 
of our teachers to advance every valuable interest of those com- 


«2 Ibid. 
43 Ibid_, 16/1V/1875. 
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mitted to their care and oversight and as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the views and wishes of Friends, the good de- 
portment of the Scholars in no ease so far as appears having 
given occasion for discipline beyond the slightest admonition, 
and their marked progress shown in their several departments 
of study as evinced in recitations and closing examinations, in 
the presence of the committee and other visitors, during the 
progress and closing exercises of the school, have all been sources 
of profound comfort and congratulation. 

‘*Respecting the merit and success of the school thus far in 
promoting the object and design of the Monthly Meeting, there 
seems room for but one opinion, that all has been done that could 
be expected of the school itself to do, with the limited assistance 
at our hands to afford. . . As a matter of information belonging 
to this meeting we include in this report the following state- 
ment of receipts for Tuition during the year, a portion of which 
remains unpaid and the expenditures for wees salaries, all 
of which has been paid. 


‘Salary and Board of Instructors ................. 1070.50 
Gross amt. received & due for Tuition ................ 925.30 
Thus. showing 8 .deleit-OL sis came cmtansee 145.20 


which has been met and provided for by the Superintendent of 
the School, from his own private means, as agreed upon with the 
M. M. at the beginning and for which no claim is felt to rest 
upon the meeting, further than a united support it is believed 
would have averted such a result. From the above exhibit of 
receipts and expenses it appears that the regular attendance of 
but five additional pupils would have made our school fully self 
sustaining, so that we have the encouraging hope that the apathy 
and misgivings that have obtained with some of our members in 
the past will be totally dispelled in the future and come to dis- 
cern as with one mind the countless benefits that must accrue to 
ourselves, our children and to the community in which we live, 
by the advantage of better school facilities than we have had, 
and that we all will become sensible and alive to the importance 
of this service of supporting a Friends’ school within the limits 
of our Monthly Meeting and that no one will be found of us so 


OO ——— es 
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oblivious to the best interests of our community or the wants of 
our children, as to permit himself to withhold either material 
aid or influence within his power to bestow that may be needful 
in perfecting and perpetuating an institution of learning that 
may meet our views and necessities and that shall under the in- 
fluence of the Fountain of all good, be productive of good results 
and an honor to our loved Society.’’** 

The Monthly Meeting school committee reported in 1876 that, 
‘‘T™he school has been in successful operation up to the close of 
the term ending in the sixth month, under the management of 
Wm. Overholt, whom we have appointed to take charge of the 
school for the year which commences on the 28th of this 
MOUtE go 

The following report is a copy of the original which was sub- 
mitted to the Meeting. It contained no date, but it is apparent 
that it was submitted during, or at the close of the school year 
1881-2. The report was as follows: 

‘‘T™he school at Rising Sun has been attended during the school 
year of 1881 & 2 by 62 pupils of which number 28 were girls 
and 34 boys; classes were taught in all the common school 
branches. 

** Among the higher branches taught were Chemistry, Rhetoric, 
Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography, Geometry, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Book Keeping, Etymology and a class in Caesar. 
A portion of the year two assistants were employed. .. .’’46 

In 1879 Baltimore Yearly Meeting referred to the establish- 
ment of a school in Kast Nottingham Preparative Meeting: 

*“We also have an interesting report from East Nottingham 
Preparative Meeting, of a school recently established under the 
eare of a committee of its members; which was in successful 
operation for ten months of last year.’’47 

A Friends’ school was established at Oxford in 1881. The » 
following extract was taken from a ‘‘ History of Oxford Prepara- 
tive Meeting’’ 

‘“‘The meeting house was so constructed as to admit of a 


44 Ibid., 16/VII/1875. 

45 Ibid., 15/1X/1876. 

46 Report of Nottingham Mo. Mtg., School Com., 1881-2. 
47 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 27/X/1879. 
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Friend’s School if so desired, one half to be used for the pur- 
pose. The design of such a school was first;—To develop a 
spirit of original independent thought under guarded care, to 
lead students into the aequirement of good habits, and thus lay 
a foundation for future usefulmess. Second: To prepare stu- 
dents for the scientific and literary department of any College. 
Third : To give a practical, yet liberal education to all who desire 
to finish a scholastic education without going to College. 

““The public schools not giving satisfaction to Friends at the 
time, the necessity arose to establish a Friend’s School under 
guarded care. A Committee was appointed to have such a school 
in charge. Viz:—Joseph T. Reynolds, George B. Passmore, 
William Pagh, Sarah M. Way, Ruth Esther Haines and Beulah 
H. Preston (all now deceased but one.) 

“The school commenced the first session of seven months in 
the autumn of 1881—nunder the Principalship of Prof. Arthur 
H. Tomlinson, with an attendance of forty-six pupils during the 
year. The second year under the guidance of the same Princi- 
pal, there were eighty-eight enrolled. 

““The School was continued some years under the guidance of 
other instructors until the necessity for private schools seemed 
to pass, as the Public Schools improved. 

“*Mention may be made of the fact that courses of lectures 
were given during the time the Friend’s School was in session. 
A course of six lectures was given on Astronomy by Prof. George 
M. Phillips of the State Normal School which created much in- 
terest in the subject. A course of four illustrated lectures on 
Physiology were given by Dr. J. H. Putman two on Mental Phi- 
losophy by J. H. Washburn, and an address on ‘Methods of 
Study’ by Pres. Atherton of State College... .”** 

In 1883 there were three Preparative Meetings in Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting, and each Preparative Meeting had a school 
within its limits. The Rising Sun school was established in 
1874. In 1878 the East Nottingham school was opened at the 
brick meeting house, and in 1881 the school at Oxford was or- 
ganized.** 


Pn emg pe e ai aede oh T e 
a Amnea megs Annual Report of Oxford Friends’ Select School, 30/V1/1883. 
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member. This school is well accommodated in location, house 
and furniture but is in need of apparatus and outline maps. 

‘<The school at Oxford is under the care of a joint Preparative 
Meeting committee and was established three years since. The 
Principal J. Clinton Arnold, though not a member is in hearty 
sympathy with Friends, and in his intercourse with the school, 
employed the Friendly language. The assistant teacher, Han- 
nah T. Mitchell, is a member and an excellent instructor, her 
influence over her pupils receiving the cordial endorsement of the 
patrons of the school. 

‘‘The roll shows an attendance of seventy scholars during the 
past year, thirty four of whom are in full membership, and 
three one parent a member. This school is well supplied with 
class rooms, laboratory, and other conveniences including ap- 
paratus, reference and text books. 

‘Considerable improvements have been made involving a cost 
of about $175°°. At the present time the school is in charge of 
Prof. Sidney B. Frost, as Principal, a member, who has the 
financial charge, and who with his large experience and educa- 
tion, appears to have every needed qualification of head and 
heart for a successful guarded education of youth. He is ably 


assisted by Fanny E. Hartley, a member of Friends. From this © 


it appears that during the past year, 152 pupils have come 
under these friendly influences and the query naturally arises, 
‘who ean estimate the extent which this feeble effort of Friends 
to enable humanity, may have in moulding the destiny, and 
fitting these young people for a right discharge of the duties 
of dite t2.4'** 

In 1885 the school committee of Oxford Preparative Meeting 
reported that ‘‘they had appointed Anna M. Stackhouse teacher 
for the school term of seven months at a salary of sixty dollars 
per month, commencing 9 mo. 7th. with the understanding that 
if there was scholars enough to warrant it, there would be a 
Spring term of eight weeks, in addition.’’°? 

By 1888 the Oxford Preparative Meeting school, ‘‘under the 
instruction of E. Belle Griest,’’ was so small that it became 


51 Min. Nottingham Mo. Mtg., 17/X/1884. 
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difficult to ‘‘make it self sustaining.’’ The committee therefore 
reported that, 

‘‘The number of Friends children at this time requiring the 
guarded education of Friends School being but few, it was 
thought most expedient to discontinue the school until such time 
as may rise that would seem to justify its reopening. . . .’’°° 

Four years later Clement M. Biddle communicated with Ox- 
ford Preparative Meeting ‘‘relative to opening a school.’** The 
committee that was appointed to confer with Clement M. Biddle 
reported that they ‘‘made arrangements for opening a school 
commencing 9th mo. 19th. 1892 and that they had procured the 
consent of the Trustees to enlarge the room at the West of the 
school room for a class room.’’°® 


3. Inttle Britain Monthly Meeting 


Little Britain existed as a Meeting as early as 1745. It was 
formerly a branch of West-Nottingham Preparative Meeting. 
This Monthly Meeting was composed of Little Britain, Eastland, 
and Drumore Preparative Meetings.*® 

From all records now available, it appears that the first refer- 
ence to education was made in 1805. Daniel Kenney, Reuben 
Reynolds, Joseph Smedley, and Isaac Webster were ‘‘appointed 
a committee, to the oversight of schools within the compass of 
the meeting.’’*” 

The following month the committee reported that ‘‘they ap- 
prehend there is no school within the compass of the meeting, 
which comes regularly under their notice.’’** While the school 
committee of Little Britain was obliged to send in a rather dis- 
couraging report in 1805, the situation had changed completely 
by 1806. The committee informed the Meeting that ‘‘they have 
the subject under care and have visited the school at Eastland 
to a good degree of satisfaction.’*® Six months later another 
school was established, and the Meeting reported as follows: ‘‘The 

53 [bid., 4/11/1888. 

54 Ibid., 4/V1/1892. 

55 Ibid., 2/VII/1892. 

56 Brown, Levi K., op. cit., 38, 39. 

57 Min. Little Britain Mo. Mtg. ., 12/1/1805. 
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school committee informs.that they have lately visited both the 
schools that are under their care to a good degree of satisfac- 
fone” 

In 1808 we are informed that Friends of Little Britain con- 
ducted their schools in school houses. Since there is no evidence 
to prove that houses were provided for the exclusive use of the 
school, it is highly probable that part of the meeting house was 
used for the purpose. This was a common practice within the 
Meetings.** 

Within a period of two years, Little Britain Monthly Meeting 
failed completely to heed the urgent voice of the superior meet- 
ings. In 1810 the answer to the query relative to education was 
as follows: 

‘There is no school at present within the verge of this meet- 
ing, under the care of the committee of this meeting.’’® 

The nonprogressive attitude which characterized the educa- 
tional efforts of the Meeting in 1810 was not permitted to rest 
undisturbed. One month after the answer to the query relative 
to education had been received by the Quarterly Meeting, advice 
concerning the establishment of schools was handed down to the 
Meeting,®* and by still another month Jeremiah Brown, John 
Kinsey, Samuel Carter, James King, Reuben Reynolds, Joshua 
Brown, Jr., James Harlan, Lewis Smedley, Joseph Richardson, 
Aaron Quinby, Jesse Pickering, and Manual Reynolds ‘‘ were ap- 
pointed to confer on the subject.’’* | 

During the same month it was reported that, ‘‘there appears 
to be one of our school houses occupied by a Friend under the 
direction of the committee appointed to the care of schools, the 
other occupied by a person not in membership with Friends.’’® 
By August, 1810, the committee fully realized the significance 
of the smouldering state of education within the Meeting, and 
submitted the following report: 

‘To Little Britain Monthly Meeting—Dear Friends, 

‘“Most of the Committee appointed on the subject of Schools 
have several times met and considered the case, and are confirm 
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in the belief that our Schools have been too much neglected, 
and we feel desirous friends may be encourag’d to energy in 
order for a remedy: We also unite in the sentiment that all 
Schools kept in Houses belonging to Friends, ought to be con- 
ducted as nearly conformable to the advice and Discipline of our 
Yearly Meeting as our situation and circumstances will admit; 
and altho it may not always be in our power to procure suitable 
well qualified Teachers who are members, yet nevertheless those 
schools sh’d always be under the immediate care and direction 
of a Committee of the Monthly Meeting and by them (or part 
of them) visited once every month, and that they should be 
vigilent in seeing regularity and proper moral order is kept to, 
both with respect to the Teacher and Scholars individually, and 
that Friends Children be kept to the use of the plain language 
of thee and thou to a Single person; and also that the Committee 
use proper exertions and encouragement to promote and estab- 
lish the best methods to expediate the Children’s Learning; in 
which arduous task Friends individually are requested to give 
their earnest and united support; and when it becomes neces- 
sary to employ a new teacher the Committee should be consulted 
in their choice, and that all teachers of Schools in Houses belong- 
ing to friends, be made fully acquainted with our earnest Con- 
cern in these Respects previous to his or her engagement ;—and 
lastly that a Committee be appointed once a year and that they 
make clear report of their care and of the State of Schools to 
the Monthly Meeting prior to the Quarterly preceding the Yearly 
Meeting, in each year—Submitted to the Meeting the 11th of 8 
mo 1810 by Joseph Richardson James Hambleton Aaron Quimby 
Jesse Pickering Manuel Reynolds Sam! Carter Jeremiah 
Brown.’’®& 

By 1811 the school committee sent in the following report: 
*‘There is at this time two large schools kept in Friends’ School 
Houses but neither of the Masters in membership. They appear 
to be in a good degree orderly conducted.’’® 

Women Friends of Little Britain Monthly Meeting recom- 
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mended (1814) ‘‘that they extend more care to the children of 
others committed to their charge (both white and black) in re- 
spect to their religious and moral education.’’®* In 1816 Samuel 
Carter gave a lot of land to the Monthly Meeting ‘‘for the use 
of a school.’’ During the same year a school house ‘‘was com- 
menced and shortly after finished and occupied.’’® 

In 1817 the answer to the query relative to education disclosed 
the fact that there were three schools within the limits of the 
Meeting: ‘‘There are three schools kept in Friends’ school- 
houses, one of them taught by a member, two of which have been 
visited by a committee of this meeting.’’”° 

Four years later a more complete report was submitted by the 
school committee : 

‘“We the committee appointed to inquire into the state of 
schools agree to report that there is one School House at Little 
Britain the property of Friends, in which a school has been 
kept by a member for some time, to a good degree of satisfaction, 
subject to the care and inspection of a committee of the Pre- 
parative Meeting. There is also one school-house at Eastland, 
the property of Friends, in which a school has been kept for 
several years by a member, but it appears that there has been 
but little if any care extended to it by any committee for a con- 
siderable time. At Drumore Friends have no school house, 
neither have they any school under their care.’’™? 

A minute of 1824 states: ‘‘The committee appointed to the care 
of schools report that four schools have been kept part of the year 
past, under the care of the committee; three of them taught by 
members, and to all care has been extended.’’’? 

The recommendation of the Yearly Meeting with reference to 
education was brought to the attention of the meeting in 1851, 
but the subject was ‘‘left over for the further consideration of 
the Monthly Meeting.’’? 

One year after the receipt of the recommendation noted above 
the advice of the superior meeting was again brought before the 
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Meeting. However, a report of this year states: ‘‘No way open- 
ing to proceed further at present, the subject was discon- 
tinued.’’* In 18538 the minutes informed that there were no 
poor ‘‘requiring aid.’’ It was further stated that a ‘‘common 
school education is within the reach of all.’’7® 

In accordance with the direction of the Yearly Meeting, James 
Smedley, Thomas P. King, and William M. Way were appointed 
to take a census of the children of Friends attending school.” 
The following report of the census committee was forwarded to 
the Quarterly Meeting: 


- “*No. of Friends children attending schools ............ LS, eet 
No. who attend schools taught by Friends ........... BE irestesuc 
Preparative or Monthly Meeting Schools ........... None ............ 
Attending other schools taught by Friends .......... Neat Gy eee eld 


By 1874 it was reported: ‘‘Friends children are generally 
educated at the Public Schools, some of which are taught by per- 
sons in membership with us.’’*® 

The fact that the children of Friends of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting were sent to the Public Schools, because it was thought to 
be ‘‘too unpracticable’’ to support Friends’ schools, did not sup- 
press the feeling that their children were suffering because of the 
lack of a guarded, religious education. In 1876 the answer to 
the third query relative to education stated: ‘‘We are fearful 
that the children of the present are not being sufficiently guarded 
and educated in accordance with the several requisitions of this 
Query.’’’® 

In 1881 a communication was received from the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting Committee on Education with reference to the 
needs of the Meeting in respect to education.*® Due considera- 
sideration was given to this Yearly Meeting Committee’s com- 
munication, but the Meeting reported: ‘‘ Way does not open at 
- present for the establishment of any Friends’ schools within the 
limits of this meeting.’’*? 
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4. Deer Creek Monthly Meeting 


The Monthly Meeting of Deer Creek was established in 1760, 
and was composed, either at that date or later, of Deer Creek, 
Fawn, and Broad Creek Preparative Meetings. Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting was attached to Baltimore Quarterly Meeting 
until 1819, when Nottingham Quarterly Meeting was estab- 
lished, and Deer Creek was attached to Nottingham.* 

Shortly after the establishment of the Monthly Meeting, there 
was received (1778) from the Yearly Meeting, ‘‘a printed paper, 
being some observations relating to the establishment of Schools 
for ye education of Friends’ children. . . .’’** 

One year after the receipt of the Yearly Meeting advice con- 
cerning the establishment of schools, Deer Creek had made some 
provision for education. The following minute shows what was 
accomplished: ‘‘The appointment on Schools has so far pro- 
ceeded as to agree with a Master, a member of this meeting and 
no other convenience for a school house at present, Friends 
propose the Meeting House for that purpose at present. . .’’% 

In 1780 the wide-spread concern for education began to show 
itself, and Women Friends were requested to aid in the care of 
Deer Creek school: ‘‘The Friends on the appointment about 
Schools reported they have made some essay for keeping a 
Friends’ school, and divers Friends have sent their children. 
The care of it continued with the former Friends and advised 
to have the company of Women Friends.’’*® 

About a year later the following very encouraging report was 
made by the Meeting: ‘‘The Friends appointed to the oversight 
of Friends’ School reported they have visited the School and in- 
spected into the progress the children made in their Learning, 
which was to good satisfaction, and a large number of children 
ALON ance 

By 1782 another school had been established at Deer Creek. 
The following report of the school committee gives a good pic- 
ture of the efforts of the Meeting: 
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‘To Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 

“We of the committee to the care and oversight of Schools, 
having attended divers times and visited the school held in the 
Meeting House, have agreed to Report, that we are of opinion 
the Master has in a good degree done his duty according to his 
ability and the School at present is large, his time now being 
almost out, we think best to lay the case and our care before the 
meeting for further advice and procedure in future, and we are 
of opinion it would be best to endeavor to continue the said 
School under the care of Friends—There is also a School begun 
on the South side of Deer Creek allowed of by this Committee, 
taught by Isaac Coale at present. 

**Signed by order of such as are present by 

Lavan Hill Hopkins’’’? 

The following minute dated 1782 shows how difficult.it was to 
retain a master for any length of time. The Meetings were con- 
stantly obliged to meet the problem of securing a new teacher, if 
the old one ‘‘should not remain any longer :”’ 

‘‘The committee in the case of Schools report they have at- 
tended thereto since last month and paid a visit to the School 
kept at this House, which they think has been conducted in a 
good degree satisfactory. The Master’s time being nearly out 
the committee are requested to endeavor to get another to sup- 
ply his place (if he should not remain any longer). The com- 
mittee informs this meeting the School kept by Isaac Coale is 
dropt, the time first proposed for his teaching, being expired.’’*® 

Two months later it was reported that the meeting house school 
had been discontinued, because of the failure to secure a teacher 
to sueceed the old master: ‘‘ The committee on Schools continued, 
and as the Master’s time has been out sometime and no other 
yet to supply his place, they are requested to attend thereto and 
to provide another in his room as soon as they can meet with one 
’ they think may answer.’’®® 

No reference was made to the establishment of schools for five 
years. However, in 1787 we have the following report: ‘‘The 
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committee on Schools report that Sarah Coale intends to open 
a School near the former place under the care of Friends .. .’’”° 

About this time there was evidence of renewed activity on the 
part of the Quarterly Meeting committee. Four months later 
the records show that there were three schools within the 
‘‘verge’’ of the Meeting: ‘‘The school committee report Samuel 
Hopkins one of the Masters has been unwell so that his school 
has not been kept up of late. The one kept by Sarah Coale has 
- been visited by the women Friends. There is still one kept by 
a Friend in Fawn Township and has been visited by some of the 
committee ...’* In a few months:it was reported that Sarah 
Coale’s school was ‘‘dropped for the present.’’®? 

A report of 1788 stated: ‘‘The school committee report there 
is no School now held, altho they have that case under their 
eare. They are continued to endeavor for the promotion thereof 
and report accordingly.’’®* 

Three months later the Meeting was given some: encourage- 
ment to hope that the school would soon be reopened: ‘‘The 
school committee report they have attended so far to the service, 
that they have expectation of the School being soon again opened 
at Deer Creek.’’** 

By 1788 the committee was unable to comply with the wishes 
of the Meeting because they had ‘‘not yet procured a master.’’** 
In 1789, however, they were more successful. The following 
minute describes the situation: 

‘‘The school committee report they have so far attended to 
the service as to visit Peter Wilson the Master offering, and altho 
he is not a member, his present deportment being in a degree 
orderly, they thought Friends might take under care, he being 
willing to conform with the rules recommended by Friends and 
desirous of being under the committees care, with which for the 
present this meeting submits and the committee is requested to 
pay due attention thereto.’’*® 
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At the next meeting it was reported that Peter Wilson 
‘opened his school as intimated in last month.’’ The Meeting 
instructed the members of the committee to visit the school and 
report to the Meeting.®? Two months later it was reported that 
Sarah Coale had again established a school: ‘‘The school com- 
mittee report they understand Sarah Coale has opened a School 
at her dwelling with their approbation, but that no Friend has 
yet paid it a visit. They are requested to pay attention thereto, 
in conjunction with women Friends and report the situation of 
that and the other school to our next meeting.’’®® 

In 1805 extracts of minutes of the Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings relative to the guarded education of Friends’ children 
were read in the Monthly Meeting, and a committee was 
appointed to ‘‘unite with women Friends to take the subject 
under their weighty consideration and endeavor to feel after 
and take such steps as they in wisdom may think most expedient 
in promoting the great end in view. . .’”®® 

Friends of Deer Creek seemed to be conscious of the situation 
that existed within their midst, and prepared to open a school. 
In 1807 the following report was submitted: 

‘‘The committee appointed on the subject of schools, report 
that they met since last month and formed a Rule for the gov- 
ernment of Friends Schools within the limits of this Monthly 
Meeting and that there is a prospect of a school being opened 
at Fawn and agree’d to propose that a committee be appointed 
to superintend Schools that may be established under the care 
of this meeting—the following Friends are appointed for that 
purpose (viz.) Samuel Hopkins, Joshua Husbands, Isaac Coale, 
Eley Kennard and Jacob Vare.’’?°° 

Apparently the efforts that were launched in 1807 were not 
productive of results. Eight years later the committee made 
the following proposal: 

‘We of the committee appointed to take into consideration the 
education of Friends children and the state of schools, agree to 
report, that we have had a conference since last month, and are 
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of the mind that in conducting of schools, the superintendance 
of a committee of the Monthly Meeting is useful, and that if a 
suitable house was built on the meeting house lot at Deer Creek, 
such a school might be kept at that place .. .’’2% 

The above proposal was approved by the Meeting, and in 1816 
Silas Warner, Samuel Hopkins Jr., Samuel Worthington and 
William Ely were ‘‘appointed a committee to open subscriptions 
to carry the views of the committee into effect .. .’’1° 

No records of the establishment of schools from 1816 to 1852 
were found. In the latter year the subject of schools was 
brought before the Meeting, and the following report was made: 

‘“The subject of education again claiming the attention of this 
meeting, it was concluded to appoint a committee to unite with 
a Similar committee of women Friends (should they appoint one) 
to take this interesting subject into consideration and report to 
a future meeting. The following Friends were named for that 
service, viz. John W. Coale, David G. MeCoy, David Pyle and 
Asa Jones.’??% 

Three months later the committee made the following report: 

‘“We the committee appointed to take into consideration the 
subject of School education of our Children all met except one 
and after due deliberation and interchange of our views do agree 
to report that no way appears to open at this time to procede 
in the matter and recommend it to the individual concern of 
Friends believing that a time may yet come when it will be more 
easily accomplished which we submit to the Meeting. Signed on 
behalf of the Committee. 

by David Pyle 
Eliza H. Shaw.’ 

While it seemed to be impossible for Friends of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting to comply with the advices of the Yearly Meet- 
ing concerning the establishment of schools, the note of dis- 
couragement never occupied a prominent place in their reports. 
The following report was submitted in 1852: 

‘‘The committee appointed in the twelfth month last as sug- 
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gested by the concern of our late Yearly Meeting to take the 
subject of the guarded education of friends children into con- 
sideration and report to some future meeting have had several 
Conferences but have not been able to see any way at present to 
accomplish that desirable object. They are, however, encour- 
aged to believe that if Friends individually are careful to keep 
a Single eye to the future well being of Society, way will open 
at no distant period, when Schools under the care of Friends 
may be generally introduced amongst us. Signed on behalf 
of the committee 
by David G. McCoy 
Hannah Jones.’’?°° 

In 1885 the answer to the twelfth query relative to education 
was as follows: ‘‘No Friends Schools within our limits. Chil- 
dren of Friends generally attend the Public Schools.’’?°° 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SCHOOLS OF CENTRE QUARTER 


1. Meetings of Centre Quarter 


Centre Quarterly Meeting was established in 1835.1 It was 
composed of Dunnings Creek, Centre, and West Branch Monthly 
Meetings. These Monthly Meetings formerly belonged to War- 
rington Quarterly Meeting, but ‘‘being situated a great distance 
therefrom, which together with other difficulties of attending 
that meeting, occasioned the aforementioned Monthly Meetings 
to unite in forwarding a request to Warrington Quarterly Meet- 
ing in the 8th. month 1834 to have a quarterly meeting estab- 
lished and composed of the said three Monthly Meetings.’’? We 
shall consider the Monthly Meetings comprising the Quarterly 
Meeting, in the order of their establishment. 


2. Dunnings Creek Monthly Meeting 


This monthly meeting was settled at Dunnings Creek, Bed- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, in the Spring of 1803.2 A meeting 
for worship and a Preparative Meeting was established at Dun- 
nings Creek in 1795. It was then a branch of Menallen Monthly 
Meeting.* There is now but little information concerning 
schools of this meeting. The scattered settlements and the fact 
that there were but few families in the neighborhood may ac- 
count for the lack of educational interest that results in the es- 
tablishment of schools. There is evidence that the ‘‘concern’’ 
was kept before the meeting by the Yearly Meeting School Com- 
mittee and that the Monthly Meeting endeavored to comply with 
the wishes of the Superior Meeting. Twelve years after the 
establishment of the meeting the following minute was recorded: 

‘<™he subject of educating our children together with the state 


1 Centre Qr. Mtg., Book A. 

2 Min. Centre Qr. Mtg., 1835-72. 

3 Min. Centre Qr. Mtg., 1835-72; also Centre Mo. Mtg. Min. Book, 
1803-39. 

4 An Account of the Meetings of the Society of Friends Within Limits of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 46. 
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of schools being again revived in this meeting, it is concluded 
in considering the situation of our members that there can be 
no school had among us at this time .. .’” 

In 1817 the advice of the Yearly Meeting concerning the 
establishment of schools was again brought to the attention of 
the meeting. The meeting recorded the following minute: ‘‘The 
subject of a school for the education of our youth agreeable to 
the advice of the Yearly Meeting being again revived and no way 
opening for subscriptions, it is thought best to be dropped at 
this time.’”® 

Five years later Dunnings Creek records a minute which seems 
to show that there was at least one school in the neighbor- 
hood although it may not have been under the direction of the 
meeting : 

‘William Blackburn having had a right amongst Friends but 
for want of attending to the leadings of truth hath deviated so 
far as to swear and use other unbecoming behavior to the school 
master in school, for which we disown him from being any longer 
a member, until his future conduct recommend him worthy, 
which that it may is our desire for him.’” 

By 1870 it was proposed to open a school under the care of the 
meeting. The minute is herewith quoted: 

‘“Tt is proposed to open a school under the care of this meeting. 
Hiram Blackburn and Thomas W. Cleaver are appointed to 
select a teacher and see that the school is conducted in a proper 
manner, and to draw on the disbursing from the sale of the Fair 
Hill Boarding School property to pay the teacher’s salary or 
part of it, if said committee see proper to open said school.’’® 

The following month the committee ‘‘agreed with Amy Black- 
burn to teach the school nine weeks.’’”® 

In 1886 a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions for 
the purpose of building a house suitable for meeting and school 
purposes, and two thousand dollars were subscribed.*° 
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3. Centre Monthly Meeting 


Centre Monthly Meeting was established in Centre County, 
Pennsylvania, in the Fall of 1803. It was composed of Centre 
and Bald Eagle Preparative Meetings." 

The minutes of Centre Monthly Meeting, like those of Dun- 
nings Creek, are almost devoid of facts relating to education. 
The first reference to the subject is that concerning the erection 
of a school house in 1808: 

‘“One of the Friends appointed to inspect the accounts of the 
committee in the care of the school house, reports they have filled 
their appointment and find there is yet the sum of sixty dollars 
or upwards wanting to defray the whole expense. Therefore 
the trustees are desired to propose a subscription and present it 
to Friends generally for their assistance to defray the latter 
expense and report to next meeting.’’!? 

In March, 1808 one of the trustees ‘‘in care of the school 
house’’ reported that ‘‘they provided a subscription and none 
appearing to subscribe ...’’ The meeting directed the com- 
mittee to continue to labor in the interest of the cause, but no 
further report was made until 1835: 

‘‘F'riends thinking it necessary to erect a school house to be 
under the direction of the meeting, William Spencer, Thomas 
Wilson, Thomas Moone, Thomas Moone, Jr., Allen Moone and 
Samuel Moone are appointed to fix on a site and plan of build- 
ing it and offer their proceedings for the consideration of 
Friends next fifth day after meeting and likewise report to their 
care therein to next meeting.’’* 

The report two months later disclosed the fact that a plan was 
drawn and a site proposed for the building of a school house: 

‘‘The Committee appointed in care of a school house report 
they fixed on a plan and a site they proposed to be on the west 
end of the meeting house lot with which the meeting unites and 
Thomas Moone, Robert Way and Daniel Spencer are appointed 
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to raise means by subscription and carry the proposed plan into 
effect and report their care therein to a future meeting.’’!4 

Another minute relative to the establishment of a school was 
recorded in April, 1853. It was as follows: 

‘*It being in contemplation to have a school taught to be under 
the direction of the meeting, Thomas Wilson, Caleb Way, Jr., 
Thomas Moone, John Way and Samuel Moone are appointed a 
Committee to have oversight and direction thereof and make 
report quarterly and oftener if deemed necessary.’’?® 

While the meeting evidently strove to accept the advice of the 
Superior Meetings, the author has found no evidence that a 
school was actually established under the direction of the meet- 
ing. In 1882 W. P. Fisher of Flemington, Pennsylvania, sent 
a report of the Centre Preparative Meeting school to Edwin 
Blackburn, chairman of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting School 
Committee.1® Again, in 1884, the following report of the Bald 
Eagle Preparative Meeting School was submitted: 

‘“We the Committee appointed by Bald Eagle Preparative 
Meeting, to have the care of a Friends School to be composed of 
Friend’s children and others; make the following report— 
School opened 4 mo. 21, 1884, and closes 6 mo. 27, being a term 
of ten weeks, Tuition forty cents per week, per scholar. The 
number of Friend’s children, ten.’’?” 
| In 1885 Chapman A. Wright taught the Bald Eagle School 
during the second term of eight weeks.*® 

By 1908 the answer to the twelfth query relative to educa- 
‘tion shows that there were no schools within the meeting: 

‘“We have no Friends’ school established but our influence is 
exerted to improve our Public School and to secure suitable 
teachers in them.’’?® 


4. West Branch Monthly Meeting 


This Monthly Meeting was established in Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1833. West Branch was composed of the single 


14 [bid., 5/1II/1835. 
15 Ibid., 9/1V/1835. 
16 Letter from W. P. Fisher to Edwin Blackburn, 27/VI/1882. 
17 Ibid., 23/V1I/1884. s 
18 [bid., 10/1X/1885. 
19 Min. Centre Qr. Mtg., 7/IX/1908. 
16 
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Preparative Meeting of West Branch.?° The earliest reference 
to education that I have discovered is that which was recorded 
in a Monthly Meeting minute of 1870. It is as follows: 

‘‘The subject of starting a school for Friends under the care 
and by direction of the Monthly Meeting, claimed the attention 
of this meeting and Ann Moore and Esther Moore are appointed 
to unite with a like committee of men Friends in establishing the 
same if way opens and report their care to a future meeting.’’** 

The joint committee, which was appointed for the purpose of 
establishing a day school under the direction of the Monthly 
Meeting reported that ‘‘they met and agreed to employ Esther 
J. Moore to teach a term of two months in the Hast end of the 
meeting house at the rate of 1 dollar per scholar per month and 
have enrolled 14 that are members and about an equal number 
not members.’ ’” 

The school committee made the following report two years 
later: 

‘“We the Committee appointed in care of the subject of schools, 
report, that after conferring together and in considering the 
importance of the subject committed to our care, we agreed with 
Esther J. Moore to teach a three month’s term of school in the 
East end of our meeting house for the sum of thirty dollars per 
month. The school was opened the 31st of the 7th month and 
continued twelve weeks. Whole number of pupils—31—Friend’s 
children—males 13—females 183—Total 26. Average attendance 
of Friends Children 20—We thought it best to admit but few 
who were not Friends children, consequently the school was 
small. We received 65 dollars from the committee of the Fair 
Hill Fund in Baltimore and 25 dollars was paid by the patrons 
of the school. Total for teacher’s salary 90 dollars for term of 
twelve weeks.’’?% 

In 1898 it was proposed that a Normal School should be estab- 
lished under the care of the meeting, and a committee was ap- 


20 Centre Mo. Mtg. Min. Book A, 1835-72. 
21 Min. West Branch Mo. Mtg., 21/1V/1i870. 
22 Ibid., 19/V/1870. 

23 Ibid., 20/III/1872. 
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pointed ‘‘to take charge of the matter.’’ Apparently the proposal 
was never carried out, as no further reference was made to the 
matter.* 

By: 1906 West Branch recorded the following minute in answer 
to the query relative to education: ‘‘We have no Friend’s 
Schools established but an influence is exerted to improve the 
Public Schools and to secure suitable teachers for them.’’?® 


24 [bid., 25/1X/1898 and 23/X/1898. 
25 Ibid., 12/VIII/1906. 


CHAPTER IX 
SCHOOLS OF CONCORD QUARTER 


1. Meetings of Concord Quarter 


This chapter represents an attempt to present a complete 
history of the schools of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. In addi- 
tion to this, an effort is made to present all facts of interest con- 
cerning the establishment and early history of Newark Monthly 
Meeting, from the time of its establishment in 1686, until the 
name of the meeting was changed to Kennett Monthly Meeting 
in 1760.1. Thomas Woody, in Karly Quaker Education in Penn- 
sylvania, has given a complete picture of the schools of Kennett 
and other Monthly Meetings of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 

Since Concord Quarterly Meeting was established as early as 
1683, let us note some of the early efforts of the Meeting to pro- 
mote the cause of education. In 1689 this Quarterly Meeting 
approved of the proposal to allow ‘‘ William Bradford the 
Printer, Forty Pounds by the year to encourage him in the art 
and practice of printing’ and ‘‘orders for Darby Monthly 
Meeting . . . to take the subscription according to proposal.’’ 
Thus we see that books were to be provided in order to dissemi- 
nate knowledge.’ 

We find that the following minute was recorded in 1691: 

‘“It was agreed upon at the Yearly Meeting, that this meeting 
is to take of thirty books of each sort, which shall be printed by 
the order of Friends; and Caleb Pusey to receive them, viz., To 
Darby Monthly Meeting, eight; To Chester Monthly Meeting, 
Twelve; To Chichester Monthly Meeting, Ten.’” 

The Yearly Meeting handed down advice concerning the estab- 
lishment of schools as early as 1754. In this year we have the 
following Quarterly Meeting minute: 

‘* According to the advice of a minute of the last Yearly Meet- 
ing concerning the Settling of Schools in the country, it is agreed 
for the encouragement thereof that the several and respective 


1 Min. Newark Mo. Mtg., III/1686; also Newark Mo. Mtg., 12/V1I/1760. 
2 Min. Concord Qr. Mtg., 3/XII/1689. 
3 Ibid., 2/1X/1691. 
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clerks of the Monthly Meetings belonging to this Quarterly 
Meeting, do inquire and bring in a true and perfect account of 
all Legacies, Donations or other estate which have been hereto- 
fore given to their respective meetings, and of the uses to which 
the monies arising therefrom are applied—and bring the account 
thereof to our next meeting.’”* 

The advice which the Yearly Meeting gave in 1754 was un- 
doubtedly given with the express purpose of providing for the 
education of the children of indigent Friends. Three months 
later the meeting reported : 

‘‘Our last Yearly Meeting on consideration of the proposal 
of Settling of Schools in the County &¢ unanimously agreed that 
the several Quarterly Meetings be desired to appoint Friends to 
be a Committee to inspect and examine the accounts of all monies 
which have been given to charitable uses.’’® 

Accordingly, the Meeting appointed a committee ‘‘to get clear 
and perfect accounts of all Legacies, Donations or other Estate, 
which have been heretofore given to the respective meetings, and 
of the uses to which the money arising therefrom have been 
applied; in order that proper measures may be taken to see that 
the intentions of such charitable persons are complied with and 
fully answered.’’® 

By 1778 Concord received more definite advice as a result of 
the ‘‘concern’’ which prevailed in the last Yearly Meeting for 
the ‘‘pious education and schooling of the youth among 
Friends,’’ and Thomas Nulin, Francis Townsend, William Mar- 
shall, William Yarnall, John Eyre, William Rees, Raper Hoskins, 
Jonathan Coates, Caleb Byrnes, Joseph Bunting, El Yarnall, 
and Joseph Baldwin were ‘‘appointed to visit all the Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings belonging to this Quarter, and inspect 
into the State of Friends in each meeting with regard to this 
weighty subject, and render a particular and distinct account 
thereof to our next Quarterly Meeting in order that a regulation 
may take place in this respect and be promoted agreeable to the 
advice of the Yearly Meeting.’”* 


4 Ibid., 13/V/1754. 

5 Ibid., 12/VIII/1754. 
6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., 9/X1/1778. 
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One year later Josiah Bunting, in behalf of the committee on 
schools, informed the Meeting that, 

‘*., . they have visited the several Monthly Meetings on the 
occasion, and that at their instance Committees were appointed 
by each meeting in order that the work may be promoted upon 
the Plan proposed by the Yearly Meeting and a prospect appears 
upon the Plan in some places of it going forward: which is satis- 
factory to this meeting.’’® 

The following minute gives one a good idea of the great respect 
that Friends of Concord had for education: 

‘‘And that part respecting the pious school education of our 
youth, being again earnestly recommended to Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, who are encouraged and excited to continue 
an unremitting pursuit of this beneficial object, and by no means 
suffer inferior considerations to defeat or cast a damp on a 
design of such importance.’” 

Recommendations pertaining to education were not limited in 
their scope. Black children and those of the poor were to receive 
the advantages of an education : 

‘‘The extracts from the minutes and proceedings of our last 
Yearly Meeting were now read over and solidly considered— 
- Among other advices recommended that of a close regard to the 
importance, and the evil consequences resulting from a neglect 
of it, is earnestly afresh recommended to the vigilant care of 
concerned Friends in each Quarter respecting the Pious School 
Education of our Youth, to be extended not only to the children 
of Friends of more affluent circumstances in life, but also to the 
offspring of such as are poor, and of the black people whose con- 
dition give them a claim to that benefit, consistent with advices 
heretofore given forth.’’?° 

The degree to which Friends of Concord Quarter were able 
to heed the advices that were consistently handed down is well 
shown in the following minute of 1793: 

‘Also the subject of schools has been attended to by each of 
our Monthly Meetings, and some small advances made in getting 
Schools now under the care of Friends, also in establishing and 

8 Ibid., 8/11/1779. 


9 Ibid., 14/XI/1785. 
10 [bid., 12/X1/1787. 
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raising funds. In the eleventh month last this meeting ap- 
pointed a committee on this subject, who visited all the Monthly 
and divers of the Preparative Meetings, and have extended such 
other labor as they apprehend necessary, who, also inform that 
funds are established in each of the Monthly Meetings and con- 
siderable money raised in most of them.’’!? 

The following extract is typical of those that were sent to the 
lower meetings: ; 

‘* And we earnestly desire that Friends in each, meeting may be 
pressingly recommended and encouraged to perseverance in un- 
wearied exertions for the promoting of so good a work as the 
pious school education of the rising generation and that com- 
mittees of the several Monthly and Preparative Meetings in this 
case may be renewedly urged to diligence in the discharge of the 
weightly trust reposed in them; for we think that the progress 
of this interesting concern may be materially accelerated or 
retarded by the industry or lukewarmness of the Committees 
appointed thereto; and that Friends in general may be excited 
to more liberality herein; remembering that the Earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof, and that those who give to the 
Poor lend unto him who will repay it again.’’?? 

Two years later we are informed that the attempts to establish 
schools were often impeded because of the scarcity of teachers. 
In 1795 it was reported that, } 

‘*A want of well qualified Tutors is a subject of complaint in 
divers places.’’!* 

Six years later there was still a note of discouragement in the 
reports of the Monthly Meetings. Concord Quarter reported as 
follows: 

‘‘One meeting mentions a doubt whether that concern has 
advanced any amongst them within the last year, and another 
notes a discouragement through the want of qualified tutors.’’’* 

By 1808 it was reported that, 

‘‘There are fourteen schools within the compass of this 
Quarterly Meeting, under the care of committees of Monthly or 


11 [bid., 12/VIII/1793. , 
12 [bid. 

13 [bid., 10/VIII/1795. 

14 [bid., 10/11/1801. 
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Preparative Meetings, all taught by Friends except four, which 
at present are taught by persons not in membership.’’?® 


2. Newark Monthly Meeting 


Newark Monthly Meeting was established in 1686, and the first 
meeting was held ‘‘at the widow Welsh’s.’’?® 

In 1741 the Meeting was composed of Kennett, Wilmington, 
and Newark Preparative Meetings.*7 The following minute 
with reference to the building of a meeting house was recorded 
in 1708: | 

‘“‘The meeting appoints George Harlan, Allphonsue Kirk, 
Samuel Graves and Thomas Hollingsworth to agree with work- 
men in order to y® building of a meeting house y® dimensions 
40 foot long and 20 wide.’’* 

Newark Monthly Meeting records are devoid of any definite 
reference to education. The earliest reference is that in regard 
to the care of children: 

‘George Harlan and Mary Howard have appeared to this 
meeting and signified their intention of taking each other in 
marriage it being the first time wherefore this meeting appoints 
William Horon and Silas Pryor to make inquiry concerning the 
young mans clearness as also to see that the effects of the 
widdows children be settled according to their fathers will and 
bring an account to the next meeting if they proceed.’’?® 

Again, in 1727, the following minute was recorded: 


‘‘Tsaac Bailey and Abigall Wickersham appeared here and 


declared their intentions of marriage with each other it being 
the first time therefore we appoint Gayon Miller and Joshua 
Pearce to inquire into his conversation and clearness upon the 
account of marriage with all others and make report thereof to 
the next meeting. And under consideration that the woman 
being a widdow we appoint Abraham Marshall, Elis Lewis and 
William Lewis to inspect into the affairs concerning the orphan 
children and see that such provision be made that the will of 


15 [bid., 15/X1/1808. 

16 Min. Newark Mo. Mtg., III/1686. 
17 Ibid., 5/X/1741. 

18 [bid., 3/11/1708. 

19 [bid., 7/X1/1715. 
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their deceased father be compleatly fulfiled concerning them 
and make report thereof to the next mo™ meeting.’’?° 

Newark Particular Meeting rapidly declined. By 1748 it had 
but one family.24_ Twelve years later the name of Newark 
Monthly Meeting was changed to Kennett Monthly Meeting. 
The following minute relative to the change was recorded by 
Newark in 1760: 

‘* Agreeable to our request, the Quarterly Meeting has allowed 
of y® alteration of y® name of our Mo” Meeting from Newark to 
that of Kennett, which is to be its name till further order . . .’’?? 


3. Wilmington Monthly Meeting 


Wilmington Monthly Meeting was established in 1750. At 
one time or another it was composed of Wilmington, New Castle, 
and Stanton Preparative Meetings.”* 

Benjamin Ferris, author of ‘‘A History of The Original 
Settlements On The Delaware From Its Discovery by Hudson 
to the Colonization Under William Penn,’’ and for many years 
a member of the school committee of Wilmington Monthly Meet- 
ing, wrote the following concerning the type of schoolmaster 
that was available in 1786: 

‘Tt is well known to many yet living that, in country places, 
it was then common to employ as school master, any tolerably 
decent looking traveler who would apply for the office. The first 
and most important inquiry was, at how low a price would he 
teach a child for three calendar months. If that question was 
satisfactory ly settled, and it was found that he could ‘read, 
write and cipher,’ the bargain was concluded. It most fre- 
quently happened that the applicant was a foreigner who spoke 
English (if it can be said that he spoke it at all) with a broad 
uncouth accent, or vile brogue, announcing that he had just 
come ashore from some passenger ship; and it very often turned 
out, that he was an habitual drunkard, who spent a goodly por- 


20 Min. Kennett Mo. Mtg., 3/XII/1727. 

21 Min. Concord Qr. Mtg., 8/VI/1748. 

22 Min. Newark Mo. Mtg., 12/V1I/1760; see Woody, Thomas, Early Quaker 
Education in Pennsylvania, for a complete history of Quaker education in 
Kennett Mo. Mtg. 

23 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 22/VI/1883; also first Mo. Mtg. record 
book 1750-76. 
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tion of his time during school hours in sleep. To such teachers 
was it common to expose the morals of children!’’4 

Ferris explains that Wilmington was more fortunate: 

‘‘In Wilmington, however, even ‘sixty years ago,’ things were 
not quite so bad. The teachers were frequently good moral 
characters, though often very deficient in other respects. The 
course of instruction very rarely extended beyond reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetie.’’?° 

Two years before the establishment of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, a school was founded by Wilmington Friends. Since 
the establishment of this school in 1748, numerous schools have 
been started. One of these has survived. It is known as Wil- 
mington Friends School and is located on West Street between 
Fourth and Fifth Streets in Wilmington. This very prosperous 
school is under the management of a committee of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting.”® 

Seven years after the establishment of the Meeting, reference 
is made to a school within Wilmington Preparative Meeting: 

‘*Wilmington Preparative Meeting having concluded and 
agred to give up the school house to the . . . of the master for 
the use of a school, they keeping the same in repare at their own 
expence. This meeting doth confirm the same till further 
order.’’?? 

In 1774 Wilmington Monthly Meeting forwarded to the 
Quarterly Meeting the following answer to the query relative 
to education : 

‘With respect to the education of the Youth, there appears 
a very great deficiency, though some are careful both by precept 
and example to do their duty therein.’’*® 


Wilmington appointed a committee to visit the families of 


those who were negligent in providing for the education of their 
youth. In 1777 the Meeting reported: 


24 Ferris, Benjamin, A History of The Original Settlements on The Dela- 
ware From Its Discovery By Hudson To The Colonization Under William 
Penn, VI, 285. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Catalogue and Circular of Wilmington Friends School, 1927-1928. 

27 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 10/X1/1757. 

28 Ibid., 18/VII/1774. 
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‘‘The friends appointed to visit the families of such as neglect 
the education of the youth &c., are still continued. . . .’’*® 

The Monthly Meeting was given a tract of land ‘‘for the use 
and benefit of Friends’ School.’’ The full minute relative to 
the gift is herewith quoted: 

‘‘Our Friends Isaac Whitelock being desirous to give to this 
Monthly Meeting for the use and benefit of Friends School 
belonging thereto, a tract of land, situate in West Nottingham 
on the south side of the province line—Containing seventy acres 
more or less, have executed a deed to Daniel Byrnes, John 
Stapler, Joseph West, Caleb Seal, Lida Ferriss and William 
Brown, Trustees for the said land under the direction of this 
Meeting, as by the said deed may more fully appear, which dona- 
tion this meeting kindly accepts and agrees to dispose of the 
same for the purpose intended, the Writings concerning which 
to witt a deed from John Morton Sheriff of Chester County to 
Joseph Davis—Joseph Davis to Isaac Whitelock—Isaac’s deed 
to the said trustees and counter part thereof and a draught of 
said land being produced here, the meeting directs that they 
be lodged in the hands of Joseph West until further orders and 
the trustees are desired to inspect into the situation of the said 
land and make report to next meeting.’’®° 

By 1779 there were several schools in Wilmington. Concern- 
ing these schools a report was made as follows: 

‘“We the committee respecting schools having several times 
met do find there is one school under the direction of the pre- 
parative meeting, one other schoolmaster employed mostly by 
Friends who is not a member one other schoolmaster a member 
and employed by some friends with others two school mistresses 
not members to which many Friends children are sent with 
others there being no mistresses school under the direction of 
the preparative meeting which we believe is much wanted— 


Signed Philip Jones Joseph Warner 
Lida Ferriss Nathan Wood 
Joseph Chambers John Milnor’’*? 


29 Ibid., 15/1/1777. 
30 [bid., 15/VII/1778. 
81 [bid., 10/11/1779. 
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Four months later two other schools are mentioned: 

‘‘The committee respecting schools, Report they have not yet 
found another master—that there is a school at Whiteclay Creek 
under the direction of that meeting and one womans school 
under the direction of the womens preparative meeting they are 
continued still to extend their care and report to next meeting.’’*” 

Four years later the school committee reported : 

‘We the committee appointed in the care of schools Report, 
there is a master’s and mistresses school, under the direction of 
the preparative meeting, and two other schools kept by Friends, 
but not under the direction of the meeting, at White Clay Creek 
there has been none kept some months past. Signed on behalf 
of said committee by Philip Jones.’’*? 

In the following year the committee mentioned other schools 
as follows: 

‘“We the committee appointed in the care of schools, Report, 
there is a large school kept in Friends school house by a Master 
and usher, both Friends, and under the care of a committee of 
the Preparative Meeting, and under good regulation; three 
schools kept by women Friends under the care of a committee 
from the Womens Preparative Meeting. No school kept at White 
Clay Creek at present, One school kept in the Academy by a 
Friend, but not under the care of the meeting— 

Sioned on behalf of the said committee 9th 12mo 1784 
By Philip Jones’’*4 

Ferris tells of the efforts of Wilmington Friends to secure the 
services of able teachers as early as 1787. In this respect he is 
herewith quoted : 3 

‘‘About the year 1787, the committee having charge of the 
school ‘on the hill’ procured a teacher from Philadelphia, who 
was at that time accounted an extraordinary scholar, as he could 
teach Latin and Greek. He introduced as an additional branch 
of instruction, English grammar, but for want of suitable books 
for the purpose, his effort was almost an entire failure. No other 


32 [bid., 16/V1/1779. 
33 Ibid., 16/V11/1783. 
34 [bid., 15/XI1/1784. 
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branches were attempted. Geography was no more thought of 
as a branch of school education than Astronomy.’’?> 

Again, he recalls how the boys of Wilmington Friends School 
‘on the hill, barred out’’ the teacher, John Webster, in 1787: 

‘* As late as the time we are alluding to, the old barbarous cus- 
tom of ‘barring out’ had not become entirely obsolete. The 
last attempt of the kind was so disastrous that it never was re- 
peated in that house. It took place during the incumbency of 
the late John Webster, a man of considerable notoriety after- 
wards in Wilmington. On the evening before Christmas, the 
boys had got possession of the school-house, and employed them- 
selves in carrying a quantity of wood from the cellar, and piling 
it against the doors inside of the room. They then secured all 
the windows but one, which was kept open as a kind of draw- 
bridge to go into the castle. 

‘‘Next morning early, such of the boys as had courage to stand 
a Siege, entered the fortress, and fastening the place of entry, 
awaited with anxiety the arrival of the master. At length he 
made his appearance, and after unlocking the door as usual, he 
found it would not turn upon its hinges. On searching after 
the cause he discovered that the house was in possession of his 
scholars, who had barred every entrance, and now refused his 
admission unless, on, his honor, he would promise them a vaca- 
tion for the day. To this humbling condition he refused to sub- 
mit; and now came on the tug of war. 

‘‘After some fruitless attempts to open a breach in the ram- 
parts, and while the Master was looking for more effectual means 
to gain the fort, some elderly Friends were discovered coming 
up the hill with deliberate step, on their way to meeting; for this 
memorable siege happened on their day for public worship. No 
sooner had they understood the ease, than they promptly joined 
the assailing force. One of them procured a crow-bar, and, with 
a crash that made every defender of the place tremble, bursted 
open a window fronting on West Street. Many of the besieged 
and especially the weaker members of the garrison, now saw that 
all chance of escape was lost. But some of the larger boys, who 


35 Ferris, 4 History Of The Original Settlements On The Delaware From 
Its Discovery By Hudson To The Colonization Under William Penn, V, 285. 
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foresaw that they would have to bear the heaviest part of the 
consequences, made an effort to get away; and opening a window 
on the back part of the house, began to jump out; but one of the 
assailants not feeling easy that the guilties should so avoid the 
salutary inflictions which awaited them, had seasonably sta- 
tioned himself at the place of sortie, and with his cane so effec- 
tually administered the law of Moses, which forbids that the 
guilty should go free, that the greater part surrendered at dis- 
cretion. A regular court for the trial of the offenders was now 
held, in the presence of the grave captors, who sat as judges in 
the case, the school-master being the executive officer; and such 
was the efficacy of their administration, that the stoutest heart 
ever afterwards quailed at the bare suggestion of a ‘barring 
Bute? 

By 1791 only two schools were reported. One was conducted 
by a man and the other by a woman. Both of these were con- 
ducted ‘‘as recommended by the Yearly Meeting.’’?’ 

In 1792 the minutes of Wilmington Monthly Meeting recorded 
the fact that a lot of ground had been provided by Wilmington 
Preparative Meeting and a schoolhouse erected : 

‘Wilmington Preparative Meeting informs a lot of ground has 
been provided on which is erected a school house within the com- 
pass of this preparative meeting; with an intention that the 
school should come under the care of the committee of the 
Monthly Meeting; and the ground be conveyed to some trustees 
appointed by said meeting, with which this meeting unites, and 
directs the said property to be conveyed to Samuel Canby, John 
Ferriss, John White, Thomas Robinson, and John Richardson in 
trust for the use of this monthly meeting.’’®® | 

The Yearly Meeting extracts on education and the efforts of 
a Quarterly Meeting Committee on Education excited Friends 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting to renewed efforts, as the fol- 
lowing minute shows: 

‘‘The extracts coming again under consideration, and that 
part respecting schools, was read as also a minute from the 


36 Tbid. 
37 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 13/VII/1791. 
38 [bid., 12/X1I/1792. 
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Quarterly meeting appointing a committee to attend the Monthly 
Meeting, most of whom attended and labored to promote the 
raising of a fund agreeably to the advice of the Yearly Meeting: 
the sentiments of divers of the members of this Meeting were ex- 
pressed on the subject, and it appears that friends generally 
unite in authorizing the present school committee with the addi- 
tion of Caleb Seal, John Elliot, Stephen Stapler and George 
Spackman to provide a suitable plan and solicit friends to go 
into a general subscription for the purpose aforesaid.’”*® 

Concord Quarterly Meeting committee on education reported 
as follows in 1798, concerning the state of schools in Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting : 

‘*At Wilmington there are three schools kept under the care 
of Friends. Two of the houses belong to the Monthly Meeting. 
There is also a house belonging to Friends at White Clay Creek, 
in which a school is kept mostly in the winter season. They have 
also established a Fund for the Schooling of Poor Children to 
which there is money subscribed to the amount of £200 0 0 and 
donations for the Schooling of Poor Children to the amount of 
BLOOM, ne 

In 1792 a committee was appointed to ‘‘unite’’ with the school 
committee in the interest of education. In 1793 the following 
minute and plan was ‘‘produced and read’’ by the joint com- 
mittee : ; 

‘*Agreeable to a concern some time ago revived and still con- 
tinued amongst Friends for the benefit of the youth, with respect 
to their pious school education and repeatedly recommended, by 
the Yearly Meeting; it appears to this meeting necessary that the 
schools already opened in the compass hereof should be under 
the care of a standing committee, which hath been heretofore, or 
may be hereafter appointed to that service, and that the said 
committee should have the oversight of said schools or any other 
that may be set up within the compass of this meeting belonging 
to friends and that they labor to excite friends of particular 
meetings to keep the houses which are already or may be here- 
after provided for schools, and for the residence of the teachers 


39 Ibid. 
40 Min. Concord Qr. Mtg., 12/VIII/1793. 
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in good repair, and make provision for their comfortable sup- 
port, agreeable to the observations on schools as recommended 
by the Yearly Meeting in the year 1778, That no teacher be em- 
ployed in said schools, nor dismissed from the same, without the 
approbation of said committee, who are also to unite with the 
several teachers in making such rules and regulations tending to 
the government thereof as they may judge necessary ;—They are 
also to visit said schools, as often as they may appear needful, 
examine the progress made by the scholars and see that good 
order is preserved. 

‘It is also recommended in the observations before cited, that 
friends promote subscriptions towards a fund, the interest of 
which to be applied to the education of poor Children, the mas- 
ter’s salary if necessary, or such purposes as may be the best; in 
order for the promotion of which a plan was laid before this 
meeting, which being read and considered is agreed on, and com- 
mitted to the care of said committee who are recommended to ex- 
tend all prudent endeavours to procure subscriptions thereto— 

‘*And whereas the above hinted plan is of a standing and de- 
sirable nature, admitting only of the interest arising therefrom 
to be applied to any present demands ;—the said committee are 
also to return the name of a suitable friend of their: number to 
this meeting to be“appointed as treasurer to receive all donations, 
and other liberalities which friends or others may see cause to 
commit to their trust for the benevolent purposes before men- 
tioned who is also to keep a regular account of all monies re- 
ceived and paid away and for what purpose, and to be account- 
able therefore to said meeting, and to pay no money out of stock 
but by order of a majority of the committee, who, are to keep 
fair and clear accounts of all their proceedings herein and to lay 
the same before this meeting, when they think necessary, or 
otherwise called upon to do. 


The Plan 


‘‘We the subscribers do hereby promise to pay unto A. B. 
treasurer for friends school under the care of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, or to his successor for the time being, the sums 
of money severally written against our names which sums so sub- 

17 
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scribed to be and remain a permanent fund, under the care and 
direction of the Monthly Meeting Committee of friends held in 
Wilmington for the time being appointed for that and other pur- 
poses relative to schools, to be by them laid out or lent on inter- 
est in such manner as they shall from time to time judge most 
conducive to the securing an interest to said school, which inter- 
est or annuity arising therefrom to be applied to the education 
of such children, as now do or hereafter shall belong to 
said Monthly Meeting, whose parents are not or shall not be of 
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ability to pay for the same or such other poor children or pur- 
poses as a majority of said committee shall from time to time 
direct, consistent with the design of this institution—Witness 
our hands the day and year, against our names affixed—. 
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The curriculums of the early Friends’ schools included 
religious instruction. In 1793 Wilmington directed the school 
committee to ‘‘purchase a sufficient number of bibles not exceed- 
ing twenty to furnish Friends’ schools as the committee may 
think best and call on the treasurer for payment.’’*? 

The following minute with reference to the proposed school 
fund was recorded: 

‘‘The committee appointed to join the school committee, unite 
in reporting that they have made considerable progress in pro- 
curing subscriptions for a fund but have not completed the 
Samen4 wie ees 

Two months later the school committee requested an addition 
to their number as a new school had ‘‘lately been set up, near 
Brandywine bridge.’’ Samuel Canby, William Poole and John 
Ferriss were appointed.‘* At the same time the committee in 
care of donations reported as follows: 

‘Pursuant to appointment we have stated the amount of dona- 
tions belonging to this meeting, to this date, viz:— 
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41 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 16/1/1793. 
42 Ibid., 13/11/1793. 
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We have received 2.ue ara O68 
of which we have expended ............... Lhe 1151 
In old paper money ..........0.. £44 2 2 bee +9 9 


4th mo. 10th. 1798. 
John Richardson 
John White 


The Meeting ordered that the above described bonds, papers, 
and the balance in cash be ‘‘put into the hands of the school 
committee,’’ who were directed to dispose of the interest ‘‘agree- 
able to the interest of the donors.’’*® In the fifth month, 1793, 
the committee appointed to procure subscriptions for the school 
reported: ‘‘The sum of two hundred and five pounds, five shill- 
ings is subscribed, and the subscription paper is lodged in the 
hands of John Yarnall.’’4? 

Three years later the following report was recorded: ‘‘The 
committee for the care of schools, report that there are two 
schools kept by men/ one of whom only is in membership and 
two by women, who are both Friends, under the direction of com- 
mittees of the Monthly Meeting, and have been regularly visited 
by some of the overseers once a month. There has also been a 
small addition to our fund since last year.’’*® 

The Meeting reported the establishment of a school ‘‘kept by 
a man Friend at White Clay Creek’’ and appointed Caleb Seal, 
John Elliot, Christopher Hollingsworth and Gerrard Blackford 
to the school committee. This committee was authorized “‘. . . 
to regulate the number of scholars, raise or lower the salaries of © 
masters, examine the school learning of the children, and it is 
also recommended to the school committee in a particular 
manner, and also other friends would give way to a motion to 
sit in silence at suitable times with the master and scholars.’’*® 

One year later the committee was obliged to report the failure 
of two schools to continue in session: ‘‘The committee appointed 
to the care of schools report there is no addition to the funds 
since last year, the two schools usually occupied by Masters 


Trustees’ ’4° 


45 Ibid. 48 Ibid., 13/VII/1796. 
46 Ibid. 49 [bid., 10/11/1796. 
47 Tbid., 15/V/1793. 
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under the care of the committee and conducted in some measure 
agreeable to the advice of the Yearly Meeting are at present 
vacant; but Tutors are engaged for both, and expected soon to 
commence... .’’°° 

By 1798 there were two schools ‘‘under the direction of the 
Monthly Meeting:’’ 

‘“The School Committee having generally met, agree that there 
are at present two schools under the direction of the Monthly 
Meeting, one of which is taught by a man, the other by a woman, 
who are both Friends, and both conducted in a good degree 
agreeable to the direction of the Yearly Meeting. No particular 
alteration in the funds since last year.’”*? 

In 1799 the following report with reference to the school fund 
was received: 

*‘In pursuance of our appointment, we have carefully ex- 
amined the accounts of John Yarnall late Treasurer of the 
School Fund, and find that since his appointment he has received 
£194 4 44 interest arising upon the Donations, and money sub- 
seribed to this Fund, and has paid £168 17 14, leaving a balance 
due from his estate of £25 7 3. 

‘“We find bonds and notes on sundry persons to the amount 
of £644 16 4, which sum includes the amount of all the dona- 
tions left by will and the sum subscribed to the School fund, the 
interest upon which appears to have been generally annually 
paid ... We think it not improper further to observe that if 
the Committee appointed to the care of schools, or one especially 
appointed was enjoined to make a report annually of the state 
of the stock, the receipts and payments of interest by the Treas- 
urer, aS well as to settle his accounts, specifying any balance 
unappropriated, it would usefully keep the subject in view. 


‘*Ballance due from late Treasurer ................. aes wet Bees 
_6 years interest on Mary Starr’s Bond ..... 18 19 O 
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49 14. 3 
Now due to Z. Jess for schooling poor children 22 16 4 


Balancetc.. scent se eee eee 26 17 11 
11 mo. 18th. 1799 Samuel Canby 
Thomas Lea.’’>? 

In 1800 we are informed that a ‘‘number of poor children have 
and are receiving education.’’®* 

In January, 1801, 

‘The School Committee report that there are four schools 
under the tuition of Friends; one of which is under the care of 
a man Friend in Wilmington, has been visited by the Committee, 
with a few exceptions monthly. It is not regulated entirely to 
our satisfaction, nor consistent with the advice of the Yearly 
Meeting; the other two schools are under the care of women 
Friends, we understand they have been visited and are judici- 
ously managed. A portion of the interest arising from the 
school funds has been paid for the instruction of such poor 
children, as we deemed proper objects of these charities.’’®* 

In 1801 the executors of the estate of Griffith Minshall, 
deceased, produced a paragraph of the last will of the deceased: 

‘*T give, devise, and bequeath to my Executors, their heirs and 
assigns, forever, all that pasture Lott which I purchased of 
Timothy Stedham and Henry Colesbury, and bounded by the 
road, Land of Thomas Gilpin, Thomas Littler and Thomas 
Reeves, in trust that he or they shall when reasonably requested, 
convey and assure the same with the appurtenances, to such 
person or persons as shall be nominated and appointed, by the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in Wil- 
mington aforesaid, to receive such conveyance and assurance 
for the use of the said Monthly Meeting, and to be by the said 
meeting applied toward the education of poor children of every 
denomination, profession and colour.’’® 

In 1804 the school committee reported, in connection with the 


52 Ibid., 13/X1/1799. 
53 Ibid., 16/VI1/1800. 
54 Ibid., 14/1/1801. 

55 Ibid., 9/VII/1801. 
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settlement of the Treasurer’s account, that the ‘‘unappropri- 
ated’’ interest was ‘‘large’’ and that this condition was ‘‘owing 
to a vacancy which took place (for want of a teacher) in the 
school house at present occupied by Joshua Maule.’’*® 

Zachariah Jess reported on behalf of the school committee: 
‘“The school taught by Joshua Maule has been regularly visited, 
it appears to be conducted in a good degree agreeably to the 
recommendation of the Yearly Meeting. There is one other 
school taught by a man and three by women Friends in this Bor- 
ough.’’>7 

In 1806 was recorded the following extract from the will of 
Sarah May: 

“‘Item—I give unto Samuel Canby and Joseph Tatnall the 
sum of Fifty Pounds, to be by them appropriated to such 
charitable use as the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Wilmington 
may direct and appoint. 

‘‘Ttem—lI devise and direct my executors to pay the sum of 
Ten Pounds to the use of the free school in Wilmington in the 
Delaware State under the care of friends.’’*® 

A. month later the committee’s report with reference to the 
best method of ‘‘applying the donations of Sarah May’’ was 
received : 

‘The Committee appointed to consider the most advantageous 
mode of applying the donations of Sarah May consistant with 
the views of the donor, have after attentive examination of the 
subject, agreed to report, that they be vested in and applied as 
other School Funds are—being the most permanent and sub- 
stantial charity within the knowledge of the Committee.’”® 

The following year another legacy was recorded for the 
benefit of poor children: 

‘‘Item—I give and bequeath to my said executors, and the 
survivors or survivor of them, his executor and administrators, 
the sum of one hundred and fifty Pounds lawful money of the 
state of Delaware, in trust nevertheless to and for the Meeting 
of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in the borough aforesaid, 

56 Ibid., 8/II1I/1804. 

57 Ibid., 7/11/1805. 


58 Ibid., 4/IX/1806. 
59 [bid., 9/X/1806. 
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to be disposed of, that in one year after my decease the annual 
interest thereof shall be secured for and annually paid to the 
Treasurer of the School fund of the said meeting, to the school- 
ing or education of poor children not in membership with the 
said Religious Society, and to the religious instruction of other 
poor persons, by the distribution of proper books in such manner 
and way, as by the said meeting shall be the most productive of 
goodas™ 

In 1808 the Meeting stated: 

‘“There are three schools taught by men Friends, two of which 
are under the care of the committee who have generally visited 
them monthly, and there are four schools taught by women 
Friends, under the care of the women’s meeting. 

‘‘The amount of the school funds, is about Two-Thousand 
Eight hundred and twenty-five dollars, the interest of which 
has been applied to the schooling of poor children, except a 
small annuity not yet received.’’® 

Cyrus Newlin, chairman of the school committee, informed 
the Meeting that there was but one school under their care in 
1812. He reported, however, that ‘‘several others are taught 
by Friends in the Borough to which some scholars have been 
sent by the committee on account of the School Fund.’’® 

In 1817 the school committee produced the following report: 

‘‘That there are two schools under their care, one for boys 
taught by a Master and one for girls taught by a Mistress,’ both 
members of our Society, which are conducted to the satisfaction 
of the committee, the proceeds of the funds for schooling poor 
children at the disposal of the committee, which amount at 
present to 181 dollars per annum, have been applied as nearly 
agreeably to the apparent intention of the donors as possible. 
Of these funds 151 dollars, 19 cents have been received by the 
present committee since their appointment and they have ex- 
pended in schooling poor children $135.71, leaving a balance of 
$15.48 in their hands, besides a balance of 32 dollars due the 
committee and not yet received.’’® 

60 I[bid., 8/1/1807. 

61 Tbid., 11/11/1808. 
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The Wilmington Monthly Meeting school fund was created 
for the purpose of aiding the children of poor Friends and 
others. In 1821 the committee reported that ‘‘thirty-seven 
children have been admitted on the school funds, for whom per- 
mits for seventy eight quarters have been granted.’’® 

In 1824 a Monthly Meeting minute reported: ‘‘There is one 
school at Stanton,® under the care of a committee of that Pre- 
parative Meeting.’’®° 

William Secil and Isaac Jackson were appointed, in 1827, to 
receive the ‘‘donation’’ of James Marshall and ‘‘place it at 
interest under proper security.’’ An extract of the will of 
James Marshall is hereby quoted: 

‘“‘Item—I give and bequeath to Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 
the sum of two hundred pounds, at my wife’s decease, to be put 
out at use, and the interest to be applied for the schooling of 
such children as Friends may think best, at the Boarding School 
belonging to Friends at West Town.’’® 

In 1828 the following minute was recorded by the Orthodox 
branch of Wilmington Friends: 

‘* All the real property belonging to our Monthly Meeting at 
the time of the separation, consisting of a meeting house, grave 
yard, three school houses, and several lots of land, in Wilming- 
ton, a meeting house, grave yard and school house at Stanton; 
‘a meeting house, occupied as a dwelling, and a grave yard in 
New Castle, together with the schools, title papers, funds to a 
considerable amount, and the records of the men’s meeting, are 
under the control of those who separated from us.’’* | 

By 1829 the Monthly Meeting school for boys on West Street 
was a cause for great concern on the part of Friends, and the 
following minute was recorded: 

‘‘That the said Committee have observed with concern the 
declining state of the school for boys which has for sometime 
been kept in the house on West Street belonging to the Monthly 
Meeting—On careful attention to this subject this decline 
appears to the Committee to be the result of causes demanding 

64 [bid., 2/11/1821. 

65 White Clay Creek Prep. Mtg. was known as Stanton Prep. Mtg. after 
1803; Min. Concord Qr. Mtg., 15/X1/1803. 

66 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 30/1/1824. 
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the attention of the Meeting and which by a due concern on the 
part of Friends generally might be easily removed—The teachers 
who have for a long time officiated in that house have not been 
members of the society and not feeling themselves bound by its 
testimonies have not brought their pupils to our meetings for 
Divine Worship, or otherwise conformed to our religious con- 
cern in the education of our children thus our strong induce- 
ment for concerned parents to send their offspring to such a 
school has been wanting. 

‘‘The general improvement of schools in the mode of teach- 
ing and by the introduction of numerous useful branches of 
instruction not formerly attended to, makes it necessary that 
Friends seminaries should in some good degree keep pace with 
this improvement in order to deserve and insure the patronage 
of our own members. The establishment has been so defective 
as not to have obtained even this patronage. 

‘On weighty consideration of the whole subject the Committee 
have thought it right to draw the attention of the Monthly meet- 
ing to this important concern—<And in order to establish a school 
under the care of Friends, which, from its intrinsic excellence as 
a seminary of useful instruction will command the respect of 
parents and guardians, and be the means of inculeating on the 
youthful mind a due estimate of our religious testimonies the 
committees propose—that the Northly part of the said school 
house shall be raised so as to make one commodious room over 
the present school room—that, as soon as the sources of the com- 
mittees on the subscription of individuals will warrant it, this 
room shall be furnished with such books and apparatus for the 
_use of the school as may be needful to instruct our youth in the 
history of the society and our christian principles as well as in 
the useful branches of Natural Science.’’® 

In 1828 Orthodox Friends in answer to the third query rela- 
tive to education reported that they had ‘‘no schools of the 
description queried after.’’° The Situation which faced Ortho- 
dox Friends after the separation was sufficiently grave to dis- 
courage any thought of the immediate establishment of schools. 


69 Min, Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 4/I1X/1829. 
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However, two years after the separation, committees of men and 
women Friends were appointed to ‘‘take the subject under con- 
sideration and report their sense thereon.’’* The following year 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting reported as follows: 

**Most of our number have several times met, and carefully 
attended to the object of our appointment, but owing to discour- 
agements arising from the small number of our children and the 
distance from each other, no way has yet opened to establish 
such a school as is recommended by the Yearly Meeting: not- 
withstanding our present difficulties on this account, from the 
increasing interest and concern felt, we think there is reason to 
hope, that a school may in long be established for young children 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting. At present some of our 
children are taught at home, some go to schools established in 
the neighborhood and a few have been sent to West Town.’’” 

By June, 1831, Orthodox Friends of Wilmington agreed to 
‘employ a teacher and provide a room, for the opening of a 
school for small children.’’** One month later we have the 
following report: 

‘‘The Committee upon the subject of education reports that 
they have engaged a teacher, and expect a school will shortly be 
opened.’’** 

In 18382 the school committee of women Friends reported 
‘that for the last six months a school under their care for small 
children, has been kept up, and taught by a female, a member 
of our Society.’’”® 

Samuel Canby bequeathed a lot of land to Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting in 1832 and directed that the income from the 
land be used for the support of a school or schools: 

‘‘Item. I give and bequeath to my executors hereinafter 
named, and to the survivor of them, and to the heirs of such 
survivor forever, the following described lot of land with the 
appurtenances bounded as follows, to wit, Market Street on the 
south east; land of Sally Norris Dickinson on the south west; 


71 [bid., 28/V1I/1830. 74 Ibid., 27/VI/1831. 
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the middle of Shipley Street on the north west; and by lands of 
Mary Goodman to the north east; (being the same lot I pur- 
chased of James Marshall) in trust nevertheless for sole use and 
benefit of the Monthly Meeting of Friends in Wilmington, which 
said Monthly Meeting, by the condition of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, of which it. is a constituent part, is now held on the 
last second day of the week in each month; and upon this further 
Trust absolutely to dispose of, and convey its same either in fee, 
or for such other estate and in such way and manner, as the 
said Monthly Meeting shall direct and appoint, and the interest 
annualy arising thereon, shall be applied to the support of a 
school, or schools, established by the said meeting, and which 
shall be under the care of a committee thereof, or for the Pre- 
parative Meeting; by schooling the children of poor Friends, or 
of contributing to the payment of a teacher; or in schooling the 
children of poor persons not members of the Society of Friends, 
at the discretion of the said meeting. 

‘‘T also give and devise in addition to the above bequest One 
Thousand Dollars to my Executors to be by them paid to such 
person as the said Monthly Meeting shall appoint to receive the 
same, the annual interest of which shall be applied as before 
mentioned respecting the lot of land;—the said One Thousand 
Dollars to be paid by my Executors in one year after my 
decease. ’’® 

In 1833 the Monthly Meeting of Orthodox Friends made the 
following report: 

‘‘The committee on education report that they have had the 
subject steadily under their care, and that a building is in 
progress, which it is expected will be finished in the 3rd or 4th 
month next, and a teacher has been engaged to take charge of 
the school when the house shall be in readiness ;—they also fur- 
nish the subjoined detailed report;—There are 41 children 
within our limits of an age suitable to go to school; 22 of whom 
are taught at home, 9 attend schools in the neighborhood; 5 are 
at West Town, 4 at other boarding schools and one not receiving 
instruction at present :—14 of the above children of friends or 
members under the care of friends, it is expected will attend the 
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school about to be opened under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing ;—of the 9 noted and attending school in the neighborhood 
3 attend those taught by Friends; 4 those taught by the Separa- 
tists, and 2 go to common schools ;—children members of the late 
Motherkiln Monthly Meeting are not included in this report.’’”” 

The school for small children which was established by Ortho- 
dox Friends was discontinued in 1832.7* One year later ap- 
peared the following minute with reference to the erection of a 
school house and the opening of a school: 

‘The committee on education report that they have erected a 
school house, on the lot left by our friend Samuel Canby for the 
purpose, the cost of which with the necessary furniture was 
397.2 dollars, all the bills for which have been discharged. 
The school was opened the 20 of the 5 month, and is taught 
by a female, a member of our society; under the care of a com- 
mittee of women’s meetings the interest as far as has been re- 
ceived from the legacy of our friend Samuel Canby, has been 
appropriated to the object intended by the donor; Edward Tat- 
nall and James Canby are appointed to receive and appropriate 
the interest arising from this fund, and unite with women 
friends in the care of the school; the former committee being 
now released.’’”® 
| In 1833 Wilmington Monthly Meeting submitted the following 
answers to the questions of the Yearly Meeting Committee on 
Education : 

[‘‘Interrogatory I. What number of children are there of 
each sex under the care of Friends within the limits of the 
Monthly or Preparative Meeting between the ages of four and 
sixteen years? | 

‘“Answer. About one hundred and ten of whom fifty are 
males and sixty are females. 

[‘‘Inter. 2d—How many schools are there within the limits 
of each meeting that have been established and are kept up 
agreeably to the recommendation of the Yearly Meeting; and 
where are they located ?] 

77 [bid., 5/1/1833. 
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‘Answer. There are two schools of the description men- 
tioned in the Query, which are taught by females and located 
in Wilmington. 

[‘‘Inter. 3rd.— What number of children generally attend each 
school, designating how many of them are members, and do they 
generally attend meetings on week days? | 

‘Answer. One of these is attended by twenty two scholars; 
twelve of whom are members, and all of them mostly attend our 
meetings on Week-days, the other is attended by twenty five 
scholars, but one of whom is a member. This school is located 
near Brandywine Village, a considerable distance from meeting 
and the scholars do not attend on week-days. Both of these 
schools are for females, except that a few small Boys are occa- 
sionally admitted. 

[Inter. 4th—What other schools are there within the limits 
of said meeting, in which Friends children are taught, what is 
their character, and how many children of Friends attend 
them ? | 

‘‘ Answer.—There are four other schools for females in which 
an aggregate number of twenty-eight children of Friends are 
taught. Three of these are taught by members of our Society 
and all of them are respectably conducted. 

[Inter. 5th—What branches of education are taught in the 
schools, what reading-books are used, and are the schools fur- 
nished with maps and globes? | 

‘‘Answer. Spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
taught in all these schools—in several of them, English Gram- 
mar, geography, the use of maps and globes, History, the ele- 
ments of Botany, and in one of them the French language. The 
reading books used are the Scriptures, Murray’s School Books, 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Cowper’s Task, American First Class 
Book Sequel to Early Lessons &e.— 

[‘‘Inter. 6th.—Are there any children of Friends who are 
sent to Westtown or other public Boarding Schools, and if so, 
how many of each sex?] 

‘‘Answer. There are at present five of our members placed 
at Westtown Boarding School—viz.—One Boy and four Girls. 
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[*‘Inter. 7th--What number of children are sent to private 
Boarding School? | 

‘Answer. One at a private Boarding School. 

[‘‘Inter. 8th.—Are there any Friends children or children 
under their care, who are deprived of an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a useful education for want of suitable schools within a 
reasonable distance or for any other cause; and how many of 
each sex? | 

‘Answer. We have no elementary school for small boys or 
those who need instruction in the first rudiments of learning, 
and Friends who have Boys of this description to educate, are 
straitened for want of a suitable school. 

[‘‘Inter. 9th—What is the usual price paid for tuition per 
quarter ? | 

‘‘Answer. From two to eight dollars per Quarter are the 
prices of tuition amongst us. 

[“‘Inter. 10th—What is the present amount of funds appli- 
cable to the support of schools; and how much of it is in posses- 
sion of Friends? | 

‘‘Answer. The present amount of funds $2553.33 is all in 
possession of Friends. 

[‘‘Inter. 11th—wWhat is the income from the funds and how 
much can be annually applied? | 
| ‘‘Answer. The income is $130. Of which sum about sixty 
dollars will be expended the present year in repairs of some of 
the school property. After these repairs are completed, nearly 
the whole of the income may be annually applied to tuition of 
poor children. 

‘‘The foregoing answers relate to Wilmington Preparative 
Meeting only, except the 10th and 11th. respecting the school 
fund, which belong to the Monthly Meeting. 

‘‘Beside the schools reported in the foregoing answers there 
is in Wilmington, a private Boarding School for the instruction 
of Boys and young men in the practical and higher branches of 
the mathematics, together with the elementary branches of edu- 
cation: also in the French, German, and Latin language. Some 
day scholars are admitted, of whom five’ now attending are 
members of our Society. 
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‘‘Stanton Preparative Meeting reports, in aswer to the first 
interrogatory—That there are within its limits, twenty children 
between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

‘*Seecond & Third—No school of the description mentioned in 
the query. 

‘*Fourth—There are five District Schools established agree- 
ably to the laws of the State of Delaware, in all of which fifteen 
children of Friends attend. 

‘*Fifth—Spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic are taught 
in these schools. The reading books used are Comly’s Spelling 
Book, and Murray’s School Books. No maps or globes in any 
of these schools. 

‘*Sixth and seventh, None. 

‘“Ninth—Two dollars per Quarter. 

‘‘Tenth and Eleventh—No funds belonging to the Preparative 
Meeting.’’®° 

In November, 1833, the Yearly Meeting Committee on Edu- 
cation desired to know what ‘‘difficulty or obstruction’’ pre- 
vented the advancement of education within the Meeting, and 
inquired how to ‘‘overcome or remove them.’’** The joint com- 
mittee that was appointed to ‘‘take the subject under their care’’ 
made the following report in January, 1834: 

‘‘The difficulties felt by Friends of Wilmington in the edu- 
eation of their children, refer to the want of a school for boys 
wherein the important testimonies of our Society would be 
maintained and inculeated. With regard to the instruction of 
oirls, we believe there is not much cause of complaint, in the 
Stanton branch of the meeting excepted. Besides the two 
schools for girls under the superintendence of the Monthly 
Meeting, there are no less than four others located in Wilming- 
ton, and taught by members. There is however, only one school 
for boys, taught by a member, and this is not designed for ele- 
mentary instruction, nor can it accommodate many day scholars. 
The schoolhouse for boys is unoccupied, in Wilmington, and the 
house at Stanton is in the occupancy of a teacher not in mem- 
bership, and is not under the care of Friends. The number of 
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Friends residing in that neighborhood, being very small, it is 
difficult for them to maintain a school in that place. 

‘“We believe there would be no cause of dissatisfaction among 
us in regards to schools provided a suitable teacher for boys was 
located in the house at Wilmington belonging to Friends. The 
school committee have made repeated efforts to obtain such a 
teacher but without success.. Some years ago a flourishing school 
was supported in that building. It has however declined for 
causes easily explained. One of the principal causes of this de- 
clension was the establishment of other day schools in the neigh- 
borhood and also of a considerable number of Boarding Schools 
here and elsewhere. The resources of that school being thus 
curtailed, the profits accruing from it were not sufficient to in- 
duce a properly qualified teacher to take it under his charge. 
The character of the institution consequently fell, and the pupils 
were taken from it and placed in other seminaries. 

‘* Another cause which has contributed to the decline of this 
school, may be mentioned the influence exerted by other societies 
in favour of their own institutions. 

‘Tt is the opinion of the committee that a single good school 
for boys, taught in the house belonging to Friends, would re- 
move all cause of complaint on the subject of the means of edu- 
eation in the branch of the Monthly Meeting. In what manner 
such a school is to be established we do not pretend to say, never- 
theless we are inclined to believe, that a teacher in every respect 
competent for the task, would in the course of a year, or perhaps 
in less time, meet with sufficient encouragement to remunerate 
him for his services. It is not probable that a school could be 
immediately formed large enough to induce a suitable teacher 
to take charge of it, and for this season the school committee 
have failed to obtain a teacher, as they were not willing to em- 
ploy one whose qualifications were not of the best character.’’*? 

The following answer to the query relative to education was 
recorded by Orthodox Friends in 1834: 

‘‘The necessities of the poor are inspected and relief afforded. 
Their children freely partake of learning.’’** 
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In 1835 the report of the school committee explains the school 
situation as follows: 

‘‘The committee to whom was referred the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting in relation to the religious guarded education 
of the youth, report, that shortly after their appointment they 
had several meetings on the subject, and after a careful atten- 
tion to the circumstances and situation of Friends of this 
Monthly Meeting, the committee were of the judgment, that, one 
or more schools, to be conducted under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting, and having a special view to the support of our Chris- 
tian testimonies, was much needed amongst us. It appears to 
us, that if due exertions were made, there was a sufficient num- 
ber of friends interested in the education of children, and living 
within the compass of this meeting, to support a good teacher, 
with a competent renumeration to a well qualified teacher; the 
committee, therefore, concluded to invite such friends to meet 
together and consider the subject. At this meeting, such inter- 
est was manifested by Friends, and a sufficient number of sub- 
scriptions at eight dollars per quarter obtained, to warrant a 
further prosecution of the concern. Since that time, the stand- 
ing committee on schools, has caused the school house on West 
Street, belonging to this meeting to be put into good order; and 
a well qualified teacher has been engaged, who has opened a 
school which is now in successful operation. Maps and Globes 
and other apparatus necessary to complete the design of the 
committee, have not yet been obtained, but it is expected they 
will be provided in a short time. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee 
William Seal 
William Gibbons 
Benjamin Ferris’’®* 
Wilmington 5 mo: 29th: 1835. 

By 1835 the Orthodox Friends’ School was ‘‘taught by two 
females,’’ members of the Society.** 

In 1835 it was reported that, 

‘‘The Committee having charge of the school, finding the 
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building provided, inadequate to the accommodation of the 
scholars, have had an addition of twenty feet added to the house, 
the expense of which by contract with Joseph Peirson is One 
Hundred and Ninety Dollars 75/100 — — — this sum has been 
raised by voluntary subscription among our members... .’’* 

In the same year (1835) the committee sent in the following 
report: 

“The Committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting to super- 
intend the school under its care, report, that it is now taught by 
two females, members of our religious society and has been regu- 
larly visited by the committee for the past year, who have been 
satisfied with the manner in which it has been conducted. They 
also report that there are forty three children whose parents are 
members of our Society distributed as follows, viz., fourteen at- 
tend the school under the care of this meeting; sixteen are taught 
at home—two at Haverford—four at West Town—one at a com- 
mon-school—two at a school taught by a member of this meeting, 
not under the care of Friends, and four do not at this time 
attend any school.’’®’ 

In 1841 we are informed by the school committee that, ‘‘. . . 
the school house at Brandywine is unoccupied and in a state of 
dilapidation, and yielding no benefit for two years past; and 
they propose to have the same fitted for a dwelling house, which 
they anticipate will cost about four hundred dollars. .. .’’% 

One of the numerous answers to the query on education dis- 
closed the fact that in 1844 there was ‘‘one school for boys and 
one for girls, taught by members, and under the care of the com- 
mittees of the Monthly Meeting, which appear to be in good con- 
dition and numerously attended.’’®® 

The school under the care of Orthodox Friends reported in 
1844: ‘‘The Bible is used in all the schools mentioned in the 
query; also Murray’s Selections and Cowper’s Task, besides a 
variety of other books on history and for general informa- 
t1Gtie i. 62189 
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In June, 1846, a committee of women informed the men’s 
meeting that they were desirous of establishing a ‘‘school for 
females of more advanced age than the one now under their 
eare,’? and requested the cooperation of the men’s meeting. 
Upon the receipt of this information a committee was appointed 
to unite with a committee of women Friends for the purpose of 
considering the subject. The following report of this joint com- 
mittee was submitted the following month: 

‘‘The joint committee to whom was referred the consideration 
of making provision for an additional school for Girls under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting have met frequently and examined 
the subject in its various bearings. They have found by inquiry 
that scholars to the number of twenty can be had to commence 
with, and they have no doubt that if a good school were opened 
the pupils would soon be increased to thirty. Thus encouraged 
they have obtained estimates of two good master builders from 
whom they learn that the expense of putting an additional story 
over the old house will cost four hundred and twenty five dollars 
and that to rebuild the house from the foundation making it two 
stories high, using the old roof in both eases, the expense will be 
five hundred and thirty two dollars. 

‘‘Upon considering the state of the old walls they are united 
in recommending as their judgment to the Monthly Meeting the 
rebuilding of the house and believe it can be accomplished by the 
middle of the ninth month next. 

‘‘The committee have ascertained that the money for defray- 
ing the expenses can be had without encroaching on the present 
means of the meeting or increasing the debt. 

‘‘Which being considered and women’s meeting uniting 
therein, the committee is continued for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing the house as proposed.’’®? 

In 1846 Friends were informed that a lot of land adjoining 
the meeting house on Ninth Street might be purchased on reason- 
able terms. The meeting finally concluded to purchase it as its 
situation made it ‘‘suitable’’ for school purposes.®? The follow- 
ing month the trustees of the meeting reported that, 
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. In accordance with the directions of last meeting, they 
have sold and conveyed the lot situated on Market Street, and 
purchased the lot adjoining our meeting house property on 
Ninth Street.’’ The trustees were further enjoined to ‘‘have 
the school house and sheds moved and placed upon it at a proper 
wmMepey se 

By 1850 Orthodox Friends Monthly Meeting school had an en- 
rollment of seventy pupils. The following report was given by 
the committee : 

‘*Sub-committees have from time to time visited the school 
and have found the conduct and progress of the scholars satis- 
factory. Their good attention of their studies, and the improve- 
ment they manifest, give evidence of the care and attention of 
the teacher. The number of pupils now in attendance is sev- 
enty, only three of whom are members of our religious society. 
Five of the above number are at present schooled on the fund 
devised by our late friend Samuel Canby.’ 

By 1853 a renewed ‘‘concern’’ was ‘‘opened’’ in Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting for the ‘‘right’’ education of the children of 
Friends. Joseph Bancroft, Benjamin Ferris, William P. Jones, 
Samuel Wollaston, Eli Hilles, Benjamin Cranston, John Ferris, 
Jesse Hallowell, John Richardson, Thomas Taylor, and Ziba 
Ferris were appointed to confer with the school committee and 
a committee of women Friends, with the view of encouraging 
parents to send their children to Friends’ school. Two months 
later the joint committees made the following report: 

‘That the circumstances of our Religious Society in relation 
to the school education of our children call for the serious con- 
sideration of our members. At a very early period of Society 
this concern was manifested and great care was taken to provide 
suitable schools for Friends children. The importance of early 
impressions on the youthful mind has been generally felt and 
acknowledged, and hence arises the necessity for guarding our 
children from the influence of those who by precept or example 
would lay waste our christian testimonies. We are of the judg- 
ment that this Monthly Meeting can best carry out the concern 
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of Society in Schools under its own care; and we think that the 
parents and guardians of children members of this Monthly 
Meeting ought to be placed as favourably in relation to the 
schooling of their children, as the members of the community at 
large. 

‘The number of children, members of this Monthly Meeting, 
is not large. The schools now under its care are of a very supe- 
rior kind, and by an easy effort on the part of our members may 
be freely opened to the admission of all Friends children. By 
this means they will not only have the benefit of a guarded re- 
ligious education, but placed in schools as favourable for liter- 
ary and scientific attainments as any in the community. 

‘In order to obtain this important end the committee propose, 
that the Monthly Meeting should raise as much by annual sub- 
Seription in addition to the present income of the school fund, 
aS may insure to all our teachers such a sum as will, in addition 
to the amount received from those not of our members be satis- 
factory to them. 

‘“When we consider how little our members are called upon to 
pay for religious purposes, we are encouraged to believe, that, 
for the purpose of securing a religious guarded education to all 
the children of Friends within the compass of this Monthly 
Meeting a liberality will be manifest, quite sufficient to secure 
the object. 

On behalf of the Committee 
Joseph Bancroft 
Joseph Bringhurst 
Hannah Ferris 
Mary Betts’’®® 

Three months later the committee made a report in which the 
essential facts of their findings were given: 

‘‘The Committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting on the 
concern for the guarded education of Friends children; Report, 
that they have examined our list of members, and from that, and 
such other information as they could obtain, they believe there 
will be about fifty pupils, children of Friends, to enter our 
schools, of this number, there will be about twenty to enter the 
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Boys School, and about thirty in the two schools for Girls and 
small Boys. Having made arrangements with all the teachers in 
relation to the terms of admission, the committee have reason to 
hope that the amount of the annual subscriptions, together with 
the income of the school fund, will be sufficient to meet its ex- 
penses necessary to carry out this important concern. It has 
been satisfactory and encouraging to the committee on applica- 
tion to our members, individually, to find them mostly prepared 
to unite with the concern of the Monthly Meeting, and cheer- 
fully disposed to aid it, with pecuniary means. 

‘‘On mature consideration, the committee are of the judgment, 
the Yearly term should commence annually, on the first-second 
day in the ninth month, and be divided into four parts of Eleven 
weeks each so that the school may be vacated eight weeks in the 
summer season. 

‘*It is proposed that scholars, the children of our members, 
may be received into our schools, as vacancies occur, on and after 
the third second day in next month. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee 10th mo 28th 1853 
Benj. Ferris 
Anna C. Smyth 

‘“Which being considered is united with, and the clerk di- 
rected to furnish the School Committee with a copy.’’®® 
‘(In 1856 Concord Quarterly Meeting recorded the following 
minute concerning the development of schools within Wilming- 
ton Monthly Meeting: 

‘‘The report from Wilmington adds the average number of 
scholars in their 3 schools is about 130 of whom 37 are members, 
and 19 others one of the parents only being a member. For 
nearly three years past, those children who are members or 
either parent being a member, have been admitted into the 
schools free of charge, and the teachers are remunerated from a 
fund raised annually by the voluntary contributions of the mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting. Before this plan was adopted, 
there were but 12 to 18 children of Friends who attended these 
schools; the others generally attended public schools.’’®" 
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In 1860 the treasurer of the school fund was authorized to 
receive of J. Morton Poole a legacy of three hundred dollars, 
which was bequeathed to the Meeting by Lydia W. Gilpin, ‘‘for 
school purposes.’’ The following year eight hundred and thirty- 
four dollars was left to Wilmington Friends for the same pur- 
pose : Aly 

‘‘The heirs of John Richardson deceased present the sum of 
Eight Hundred and Thirty four Dollars to the Treasurer of the 
School Fund of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends in 
Trust, the income of the said sum to be applied to the education 
of Friends’ children, under the direction of the school committee 
of the said Monthly Meeting.’’®® 

The plan to raise sufficient funds by subscription for the pur- 
pose of carrying on school projects within the meeting was more 
or less of a failure. This led the school committee to address the 
Monthly Meeting in the following manner: 

‘To Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, 

‘‘The School Committee, being unable, for want of funds, to 
continue the concern of Friends on the subject of education, 
adopted by the Monthly Meeting, held 7 mo. 29, 1853, an appeal 
was made to the Monthly Meeting some months since, that 
Friends might see the necessity for continued liberality. A hope 
was entertained that the concern which led to the commencement 
of the work would be received by this care, but not meeting with 
that response which the Committee had hoped; they were called 
together and on consideration, it was concluded as safest to use 
the funds at their disposal in such a manner as that the meeting 
will be able to answer the Query affirmatively, in relation to the 
education of poor Friends, and comply with the advice of the 
Discipline as to the children of other Friends.’’®® 

The statistics on page 281 were recorded by Concord Quarterly 
Meeting in 1863. 

Orthodox Friends School had an enrollment of fifty ‘‘scholars’’ 
in 1868. Only eight of these were Friends.*°° Three years later 
the committee reported that the pupils were ‘‘ progressing favor- 
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‘*Monthly Families Parts of Male Male Female 
Meeting Families Adults Minors Minors 
aged 15 aged 15 up 
years up 
Wilmington 83 78 127 32 19 
Male Female Male Female Total 
Minors Minors Minors Minors 5 
aged aged 5 years years and 
between between and under under 


5 and 15 5 and 15 


32 27 9 7 42577101 


ably,’’ but that ‘‘the number in attendance is yet too small to 
enable the teacher to properly classify them, which has been the 
ease, during the session just past. The Committee having made 
a change in the management of the school by substituting the 
payment of a salary to the teacher, instead of the previous 
method, the impression appears to have been given that it was 
intended to make it strictly select, which they believe will account 
in good measure for the smallness of the school. It is hoped 
this will not be of long continuance. The number of scholars 
on the list. is but twelve, of whom ten are our members.’’?°? 

| The following year the enrollment had increased to twenty- 
six pupils: 

‘‘The Committee are gratified to be able to report a consider- 
able increase in the number of pupils, which has mostly taken 
place during the past six months.’’!° 

A report of the school committee in 1870 gives a list of the as- 
sets of the school fund. The report is as follows: 

‘‘Four bonds, Delaware Railroad, for $1000 each. 

Two bonds of the State of Delaware for $1000 each. 

One bond, City of Pittsburgh, 5% for $1000. 

One share of National Bank of Delaware $450. 

Two certificates of Wilmington City Loan $1,100. 

Fifty-four shares Westchester Coal Gas Stock $1,783. 

101 Min. Concord Qr. Mtg., 27/1/1863. ‘ 
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Thirty-six ‘‘ Georgetown Coal Gas Stock $900. 

Fifty ‘¢ Delaware Railroad Stock $1,075. 

Ten ‘¢ Phila. & Wilmington Turnpike Stock $15. 

‘‘The estimated cash value of the foregoing assets is eleven 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty dollars, ($11,920), yielding 
an annual income of seven hundred and ninety one dollars. 

‘‘The annual expenses for schooling, taxes and repairs cost 
about one half of this income.’’?% 

Joseph Bringhurst, treasurer of the school fund, submitted 
the following report in 1872: 

‘‘The present amount of the fund, being an increase of up- 
wards of $5,000 was mainly due to my exertions in soliciting 
donations. The object I had in view at that time was to en- 
deavor to raise a sufficient fund to make a free school for all the 
children of Friends.’’?° 

In 1874 J. Anna Embree, the teacher, ‘‘was compelled to re- 
linquish the school on account of her health.’’ Rebecca D. Maris 
was appointed to succeed her.*°® 

During this year the school committee received one thousand 
dollars from the estate of the late Jesse George, ‘‘to be applied 
to the erection of a new school house.’’ As this amount was 
thought to be insufficient to cover the cost of erecting such a 
building, the trustees of the meeting were ‘‘authorized to borrow 
on mortgages, a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars towards 
the completion of the building.’’?°* 

The Meeting received proposals to establish a school under the 
care of the Meeting, at ‘‘Green Bank on Red Clay Creek.’’ In 
1875 a committee was appointed to ‘‘consider the subject.’’?° 

Two months later the joint committee of men and women 
Friends reported: 

‘‘The joint committee in relation to the establishment of 
a school at Green Bank, to be under the care of this meeting, re- 
port that they have met several times, and think that it may be 
practicable and desirable to establish the school; that the esti- 
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mated expense of doing so is 850° and that subscriptions for the 
purpose to the amount of $629 have been offered. It appears 
to us best that the business shall be proceeded with and womens 
meeting uniting therewith, Elwood Garrett, Edward Bringhurst, 
Wm. P. Richardson, and Allen Gawthrop are appointed to con- 
sult with and assist as may appear desirable, the Friends resid- 
ing in the immediate neighborhood in building the house.’’!°® 

In 1882 the answer to the second query relative to education 
was as follows: 

‘‘There is a school under the care of the Monthly Meeting. In 
it there are three teachers, none of whom are members with us. 
Two of them are members with those called Orthodox Friends. 
They attend our mid-week meetings with nearly all the pupils. 
Seventy five pupils have been enrolled during the year.’’!?° 

The Orthodox school committee reported in 1882 that, 

“«, . after the summer vacation, the committee employed 
Mary C. Bundy as teacher, agreeing to provide her with 
the school house and the appliances that are now there, (she as- 
suming the responsibility of all other expenses and appropriat- 
ing all the income), instead of paying as heretofore, a stipulated 
Sanany.: 772 

By 1883 it was the judgment of the committee of Hicksite 
HWriends that their Monthly Meeting school building was ‘‘inade- 
quate for the purpose.’’ Concerning the condition of the build- 
ing the committee reported: 

‘«, . a part of the building is very old and we deem it a 
waste of means to spend any more money in repairing or enlarg- 
ing it. Our primary room is overcrowded and all our rooms are 
full. We would ask the meeting to consider the feasibility of 
erecting a new building on the present site, one better adapted 
for school purposes.’’*?? 

Two months later the school committee and a committee ap- 
pointed by the meeting to consult with the school committee re- 
ported that ‘‘while no definite plans have been made, the com- 
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mittee think that such buildings &¢., as would be desirable would 
cost from $8,000 to $14,000.’’ It further desired the meeting to 
state how much of the school fund might be used if the meeting 
‘‘should conclude to proceed’’ with the building project. Wil- 
mington Preparative Meeting was requested to consider whether 
any of its funds might be available for the purpose.’ 

In June the following report was recorded: ‘‘The school com- 
mittee and the committee appointed to consult with it reported 
that they believe it will be proper to use $4,000 of the school 
fund and $3000 of the general funds of the Monthly Meeting, if 
so much proves to be needed, in rebuilding or enlarging the 
school house. Wilmington Preparative Meeting informed that 
$2000 of the funds under its charge may be used in the work.’’!* 

In 1884 we have the following report: © ; 

‘The school committee and the committee appointed to con- 
sult with it relative to the school buildings, report that a new 
building and alterations to the old building have been completed 
and paid for. The whole cost of the work, including $388.35 
paid for furniture, is $138,118.78. . . . The plan adopted was to 
put a new building easterly from and adjoining the old main 
building: taking down the small building that was behind the 
main building. The new building is 56 ft. long and 32 ft. wide. 
The basement story is 84 ft. in height, the 2" story 12 ft. and the 
upper story 14 ft. high in the clear. The basement is floored and 
otherwise nicely furnished. The old building has been divided 
into class rooms—almost the whole interior of it has been made 
new. Apparatus for heating both the old and the new building 
by steam has been put in; and we have endeavored to arrange 
for good ventilation of all the rooms. There is a comfortable 
room for 200 pupils. The work has cost much more than the 
committee expected when the thought of taking down all the old 
buildings was given up; but less it is believed than would have 
been required for equal accommodations in entirely new build- 
inves 

Because of the withdrawal of about four thousand dollars 
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from the school fund for the purpose of rebuilding the school 
house, the committee found itself in an embarrassing position. 
It was reported that the needy children of the Meeting would 
suffer unless the Meeting agreed to contribute two hundred dol- 


lars for ‘‘immediate expenses.’’ It was recommended further 
that the Meeting consider the ‘‘propriety of restormg to the 
school fund the amount withdrawn.’’ The Meeting agreed to 


the recommendation and directed that the treasurer ‘‘transfer 
two hundred dollars from the general funds of the meeting, to 
the school fund.’’!*® 

By 1889 Wilmington Monthly Meeting School had grown con- 
siderably. The answer to the second query is herewith quoted: 

‘‘There is one school under the care of a committee of 
the Monthly Meeting, taught by ten teachers, three of whom are 
members. There have been during the year 181 pupils, 18 of 
whom are members and 19 have one parent a member. Most of 
the teachers attend mid week meetings with the pupils.’’'”” 

It was the desire of the school committee at this time to pre- 
sent to Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends ‘‘certain con- 
clusions arrived at in its judgment as conducive to the continued 
usefulness and improvement of the school.’’ A part of the com- 
mittee’s report is herewith quoted: 

“The Committee believes the school is extending a strong 
moral influence in this community aside from its educational ad- 
vantages and in order to maintain a high standard of excellence 
it Seems necessary to increase its facilities in room and equip- 
ment. 

‘‘This would enable the boys and girls above the primary de- 
partment to be seated in separate rooms, overcoming the commit- 
tee believes, in the minds of many parents, an objection to ¢o- 
education of the sexes, as at present necessarily exists. This is 
a point with many of great importance. 

‘*It would also give the school a good gymnasium and a better 
appointed Laboratory, both much needed at present. 

‘‘In addition the seating capacity of the school would be 


116 [bid., 29/X/1886. 
117 [bid., 26/1V/1889. 
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enlarged, thus enabling the committee to increase in numbers 
and efficiency its corps of teachers.’’*§ 

It is evident by the following report that the recommendations 
of the committee were approved: 

‘‘To Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, 

‘‘The additions to school buildings and equipments ap- 
proved by the Monthly Meeting, held 4th. mo. 26th. 1889, have 
been completed, at a cost of 13,522.09. The sum appropriated 
by the meeting was 13,000 dollars, the deficiency of $522.09 has 
been met by individual subscriptions from interested friends; 
and the bills are all paid, and the school in working order, with 
an enrollment of 230 pupils.’’??® 

The progressive spirit of the school committee is shown in the 
following paragraph, which is a part of the committee’s report: 

‘‘We think that some incréase in the expenditure on the school 
will increase its usefulness. To get desirable teachers, high sal- 
aries must be paid; and there is continued need for improve- 
ments in the equipment of the school. . . .’’*° 

In 1898 the following report concerning the resignation of the 
principal of the School was received : 

‘*Tsaac T. Johnson was Principal of the school for about sey- 
enteen years and during that time the income of the school funds 
and the sums contributed by the meeting were used for the bene- 
fit of the school but aside from this, Isaac bore the pecuniary 
responsibility of the institution, receiving as his compensation 
whatever the receipts exceeded the expenditures. 

**He resigned the situation at the close of the last school year, 
and the committee appointed Enos L. Doan as Principal, guaran- 
teeing to him a definite salary ($1600.00 a year) and agreeing 
that he shall have an additional amount (not to exceed $500.00 
a year), if and so far as the excess of receipt over expenditures, 
counted in a manner specified, shall be sufficient to pay 
iiete un atone 

One year later it was the committee’s unpleasant duty to re- 
port that the ‘‘Principalship proved to be heavier than Enos L. 

118 [bid. 

119 [bid., 21/11/1890. 
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Doan’s bodily strength would bear. He resigned in the Spring 
to take effect at the end of the school year.’’ Herschel A. Norris 
was ‘‘appointed to the position.’’+”? 

Today there is located on West Street, between Fourth and 
Fifth Streets in Wilmington, a flourishing Friends School. It 
is a ‘‘day school for boys and girls under the management of a 
committee composed of members of the two Monthly Meetings 
of the Society of Friends in Wilmington.’’ 

Wilmington Friends School has two departments, the Ele- 
mentary School and the Upper School. The Elementary School 
includes the Kindergarten and the first six grades while the 
“‘Upper School is divided into the Junior High School, compris- 
ing the Seventh, Highth and Ninth Grades, and the Senior High 
School, comprising the Lower Middle, Upper Middle and Senior 
Classes. ’’1?3 


122 T[bid., 24/X1I/1899. 
123 Catalogue and Circular of Wilmington Friends School, 1933-1934. 


CHAPTER X 
SCHOOLS OF SOUTHERN QUARTER 


1. Quarterly Meeting References to Education 


This Quarterly Meeting was established in 1790. Previous to 
this time the meeting was known as Thirdhaven Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which began in 1759.1. In 1790 Thirdhaven, Cecil, Duck 
Creek, and Mutherkiln Monthly Meetings were branches of South- 
ern Quarter.?, North West Fork Monthly Meeting was estab- 
lished in 1800.2 At one time or another this Quarterly Meeting 
was composed of Thirdhaven, Cecil, Mutherkiln, Duck Creek, 
North West Fork, and Camden Monthly Meetings. Prior to 
1790 Quarterly Meetings had been held at Thirdhaven, Chop- 
tank, and Herring Creek. 

The first reference to education is that which is found in the 
following Thirdhaven Quarterly Meeting minute of 1779: ‘‘It 
appears that deficiencies remain in divers respects, . . . and of 
a neglect of the education of the youth amongst us, both of our 
own children and servants.’’* Again we have another minute of 
the same date: 

‘“‘The committee appointed to take under consideration the 
minutes and proceedings of the last Yearly Meeting at Philadel- 
phia report they met and had the meeting committed to their 
care revived amongst Friends in regard to that important and 
necessary duty of educating the youth under their care in 
a guarded and proper manner, and for establishing schools for 
their instruction in useful learning, and that they apprehend it 
would be of use to recommend the same to the solid attention of 
Friends here in their Preparative, Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings.’’® 

Three years later the meeting laid greater stress on the impor- 
tance of ‘‘promoting schools for the guarded instruction of the - 
youth’’ and directed the ‘‘severalt Monthly Meetings to send an 

1 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 24/V/1790. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., 25/XI/1800. 


4 Min. Thirdhaven Qr. Mtg., 28/VII/1779. 
5 Ibid. 
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account of their progress made therein’’ to the next meeting.® 
The following year the ‘‘consideration of establishing schools in 
each Monthly Meeting’’ was ‘‘weightily before’’ the meeting and 
John Register, Joseph Comegies, Nicholas Brown, Thomas Wick- 
ersham, James Berry, and Joseph Wilkinson were appointed to 
‘*sit with Friends in each Monthly Meeting to advise and assist 
them therein as ability may be afforded... .’” 

The following minute of 1790 mentions the establishment of a 
school and points out some of the difficulties which Friends of 
the Quarter encountered in their attempts to set up schools: 

‘‘Thirdhaven mentions their having a School kept by a Friend’ 
under the care of a committee which affords encouragement, yet 
by reason of the scattered situation of Friends, expense of board- 
ing and smallness of its funds, the benefits thereof are not so gen- 
eral to Friends as could be desired. Some of the other meetings 
mention their care on this subject, but no schools are yet 
set up.’’® 

Five years later a report was submitted by the Quarterly 
Meeting committee which was appointed to visit the subordinate 
meetings in the interest of education: 

‘We the Committee appointed to advise and strengthen the 
Monthly Meetings, with regard to the establishment of schools, 
agreeable to the recommendations of the Yearly Meeting, have 
agreed to report that several of our number have in the course 
of our appointment attended the several Monthly Meetings, and 
spread the subject before Friends for their consideration, and 
altho there is an apparent languor in the minds of Friends too 
generally with respect to this weighty and interesting subject, 
yet it has afforded satisfaction to observe that there are individ- 
uals in the several Monthly Meetings, who feel a proper concern 
to move forward in this business, if some probable ways and 
means could be devised to insure its suecess—We recommended 
as heretofore to the several Monthly Meetings and individuals 
who are under the concern, to keep the subject in view and to 
seek after and embrace the proper time and season to contribute 
to the promotion and advancement of a work which has for its 


6 Ibid., 19/X/1782. 

7 Ibid., 19/1V/1783. 

8 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 23/VIII/1790. 
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object, the improvement and cultivation of the rising generation 
‘‘Which is submitted to the Quarterly Meeting 
‘‘Signed by Jn*. Needles Sam’. Howell 
n°. Bowers Clayton Cowgill’” 

By 1800 the school committee produced a report in which the 
hope was expressed that a boarding school might be established 
within the quarter to provide for the education of children in 
monthly meetings where it was impossible to establish schools. 
The report was as follows: 

‘“We the committee to whom was referred the subject of 
schools, having several times met and had the company of other 
concerned friends, a conference and free communication of sen- 
timent took place, and although we apprehend it impractible on 
the more limited scale of Monthly Meetings, yet we were encour- 
aged to hope and believe the attainment of so desirable an object 
as the guarded education of our youth is within reach of our 
Quarterly Meeting by the establishment of one Boarding School 
within its limits, and having entered into a particular investiga- 
tion of the probability of its success are of the opinion that the 
amount of £600 will be a sufficient sum to establish a Boarding 
School, upon a principle of renting property that will accommo- 
date 60 scholars which afterwards will support itself from year 
to year (Independent of any further pecuniary advance from 
the Quarterly Meeting) at £21 per annum for Board and Tui- 
tion per scholar—which we submit to the meeting—Signed on 
behalf of the Committee by 
23rd of 8 mo 1800 Dan’ Cowgill 

| Sam’ Troth 
Jas Iddings’’?° 

The meeting accepted the report of the committee and ap- 
pointed a ‘‘committee of four Friends out of each Monthly 
Meeting, who are to open subscriptions in their respective meet- 
ings for raising the money, as also to endeavour to ascertain the 
number of scholars that may probably be obtained in the several 
meetings and to pay such attention to the concern as circum- 
stances may admit... .’’" 

9 Ibid., 23/11/1795. 


10 [bid., 25/VIII/1800. 
11 Ibid. 
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The committee thus appointed produced the following report 
in 1800: 

‘“We the Committee appointed to the further attention of the 
proposed school and the consideration of divers matters relative 
thereto; having several times met and had the company of other 
friends not of our number Report as follows, That agreeable to 
the direction of the Quarterly Meeting we have opened subscrip- 
tions in our respective meetings and are encouraged to believe 
that the money proposed may readily be obtained, as also annual 
subseriptions have been set on foot which have met with encour- 
agement for the assistance of such friends as may not be in cir- 
cumstances to pay the full price of Board and Tuition—<And it 
is apprehended that the number of 35 boarders may be obtained 
(independent of any assistance as above mentioned) at the first 
setting up of the school,—And the village of Duck Creek X 
Roads being thought the most eligible place for the Institution 
at present, where suitable accommodations appears can be had, 
and it is proposed that the school be opened some time in the 
ensuing Spring. 

‘*Signed on behalf and by direction of the committee 

by Clayton Cowgill Clk.’’!? 

By another year the committee on the Boarding School had 
made great progress, as the following report shows: 
| ‘“We the Committee to whose care the subject of the Boarding 
School was intrusted now report, that since our last Quarter we 
have progressed in carrying into effect the concern—a house 
being engaged with a lot of ground adjoining it, which is appre- 
hended will answer the present prospect, for the accommodation 
of the family, and a suitable house to open the school, it is be- 
lieved may be procured adjacent to the dwelling house—some es- 
say is also made towards furnishing the house with furniture 
and provisions—and from the encouraging appearance of the 
subscriptions, not only for the support of the Institution, but 
also from the number of 40 scholars being offered as boarders— 
the Committee believes it right at this time to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Quarterly Meeting a plan of Constitutional 
rules for the general government of the Institution—from the 


12 [bid., 24/XI/1800. 
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present prospect it is apprehended the school may be opened in 
the 4th mo next, if suitable Superintendents Tutors and Domes- 
tics can be procured and no unexpected disappointments takes 
place—some persons to fill the former stations are in prospect 
and it is expected will be obtained 

‘“Sioned on behalf and by direction of the Committee 

by Joseph Turner 
Clerk at this time.’’?% 

Southern Boarding School attracted students from several 
states. In 1801 Duck Creek Monthly Meeting recorded the re- 
ceipt of a certificate which was ‘‘produced here for Samuel 
Putlow and sister Sarah (minors) who are sent to the Boarding 
School from Black Water Monthly Meeting, Virginia.’"** Again 
it was stated that a certificate was ‘‘produced for Elizabeth 
Ricks, a minor, who is sent to the Boarding School from 
the Monthly Meeting at the Western Branch, Isle of Wight, 
Virginia. ’’15 

By August, 1801, it was reported that ‘‘there is an encourag- 
ing prospect in the number of scholars admitted in the House 
and School, their advancement in learning and an orderly be- 
coming behavior is generally evidenced.’’*® 

Those who were responsible for the good conduct of the school 
were greatly exercised because some Friends were too lax in at- 
tending to ‘‘that part of our Rules which respects plainness of 
apparel consistent with our profession,’’ and expressed the feel- 
ing that ‘‘considerable uneasiness has already arisen in that re- 
spect.’’. At the same time the committee reported that ‘‘we 
apprehend it will be expedient to raise the price of Board and 
Tuition to Sixty Dollars pr. scholar the ensuing year... .’’!7 

While the institution was progressing satisfactorily, it was ex- 
periencing some difficulty in meeting the expenses incident to its 
conduct, and by 1802 there was ‘‘some balance against the insti- 
tution.’’ The following report was given by the committee: 

‘‘From the general improvement of the children, we are in- 


13 [bid., 23/11/1801. 

14 Min. Duck Creek Mo. Mtg., 6/VI/1801. 
15 Ibid., 11/VII/1801. 

16 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 24/VIII/1801. 
17 I[bid., 22/11/1802. 
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duced to believe this institution may be of considerable benefit 
to society, more especially if it should continue to meet with the 
encouragement it has hitherto done, and our members should em- 
brace the opportunity of sending their children to this school 
where it is evident they may receive an education under the care 
and oversight of society superior to any heretofore enjoyed by 
us—The necessity of this support is obvious, as its continuance 
very much depends upon keeping up the full complement of 
scholars, from this source arises nearly the whole of its incomes, 
and without this aid it must fall—And here we cannot well omit 
urging the necessity of a stricter attention to the institutional 
rule of duly paying our Quarter always in advance, as inconveni- 
ences have arisen from delays on this head—We are desirous of 
impressing upon the minds of parents and guardians, through 
this medium, a particular observance of the rules respecting 
plainness of apparel, as a few instances have occurred on this 
head, which have given uneasiness and exercise to the committee 
and this may more easily be removed by parents than through 
any efforts of the Superintendent and care takers—And here it 
will not be improper to repeat a former request, that as small a 
part as possible of the children’s clothing be such as requires 
washing, as we have found the expenses of the family seriously 
increased by the non attention of parents to this rule—We may 
also suggest a difficulty which has arisen from the privilege 
given, of making up a year by two or more children of different 
parents, altho’ we wish to continue this privilege, we apprehend 
the disadvantage alluded to, may be obviated by keeping the 
whole charge and accounts, for the year on the school books, in 
the name of first signer or the parent of the child first sent— 
Upon the whole the Committee are fully impressed with the be- 
lief that this institution is worthy of, and calls for the united 
encouragement of this Quarterly Meeting as its object and de- 
sign is to provide for the education of the rising generation, on 
the ground of their Religious improvement as well as their ad- 
vancement in useful school learning. 
5 mo 22d 1802 Signed on behalf of the Committee 
By Joss’. Hunn Clk 

ie ees at this time’’*® 

18 [bid., 24/V/1802. 
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By 1803 it would appear that children of those outside of the 
circle of Friends were admitted to Southern Boarding School. 
This fact undoubtedly was responsible for its unusual success. 
The committee was able to report that ‘‘the incomes of the 
Institution for the year ending in the 5th. month last have been 
rather more than equal to the expenditures.’’ A feeling of un- 
easiness concerning the practice of admitting those who were not 
members of the Society prompted the committee to report that, 

‘*.. . having long experienced considerable embarrassment 
arising from a diversity of sentiment in several important mat- 
ters, and especially on the propriety or impropriety of admitting 
scholars into the school who are not members, and now are united 
in believing it would be most advisable to have the judgment of 
the Quarterly Meeting,—whether it is not a departure from the 
original grounds of promoting a Religious, guarded education 
amongst Friends children,. likewise propose for consideration ; 
whether under those complicated difficulties it would not be most 
advisable to discontinue the school at the expiration of the pres- 
ent year. The judgment of Society on these subjects appears to 
us the most likely means of promoting unanimity among Friends 
generally. .. .’’?® 

The following is a report of the committee which was ap- 
pointed to consider the report of the school committee with ref- 
erence to the admission of children of other religious societies: 

‘“We the Committee to whom was referred the consideration 
_ of the report of the school committee to the Quarterly Meeting 
relative to embarrassments arising from a diversity of sentiment 
and the propriety or impropriety of admitting scholars into the 
school not in membership with us; and whether it is not a de- 
parture from the original ground of promoting a religious, 
guarded education of our youth.—Likewise for consideration, 
whether a discontinuance of the school at the expiration of this 
year be advisable,—and on getting together and investigating the 
different subjects, and maturely considering the same, are united 
in judgment that the admission of children not in membership 
with us into the school might be tolerated under certain restric- 
tions viz; by conforming in every respect to our rules and regu- 


19 [bid., 28/X1/1803. 
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lations as tho they were members of our society (whose admis- 
sion shall be under the direction of the acting committee) yet 
not to the exclusion of one in membership— 

‘‘Therefore this being approved of we are of the mind a con- 
tinuance of the school at least one year longer might be benefi- 
cial, all of which we submit to the Quarterly Meeting. 

“29th of 11th mo 1803. .. .’’?° 7 

In 1887 a committee was appointed by Southern Quarterly 
Meeting to submit a report concerning the origin of the South- 
ern Quarterly Meeting School Fund. This report mentions the 
fact that Sarah Hanson, a member of Duck Creek Monthly 
Meeting, bequeathed the sum of fifty pounds to Southern Quar- 
terly Meeting for educational purposes. The following is a re- 
port of the committee: 

‘*Sarah Hanson, a member of the Society of Friends, and an 

Elder of Little Creek Particular and Duck Creek Monthly Meet- 
ings, Del., who departed this life the thirty-first of the tenth 
month 1804, in the 77th year of her age; left a legacy for the 
education of children belonging to the Quarterly Meeting, whose 
parents or guardians were not able to bear the expense. Ata 
Quarterly Meeting held at Little Creek 27th of the eleventh 
month 1805, the following transcript from the will of Sarah Han- 
son deceased was produced and read... . 
Item—I give and bequeath unto Daniel Cowgill and Samuel 
Howell, their heirs or representatives the sum of Fifty pounds 
in trust, to be by them paid to such person or persons as the 
Southern Quarterly Meeting of the people called Quakers may 
hereafter appoint to receive the same to be applied toward the 
school education of children, members of said Society whose 
parents or guardians are not of ability to pay the expense.’’?* 

In 1804 the committee appointed to the oversight of the board- 
ing school reported that ‘‘we have engaged two teachers for the 
present year, viz. Jesse Meridith and Jesse Evans, in the 
room of James Iddings removed and Joseph Comegys de- 
COaSCILE nese ee 

20 Ibid. 


21 Ibid., 31/VIII/1887. 
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By November Jonathan Hunn presented the following rather 
discouraging report of the school committee: 

‘‘Tt appears from the minutes of the acting committee that 
they have made an estimate of the expences of the school for the 
first six months of the present expenditures, which claiming the 
attention of this committee, some enquiry into and investigation 
of the situation of the Institution was entered upon, and looking 
forward prospects do not appear to us sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant its continuance on safe grounds another year.’’”* 

The subject of discontinuing the school was presented to the 
meeting for its consideration, and we are told that it was the 
‘‘predominating sense’’ of the meeting ‘‘that the said school be 
closed on the Ist of 4th mo. next. .. .’’** 

Friends of the Quarter were rather reluctant about closing the 
school. Some of them signified a desire to conduct it at their 
own risk and under the conditions that are stated in the follow- 
ing minute of 1805: 

‘‘The Committee of the Boarding School report they have con- 
tinued their attention thereto and also laid before the meeting 
the following proposition in writing viz—The School Committee 
agree to propose to the Quarterly Meeting that as usual Friends 
are willing to continue the Boarding School at Duck Creek at 
their own risk nearly under the same regulations as at present, 
whether the meeting can be free to lend the stock now on hand 
to the said friends at its valuation without interest and the same 
to be returned or the amount thereof in value at the end of any 
Veatau. 

The meeting agreed to ‘‘accede to the proposal’’ of Friends to 
continue the school at their own risk,?®° and Friends ‘‘assumed 
the patronage’’ of the school.2”_ The undertaking of Friends of 
the Quarter was destined to last but a short time, and in 1806 the 
committee reported that ‘‘the Friends who have had the loan of 
that property, are disposed shortly to resign and return it into 


the possession of this meeting. . . .’’%8 
23 Ibid., 26/X1/1804. 26 Ibid. 
24 Ibid. 27 Ibid., 28/VIII/1805. 


25 Ibid., 25/11/1805. 28 Ibid., 26/11/1806. 
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Three years later the committee in charge of the Southern 
Boarding School property reported that they ‘‘disposed of it at 
public sale on a short credit. . . .’’° 


2. Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting 


Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting was established in 1676.*° 
Shortly after the establishment of the meeting it was decided to 
create a stock for the purpose of purchasing books. The follow 
ing minute was recorded at a meeting which was held at the home 
of Wenlock Christerson in 1676: 

‘*Tt is thought fitt by the meeting that a stock be kept amongst 
ffriends to pay for Books and to be disposed of as friends shall 
see need from time to time for ye service of Truth, every ffriend 
being Left to his own Liberty and ffredom what to give upon 
which ffriends subscribed as ffollo 


‘*The 14th of ye 5th mo—1676 


L tob. Disbursements 
Anno William Berry ....... 400 Paid thus to William Richardson 400 
676 Bryon Omealy ....... 400 Paid more to Willm Richardson 400 
a) OUT CRUE G eitea da tone 350 Paid to William Cole 350 
Howell Powell ............ 400 Paid to William Richardson 384 
Paid to an ed 478 
Ralph Fishbourn..... 400 Paid to William Richardson 384 
Thomas Taylor ....... 400 Paid to y® Crier att Maryes 400 
{| John Edmondson..... 400 Paid to William Lockwell 200 
William Southebee.. 200 Paid more to Will™ Lockwell 200 
John Jadwin ............ 200 Paid to Nathaniel Cleeve 200 
Henry Woolehurh ... 200 
ames: Halle Aaccncsinin 100 Paid to Will™ Lockwell 100 
William Sharp ........ 300 Paid to Nathaniell Cleeve 200 
John Pemberton ....... 100 Paid to Will™ Coale 408 
Henry Parrott. ....... 200 
John Dickerson & Charles 
Gorstel 200 Paid to Nath. Cleeve 200 


Alexander Nash. ...... 200 
Obadiah Judkins .. 100 


4750 4304, 7731 


29 Ibid., 1/III/1809. 
30 Minutes of Thirdhaven Mo. Mtg., 1676-1746. 
31 Min. Thirdhaven Mo. Mtg., 14/V/1676. 
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As early as 1679 there were at least two meeting houses within 
the bounds of this meeting. One was located at Betty’s Cove 
and the other at ‘‘Tuccahoe.’*? In 1682 it was proposed to 
build the meeting house that was completed in 1684. It is still 
standing, just outside of the town of Easton, Maryland. The 
following minute with reference to the proposal was penned in 
1682: 

‘Tt is assented to and concluded at the meeting that a halfe 
years meeting house be builded upon John Edmonsons land ac- 
cording to the advice of the Halfe-year Meeting at Westriver 
and that it be built upon the most convenient point for a good 
Landing and respecting Richard Mitchell for a conveniency of 
passage over the creek, and that the house be builded 40 foote 
Long and 22 foote wide; and 20 foot long and 22 foote wide 
against the broad side of the aforesaid 40 foote house in the form 
of a T and to be good substantable work and petitioned most 
suitably for the accommodating of friends both the halfe year 
and Quarterly meeting according to the discretion of those 
friends hereafter named who are appointed by the meeting to 
have the oversight of the same so as to procure workmen, receive 


Thirdhaven Meeting House, Easton, Maryland 
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the nayles that friends brings in, and mannage the whole concern 
which friends are Wm. Southbee, Rich? Mitchell, Low.rane 
Gorsuch, Ralph ffishbourn, Bryon Omealia, John Edmondson, 
John Pitt and Henry Woolchurch. . . .’”% 

Oswald Tilghman, a local historian, in speaking of the early 
schoolmasters of Talbot County, Maryland, says that, 


Gk, thao hot Me eV i. menor. Uth. afors A frcinity Lpireie tguth 
jer Whe Inort nies flow fon the ti Mgr Pov th foceae tor akg 
Facsimile of a monthly meeting minute relating to the purchase of land and 
the erection of old Third Haven Meeting House 


‘‘The first mention of any schoolmaster is that contained in 
the judgment record of Talbot County for the March term of 
1680, and this mention is not creditable to the person of whom 
it is recorded, nor of the recorder, for ‘John Stevens, schoolmas- 
bea is represented as having been presented by the grand jury 
for being drunk on the Sabbath day at the house of John Ald- 
ridge, and the clerk who has thus impaled John Stevens, uses 
such abominable orthography as to show his want of acquain- 
tance with a good schoolmaster in his youth, or an acquaintance 
with even so drunken a schoolmaster as he who was arraigned. 
John Stevens was fined one hundred pounds of tobacco. 

‘‘The school and schoolmaster next mentioned in any record, 
belonged to the Society of Friends or Quakers. These plain, but 
eminently wise people have never been backward or indifferent 
in promoting education; and they have always preferred, for one 
reason or another, to have their children taught in schools under 
their own denominational influence.’ ”** 


33 Tbid., 24/1V/1682. 
34 Tilghman, Oswald, History of Talbot County, Maryland, II, 443. 
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The minutes of the meeting indicate that three years later, in 
1683, Friends conducted a school at Kings Creek and Tuckahoe. 
This school was held undoubtedly at the Tuckahoe meeting 
house. While Isaac Smith, the teacher, was not a victim of 
strong drink, as many of his colleagues were at this early date, 
he had other and more serious handicaps that undoubtedly 
interfered with his school duties: 

‘‘Tsaac Smith Schoolmaster, having lately his residence and 
employment amongst Friends att Kings Creeck and Tuccaho 
and there falling into distraction of mind, having formerly been 
in ye same condition where he lived in Virginia and in this con- 
dition being subject to teare and destroy his cloaths and commit 
other destructive things and fearing worse might follow, but he 
b-ng broak away, this meeting desiers and advises every respec- 
tive friend to make inquiry after ye said Isaac Smith and if they 
hear of him to endeavour to persuade him to their house and if 
possible to p-swade him to goe to the Friends he came from who 
are very willing to doe for him and continue their care towards 
him in order to his being restored unto his right mind but if he 
will not be p swaded them to acquaint ye next magistrate.’’*° 

The next record of a school within the ‘‘verge’’ of this meet- 
ing was that which referred to the establishment of a school at 
or near the Great Meeting House. The committee, which was 
appointed to ‘“‘take under consideration the several matters 
recommended’’ by the last Yearly Meeting, advised ‘‘that a suit- 
able school for the instruction of youth in useful learning be 
erected within the verge of this meeting ... and that this 
meeting do appoint a committee to take the same under care and 
to proceed therein as way may open.’”® 

On the 27th of July, 1780, the school committee reported to the 
meeting that ‘‘they met on the occasion in company with a num- 
ber of members of this meeting, and concluded it will be expedi- 
ent to raise the sum of fifty pounds for that purpose.’’**7 On 
the 26th of October, of the same year, the meeting directed the 
‘committee to proceed to erect a house on Thirdhaven meeting 
house lot.’’§ 


35 Min. Thirdhaven Mo. Mtg., 20/V/1683. 
36 Tbid., 30/XII/1779. 

37 Ibid., 27/V11I/1780. 

38 Ibid., 26/X/1780. 
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In 1781 the following minute was recorded: 

‘‘The consideration in regard to a school being weighty before 
this meeting it appears to be the sense and judgment thereof 
that a house be built of brick, forty feet long and twenty feet 
wide with a cellar under the whole at the place heretofore men- 
tioned. The committee already appointed are directed to pro- 
ceed thereto as speedily as way may open.’”*® 

Three months later it was reported that ‘‘the collectors pro- 
duced to this meeting the sum of £16 5 0 it being the remnant 
of the first subscription for the use of the school which is put 
into the hands of the Treasurer.’’*° On the 26th of July, 1781, 
it was reported that ‘‘the committee appointed in the care of 
school informs this meeting that they have employed a Master 
who has opened a school at this place; which being approved, the 
said committee are continued and to have the oversight and care 
thereof until further directions.’’*4 

Two months later the committee informed the meeting that 
‘‘the Quarter contracted for is near expiring,’’ and they were 
directed to ‘‘contract further if they find it convenient. .. .’’* 

It would appear that the school house which was authorized to 
be constructed in 1781 was not completed until 1782 or later. 
In 1782 the committee informed the meeting that they were ‘‘in 
ue of money for building the schoolhouse.’’ The meeting 
directed the committee to ‘‘draw on the Treasurer as occasion 
may require.’’** 

In 1782 a Quarterly Meeting minute stated that ‘‘the report 
from Thirdhaven mentions that they have opened a school for 
the guarded education of their youth under the care and inspec- 
tion of a committee of that meeting with comfortable encourage- 
ment,’ #4 

By 1785 those who were responsible for the collection of the 


39 Tbid., 22/11/1781. 
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subscriptions to the school fund sent in a discouraging report. 
The following minute explains the nature of it: 

‘‘One of the collectors inform the balances of the subscriptions 
for the use of the school are not yet completed nor does there 
appear much prospect of their being collected, they are therefore 
discontinued.’’*° 

Four years later the school committee recommended that the 
school be removed to Easton. The following report with refer- 
ence to its removal was submitted by them: 

‘‘The committee of Thirdhaven School taking into considera- 
tion its present state and situation are impressed with an idea 
that it may be productive of solid advantages and be a means 
of removing several difficulites that at present exist if it could 
be set up and established in Easton upon that or a similar plan 
which heretofore introduced, do offer to the consideration of this 
meeting the propriety of purchasing a Lott in the said town and 
removing the school house thereon provided it can be effected in 
a way that will not be chargable to the meeting. They are of 
the mind the removal of the P. Building is highly practicable 
and have reason to believe that one or more individuals may be 
found who would undertake to purchase a Lott and remove the 
said house thereon and invest the meeting in a legal right therein 
provided they might be authorized to receive whatever might 
be expended thereon from such resources as might be opened on 
the occasion. They are free to add that they apprehend such 
regulations might be established respecting the said school as 
would not only defray the expense of not only purchasing a Lott 
and removing the building but forever after relieve the meeting 
from any expense attending thereon. 

Thos. Wickersham 
Richard Bartlett 
Signed 29 of 1** mo 1789 by Samuel Troth 
John Jinkinson 
Jn°. Dickinson’’*® 

In March it was reported that the meeting was ‘‘of the opinion 

it will be proper to accede to the P. proposition and to authorize 


45 Min. Thirdhaven Mo. Mtg., 26/V/1785. 
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P. committee to carry the same into effect. ...’’*7 In 1791 we 
have another report of the school committee relative to the 
removal of the school house to Easton. It was approved by the 
meeting : 

‘“We the Committee in the school concern inform that in pur- 
suance with the authority with which we were invested by a 
minute of the Monthly Meeting held the 26th of 8d Mo. 1789 
have contracted with our friend John Needles to remove the S*. 
Schoolhouse to Easton and to make such necessary additions and 
improvements thereto as might be most suitable to fit it for the 
object in view upon the following terms namely viz that the S* 
John Needles be allowed the usual interest of 6 Pr. S‘. upon the 
amount of the several charges in the prosecution of the S*. Im- 
provements and also seven and a half Pr S‘ for his trouble in 
Superintending the same and that he the S*. John Needles his 
executors or assigns retain the S*. building in his possession or 
under his or their direction at the rate of £17—0—O Pr Annum 
until the charge and expense so incurred in effecting the S* Im- 
provements should be consumed reserving nevertheless to the 
meeting the privilege of redeeming the said house and Improve- 
ments at any time hereafter by paying into the S? John Needles 
his executors or assigns the balance of his account due upon the 
S‘ building and Improvements at the time of such redemption. 
| ‘*He the S4 John Needles did accordingly remove the S¢ build- 
ing to Easton upon a Lott of ground containing one quarter of 
an acre which he had previously procured and is now ready in 
case the proceedings of the committee should meet with the con- 
currence and confirmation of the meeting to convey in Legal 
form to the meeting or their representatives the said Lott of 
ground and premises with the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing in such way and manner as the meeting may direct for 
securing the same, reserving to himself the liberty of removing 
from off the premises a stable which he has erected at his own 
expense or otherwise converting the same to his own use, they 
also further report that they have examined the accounts of the 
said John Needles as to the change and expense of removing 
repairing and improving the said house and Lott and notwith- 

47 Ibid., 26/11II/1789. 
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standing the expense so far as the same is accomplished appears 
to have run higher than was expected by some at its first stage 
of the business yet as the accounts stand clear as particular both 
as to debit and credit we found no difficulty in passing them— 
The Committee are free to add that Friends School which is kept 
in part of the S*. building and conducted by Samuel Hutton 
has of late so increased as to make it necessary to employ an 
assistant and there is grounds to hope that if the school is 
properly conducted will, become a Seminary of useful instruc- 
tion, and notwithstanding the great object in view of accommo- 
dating Friends children generally hath not yet been accom- 
plished, yet we still look forward with a hope that if the subject 
is pursued with ardour and attention the present inconveniences 
will be removed and the institution become a subject of more 
extensive advantage. 
Thomas Wickersham 


Signed by Richard Bartlett 
John Dickinson’’#® 


By 1797 it appears that there was no school at Easton under 
the care of Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting. A Quarterly Meeting 
minute states that there are ‘‘no schools under the care of 
Monthly Meetings, said to be for want of suitable teachers.’’*® 
In 1803 a report was given by the committee which was ap- 
pointed to consider the proper method of appropriating the 
funds arising from the rent of the school house and lot. The 
report was as follows: 

‘“We the committee appointed to take into consideration what 
will be the most proper mode of appropriating the fund arising 
from the rent of the Schoolhouse and Lott on which it stands, 
having divers times met and examined the records of this meet- 
ing do find that pursuant to the concern and advice handed down 
from the Yearly Meeting relative to promoting schools in the 
different Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, a number of friends 
were appointed by this meeting who in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of the Quarterly Meeting took the advice and concern 
above mentioned into consideration and recommended the sub- 
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ject to the further attention of Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting in 
consequence of which the property now under consideration 
appears from the records above mentioned to have been pur- 
chased by money within the verge and under the care of Third- 
haven Monthly Meeting. We are therefore of opinion the money 
arising from rents of P. property (when not occupied as a 
school) ought to be kept at Interest to increase the P. fund until 
way may open to apply it in the manner first intended. Offered 
with submission to the Monthly Meeting 10 mo 18 da 1803 
Signed on behalf of the Committee 
James Neal William Atkinson Robert Bruff’’*° 

In the year 1844 one of the trustees of the Thirdhaven school 
reported ‘‘that the school house and lot in Easton has been dis- 
posed of for $3825 to James L. Marten. .. .’”? 

By 1874 a new brick school house was built in Easton, and a 
school was established. The following bit of history was given to 
the author by Mr. Wilson M. Tylor, a minister and former 
teacher of the Bay Street school: 

‘‘In 1874 the Friends of Easton, Maryland, built a new brick 
school house on Bay Street. Since then it became the property 
of the brethren who use it as a church. This was known for a 
number of years as Friends Select School. Mary Emma Sat- 
terthwaite, of Denton, was the first teacher. She was followed 

iby Wilson M. Tylor, of Denton, Dolly E. Kelley of Preston, 
Elizabeth Lawrence of Easton, Elizabeth Lloyd of Philadelphia. 
By this time the public school system had become too well estab- 
lished and efficient to warrant patrons to maintain a separate 
school at Easton.’’ 

Mr. Tylor speaks as follows concerning the educational efforts 
of Friends of Easton prior to 1874: 

‘*TIn earlier days than these just mentioned, Friends of Easton 
had occasionally maintained schools and employed teachers for 
their children. There may have been some without record and 
which have passed out of memory. But a lingering ray of the 
Pincushion School, near Miles River Ferry, still exists. Friends 
early settled in Talbot; especially did colonists locate along the 
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Third Haven and Miles rivers. Their descendants held on 
through several generations, even down to the present day. 
Three miles west of Easton, where intercepting roads make a 
small triangular lot, is the ‘pincushion.’ Here it was that a 
frame school house was built and James Dixon, Joseph Bartlett 
and other interested Friends hired a teacher for their children 
as well as for the benefit of the community. The only Friendly 
names coming down as teachers of this school are those of two 
brothers, Jonathan and Elijah Tylor.’’ 

Oswald Tilghman speaks of the Bay Street school, which was 
stablished in 1874, in the following manner: ‘‘Into this school 
both boys and girls are admitted in accordance with the well 
known Quaker principles of equality of rights of the two sexes. 
The elements of learning as well as the higher branches of a 
good education, including the classical languages, are taught.’’®? 

In 1876 the answer to the second query relative to education 
was as follows: ‘‘There is a Friends school at Easton under the 
care of a teacher in membership with Friends and superintended 
by a committee appointed by Third Haven Monthly Meeting.’’** 
The answer to the same query three years later was: ‘‘There 
are two schools within the limits of this meeting. One at Den- 
ton, Md. ... The other school at Easton, Maryland, superin- 
tended by a committee . . . with an attendance of thirty two 
pupils, ten of whom are children of Friends, and three have one 
parent a member. These schools are in charge of teachers in 
membership with us.’’* 


3. Cecil Monthly Meeting 


Cecil Monthly Meeting was established in 1698.°° On the first 
page of the first book of Monthly Meeting minutes are found a 
set of rules or regulations. These rules were ‘‘to be registered 
in all M. M. books as a president for time to come.’?’ Among 
these were the following: 

‘“Ath. ly— If any widdow have children and dos intend to 


52 Tilghman, History of Talbot County, Maryland, II, 455. 
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marry, that the meeting enquire what she hath don for her chil- 
rent. 4 ; 

‘Sth ly— If any poor widdow have children and not able to 
maintain them that ye Monthly Meeting take care to putt them 
out to places suitable for them with their mothers approba- 
Ont? 

The following minute shows the care with which the meeting 
looked after the educational welfare of orphans: ‘‘Ann Millikin 
having appeared in this meeting where Friends made several 
proposalls towards educating James Barbors child according to 
her fathers will all weh. she has rejected: Therefore this meeting 
refers ye concern to ye next monthly meeting, desiring her to be 
there.’’*? The following month Ann was present and agreed to 
comply with the wishes of the meeting: ‘‘Ann Mullikin came 
before this meeting and condescended to ye desires of ye last 
monthly meeting so far as to putt James Barbors child to school, 
according to their approbation. This meeting appoints two 
Friends to see it performed and to be accountable to the next 
monthly meeting.’’°® 

In 1728 James Tibbett ‘‘by his last will and testament left 
his children to the care of this Monthly Meeting both for educa- 
tion and whom [when] they are capible to be be bound out to 
trades, at the meeting’s discretion.’’*® 
' Tt was a common practice for Friends to make provision by 
will, for the meeting to apprentice their children. In 1729 Wil- 
liam Spoarman made such provision: ‘‘ Whereas William Spoar- 
man late deceased did by his last will and testament leave his 
son Francis Spoarman under the care of our Monthly Meeting, 
desiring by the said will also that the monthly meeting should 
bind him to Michael Corse in order to learn the trades of a car- 
penter and joynor.’’® 

The committee which was appointed to complete the agree- 
ment between Michael Corse and the meeting, concerning the 


56 Min. Cecil Mo. Mtg., 9/IX/1698. 
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apprenticing of Francis Spoarman, had some difficulty in carry- 
ing out the desires of the meeting: 

‘‘The Friends appointed the last Monthly Meeting to see F. 
Spoarman bound to Micl. Corse have not completed that appoint- 
ment by reason of some disagreement among the persons con- 
cerned this meeting therefore appoints Thomas Kasen Stephen 
Hoskins and George Reads to complete the said service on the 
following terms That is to say to be bound until he arrives to 
the age of twenty one years to learn the Trades of a carpenter 
and joynor and that at the expiration of that time to have a 
suit of good Drugett or Duroy Cloath and as many carpenters 
tools as may be sufficient to build a smooth framed Tobaes 
[tobacco] house and 1 Coarse 1 fine shirt 1 caster hat and p" of 
shoes and stockings.’’® 

Three years after the decease of James Tibbett the meeting 
agreed upon a plan whereby the desires of the deceased would 
be fulfilled with respect to the education of his children: 

‘fA conference being held in this meeting about placing ye 
orphans of James Tibbett in proper places of abode, The result 
of ye meeting was that they should be bound to trades; Where- 
upon this meeting appoints William Thomas and Edw‘ Comogys 
on behalf of ye monthly meeting to binde Samuel Tibbett one 
of said orphans by Indenture to William From (who has agreed 
to take him) to learn the trade of a house-carpenter, boatwright, 
or sawyer, which of the three may be most easy to him he being 
lame, and to learn him to read, write, and cypher as far as to 
add subtract multiply and divide, at the cost of his fathers estate 
if it be had after all other changes which may accrew to ye said 
estate are discharged. And Gilbert Falionae and George Read 
are hereby appointed to binde James Tibbett to George Dunken 
to learn the trade of a house carpenter on ye same terms as 
afores* if ye said James will take learning by reasonable 
endeavor.’ ’® 

Cecil Monthly Meeting in 1734 resorted to unusual means to 
gain possession of an orphan for the purpose of retaining him 
in membership and caring for his education: 
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‘‘This meeting appoints William Trew and William Thomas 
to draw or get a petition drawn on the meeting’s behalf to our 
County Court and employ a lawyer to speak to it in order to try 
whether or no the authority given to friends by Thomas Garnetts 
Will be sufficient whereby to take said Thomas Garnett’s son 
Jonathan under the care of our Monthly Meeting and from his 
brother George Garnett to whom his father left him by will, and 
ordered by said will to be brought up among friends, but George 
Garnett not continuing among friends whereby the lad’s edu- 
cation is like to be very much hurt hath occationed those 
endeavours. ’’® 

By 1780 a committee was ‘‘appointed in the care of schools.”’ 
It reported that ‘‘some of the committee met and had a confer- 
ence on that account but it not being fully complyed with, it is 
continued and they to report to next meeting.’’** At the next 
meeting they reported that ‘‘they met and had a conference on 
that subject and believe that a piece of ground may be obtained 
near Chester meeting house for that purpose, they are directed 
to view the ground and know the terms on which it may be had 
and report to our next meeting.’’® Two months later those who 
were appointed to ‘‘view the ground for the purpose of a 
school’’ sent in the report that ‘‘they can have a suitable piece 
for that purpose adjoining the land of Chester Meeting House.’’ 
It was ‘‘approved of,’’ and the committee was ‘‘ directed to secure 
it’’ and report to the next meeting.®® 

It is apparent that the ambitious plans of the committee never 
materialized. In 1783 they ‘‘met and had a conference on the 
occasion and concluded they have no prospect of erecting a 
school at present.’’** During the same year, however, the 
Quarterly Meeting School Committee reported that they ‘‘at- 
tended to the appointment ... ,’’ and ‘‘at Cecil they found a 
small school begun in the neighborhood of several Friends about 
two miles from the said meeting house, which that Monthly 
Meeting then concluded to take under notice and appoint a com- 


mittee to have the care of. This they also visited. . . .’’® 
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Cecil did not neglect the education of its poor members. In 
1815 the committee on the care of the poor proposed that the 
meeting ‘‘raise the sum of ten dollars to pay for the schooling 
of a poor child.’’® 


4. Duck Creek Monthly Meeting 


This meeting was established in 1705. At one time or another 
Georges Creek, Duck Creek, Little Creek, Murtherkill, Cool 
Spring, and Apoquinimink Preparative Meetings were branches 
of this meeting.7° The first mention of a ‘‘concern’’ regarding 
education was that with reference to the promise of John Ash- 
ton in 1711: 

‘‘The said John Ashton has promised to this meeting that 
the several children now belonging to the said Ann Humphreys 
shall not be charged with their bringing up unless they shall be 
Boarded out at School or some other extraordinary occasion.’’™* 

When Absalom Cuff ‘‘desired the approbation of this meet- 
ing, concerning the boarding and schooling of James and Wil- 
lam Gumley in 1712,’’ the meeting thought ‘‘it reasonable to 
charge for the first 3/8/ p. week and for the other 3/.’’*? 

While there is little or no evidence in the minutes to prove 
that Friends of Duck Creek established a school under the care 
of the meeting at this early date, there is abundance of proof 
that education held a prominent place in their lives. Frequent 
references to such provision for orphan children are made, and 
care was undoubtedly taken to provide masters for other chil- 
dren, though no record was made of it. In 1716 John Cowgill 
and Joseph England were ‘‘appointed to take upon them the 
care of William Shaw (viz), To look after a master and trade 
for him to the best advantage they can and when accomplished 
to make report to the next monthly meeting after the same is 
done.’’*8 
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In 1723 the Quarterly Meeting requested the meeting to pur- 
chase a number of books that were to be printed. The following 
subscriptions were reported: 


ra ue es 
‘Timothy Hanson ....... Zeeks, 0 John McCool ................. 1..00 — 
Benjamin Shurmer .. 1..00 — John Peele 200... 1..00 — 
Joseph England ........ 1..00 — Richard Empson ......... 1..00 — 
JOHN Aston on cceccccscen 1..00 — Joseph Booth ............... 1..00 —”’ 


The first reference to the care of schools was made by the meet- 
ing in 1779. The following report shows that a school committee 
was appointed and that particular consideration was given to the 
education of the children of negroes: 

‘“‘The report of the Yearly Meeting’s committee respecting 
schools, being at this time taken under consideration and a union 
of sentiments prevailing, it is agreed to appoint a committee who 
may take the weight and importance of the subject thereof under 
a further consideration and proceed as best wisdom may direct, 
that this care and concern for the pious instruction of our youth 
-may be answered and report of their care and service from time 
to time as occasion may render necessary, who are Samuel Starr, 
Finwick Fisher, Isaiah Rowland, Samuel Hand, Israel Corbitt 
and Thomas Shepherd to unite with the Quarterly Meeting’s 

ommittee or otherwise as shall be thought best. The committee 
in the care of free negroes report they met since last month and 
have the matter under their weighty consideration, and more 
particular the school education for the young ones, they are still 
continued for further service.’’"* 

In 1775 the monthly meeting records show that care was taken 
to protect the interests of children in the event of the mother’s 
remarriage : 

‘Anthony Woodcock and Elizabeth Mollaston (widow of 
Jonathan Mollaston) appeared here and declared their inten- 
tion of marriage with each other, it being the first time, Jonathan 
Emerson and Warner Mifflin are appointed to enquire into the 
man F'riend’s clearness in relation to marriage with any other 
and the woman being a widow, John Bowers and James Nock 
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are added to the aforesaid Friends to see that her children’s 
estates are properly settled and secured agreeable to her former 
Husband’s will and report of their care to our next meeting.’’”® 

By 1779 reference was made to the establishment of a school 
within the bounds of the meeting: 

‘‘Samuel Starr on behalf of the committee for regulating of 
schools reports that most of them met and had the subject of 
their appointment under their consideration and had a prospect 
of several schools being established under the direction of 
Friends within the verge of this meeting, and that they found 
one already set up within the verge of Murtherkill. Attention 
to the regulation thereof they believed a duty incumbent on 
them; they are yet continued for further service.’’’® 

In 1784 the meeting reported that ‘‘our ancient Friend, Mary 
Mifflin some years back deceased, formerly of Accomack County 
in the Eastern Shore of Virginia, by her last will did bequeath 
to this monthly meeting a donation of Thirty Pounds, which is 
deposited by her executor in the hands of a Friend waiting the 
direction thereof.’’*7 A committee was appointed to decide how 
this money should be used, and the following report was sub- 
mitted by them in September, 1784: 

‘“We the committee appointed to consider the appropriation 
of the Legacy left our Monthly Meeting, by our Friend Mary 
Mifflin now report that having considered the same we think it 
likely to be productive of general good, to have this money put 
to interest as a fund towards establishing schools answerable to 
the concern of the Yearly Meeting, which Legacy we find to be 
Thirty founds... ae 

By 1790 the report of the committee depicts the rather dis- 
couraging state of education within the confines of the meeting: 

‘“We the committee in the care of schools, have considered on 
this business and have to report, that there, is no school at pres- 
ent, under the care of friend’s within our verge; nor do we see 
a prospect of any being soon set up amongst us agreeable to the 
advice of our Yearly Meeting, we request this committee to be 
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released—which indeed we nevertheless believe this. concern 
should be kept in view by the Monthly Meeting. 
Rob. Holliday 
John Cowegill.’’”® 


In 1793 the committee was obliged to report again that ‘‘we 
have no schools properly under the care of Friends agreeable to 
the advice of the Yearly Meeting.’’*° 

The establishment of the Southern Boarding School at Smyrna, 
Delaware, in 1801, within the ‘‘verge’’ of the meeting, removed 
the anxiety that had been evident in the unsuccessful attempts 
to set up a school under the care of the meeting. In 1802 a com- 
mittee was appointed to forward to the Superintendent the 
‘‘number of scholars that can be obtained for the succeeding 
year. °° 

In 1824 the following report was produced by the Monthly 
Meeting : 

‘*Agreeable to the direction of the late Quarterly Meeting, we 

appoint David Wilson, George Messick and Joseph Bush to 
request the several preparative meetings to furnish this meeting 
with a correct account of the number of poor children of each 
Sex with their ages who may be likely to be benefited by the 
balance of the Boarding School Fund and Sarah Hanson’s 
legacy.’ ’8? 
’ The next month the committees from the Preparative Meetings 
report ‘‘that there are eight children within this monthly meet- 
ing.’’> In 1825 the Quarterly Meeting agrees that the poor 
children of every monthly meeting of the Quarter should ‘‘have 
each three months schooling under the superintendance of com- 
mittees appointed in each of the monthly meetings.’’** 


5. Mutherkiln Monthly Meeting 


Mutherkiln Monthly Meeting was established in 1788.%° It 
was a branch of Western Quarterly Meeting until 1790, when it 
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was united with Southern Quarterly Meeting.®® At the time of 
its establishment it was composed of Mutherkiln and Cool Spring 
Preparative Meetings.** Later, however, Camden, Three Runs, 
and Milford Preparative Meetings were branches of Mutherkiln 
Monthly Meeting.®® 

Shortly after being created a monthly meeting, Mutherkiln, 
acting in accordance with the advice of the Yearly Meeting, 
began to plan for the establishment of a fund for school 
purposes : 

‘The written report of the School Committee heretofore 
presented was now revived, wherein they recommended to the 
consideration of Friends, the establishment of a Fund for the 
support of a school within the limits of this Monthly Meeting, 
as nearly agreeable to the recommendation of the Yearly Meet- 
ing as our situation and circumstances will admit of, and pro- 
pose that our part of Mary Mifflin’s Legacy may be appropriated 
to that use, and that some Friends may be appointed as Trustees 
for said purpose. Upon consideration it is concurred with so 
far, that John Bowers and Thomas Nork are appointed to re- 
ceive from Duck Creek Monthly Meeting our proportion of said 
Legacy and apply the same in such manner as they may judge 
will be most conducive to promote the said design. They are 
also appointed to receive all monies or other property which may 
from time to time be given towards the increase of the said 
Funds and report of their state at least quarterly.’’®® 

Two years later the subject was again brought ‘‘under the 
weighty consideration’’ of the meeting, and they ‘‘expressed 
their hearty desire that a beginning, though small, should be 
made, and a willingness to throw in their might. ...’° Ap- 
parently the ‘‘concern’’ did not progress sufficiently to warrant 
the establishment of a school. In 1797 it was reported that 
‘‘there are no schools in the verge of this meeting under the care 
of Friends.’’®? 


86 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 7/V1/1790. 89 Tbid., 10/IV/1792. 
87 Min. Mutherkiln Mo. Mtg., 8/X1/1788. 90 Ibid., 10/V1/1794. 
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In 1816 the answer to the third query relative to education 
stated that ‘‘there are no schools amongst us under the care of 
Friends.’’°? Again in 1817 it was stated that ‘‘some care is 
taken, but Friends are not so careful to comply with the par- 
ticulars of this querie as would be profitable.’’* 

The following Mutherkiln minute was recorded in 1817: 

‘‘The Committee on the meeting house property of Camden 
now inform that the proprietors of said property are ready to 
relinquish their rights respectively thereto to this meeting, for 
the purpose of a meeting house and school house under its direc- 
tion. Ezekiel Hunn, George Boniwell, Samuel Edmondson and 
Michael Lowber are appointed to take a deed from the former 
trustees to be executed to them in trust for this meeting for 
the uses and purposes above expressed and report of their care 
to next meeting.’ 


6. North West Fork Monthly Meeting 


North West Fork Monthly Meeting was established in 1800.*° 
At the time of its establishment it was composed of North West 
Fork, Marshy Creek, and Center Preparative Meetings. This 
meeting was later known as Preston Monthly Meeting.°® ‘The 
first reference to education is that relating to Richard Fox’s 
request for permission to establish a school in a part of the meet- 
ing house: 

‘‘North West Fork informs that Richard Fox requests the 
liberty of keeping school in the east end of North West Fork 
Meeting House, which coming under consideration and Friends 
expressing their prospects thereon, it is agreed to grant the 
privilege to the end of the present year on the following terms 
to witt, that the school be laid down on the days of our Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings in order to accommodate said meetings 
and also that the Master or Superintendent be allowed to eall 
the scholars into meeting on our common week days meetings.’’®’ 

It is evident that two other schools were established within the 

92 Tbid., 12/11/1816. 

93 Ibid., 10/11/1817. 

94 I[bid., 10/X1I/1817. 

95 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 25/XI/1799. 
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limits of this meeting, although but a single reference is made 
to them. The following is a report of the school committee to 
the Quarterly Meeting: 

‘‘The Committee may inform, the school at Snow Hill Meeting 
House has been properly conducted since last account under care 
of Sub Committee, that the average number of scholars has been 
about ‘Thirty’ and the progress in school learning very fair— 
average number of children of Friends about twenty. Have 
paid the teacher one quarter salary due about beginning of the 
present year. Hope Friends will be induced to continue their 
children during the present year, even at some sacrifice, as the 
practice of leaving for several months in succession must be 
evident to all, very much retards their progress. Have con- 
tinued our exertions to obtain another teacher for Pine Grove 
without success, which we very much regret; it will continue as 
heretofore and hope with better result 

‘*On behalf of the Committee 
Camden, 3 m. Ist. 1854 

James Dixon 
Elisha Meloney 
Hunn Jenkins 
Patience H. Jenkins 
Sarah Maloney’’®® 


7. Camden Monthly Meeting 


In 1830 it was proposed to ‘‘unite Mutherkiln Monthly Meet- 
ing and Duck Creek Monthly Meeting and hold them as one 
Monthly Meeting at Camden and Little Creek alternately, and 
that it be called Camden Monthly Meeting.’’®® Camden Monthly 
Meeting was therefore established as a separate monthly meet- 
ing in 1830. 

A careful examination of material relating to the meeting fails 
to reveal any evidence of the establishment of a school previous 
to 1853. In November of this year the following minute was 
recorded : 

“‘The committee appointed on the subject of stoves and repairs 


98 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 1/III/1854. 
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of the room upstairs at Camden meeting house report attention 
thereto, and applies for the privilege of useing one of the stalls 
to the shed in Camden meeting house yard, to put the wood in 
for the use of the school under the charge of Camden Preparative 
Meeting, which was granted... . ’’1°° 

Another reference to the Camden school was made in 1854. 
It is as follows: 

‘“The subject of arranging the present closet occupied for the 
Library of Women Friends at Camden Meeting House, so as to 
accommodate the school, with a part thereof, or fixing another 
place for the Library and giving up the present one occupied, 
to the school, being introduced, Hunn Jenkins, Jabez Jenkins, 
Thomas Mifflin and Henry Cowgill are appointed a committee 
to take the subject under consideration, do as they think best, 
and report their attention. ...’7!% 

During the same year there appeared the following answer to 
the query relative to education: ‘‘There is one school under the 
eare of a committee appointed by Camden Preparative Meeting, 
taught by a member of the Society.’’*°? 

In 1857 the school committee informed the meeting that they 
had rented the meeting-house in Smyrna to James P. Clements 
and Benjamin Benson, ‘‘for the purpose of holding a select school 
therein, at a quarterly rent of twelve dollars and fifty cents.’’ 
The following is a copy of the report of the committee: 

‘“We hereby rent the Friends Meeting House in Smyrna to 
James R. Clements and Benjamin Benson, for the purpose of a 
Select School for the sum of Twelve Dollars and fifty cents per 
Quarter. They to have the privilege of giving up the same, at 
the end of any Quarter and to have the house properly cared 
for and if any small matter of repairs needed such as putting 
in glass or repairing doors, to be deducted from the rent....’’*° 

The answer to the second query, in 1864, seems to indicate that 
Camden Preparative Meeting School had closed. The answer 
was ‘‘none.’’1°4 


100 Min, Camden Mo. Mtg., 14/XI/1853. 
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The subject of establishing a Monthly Meeting school was in- 
troduced in 1872, and the following minute was recorded : 

‘‘The subject of establishing a school under the care of Cam- 
den Monthly Meeting being introduced, the following Friends 
are appointed; Henry Cowgill, John Woodall and Jabez Jenkins © 
as a committee to join women Friends to employ a suitable 
Friend as teacher and organize said school. The same com- 
mittee to have charge of said school when opened and report 
their. care fev e 

Two months later the ‘‘committee appointed in establishing a 
Friends School, report they have succeeded in getting a teacher 
and the said school is now open and giving satisfaction.’’?°° 

In 1872 the following report of the School Committee was 
submitted to the meeting: 

‘‘Report of the School Committee for the Quarter ending 12 
mo. 23rd, 1872. 


‘“Number of Scholars available 19 


Paid Teacher 120.00 
‘¢ for wood 8.58 
‘¢ for broom oO 


Expenses for the school for the Quarter 128.93 
Received for Tuition 75.11 


Leaving a balance of indebtedness 53.82 


‘‘The school appears to have given satisfaction and is increas- 
ing in number, the Scholars appear to improve and the Teacher 
anxious for their advancement. We think the present quarter 
will pay expenses. 

‘*Hlizabeth A. Allen, Jabez Jenkins and John Woodall’””’ 

By 1873 we are informed by the answer to the query relative to 
education that ‘‘the teacher is not a member of our Society.’’?°° 

The following minute records an agreement between the school 
committee and Alice Cowgill, the teacher, in 1874: 


105 Ibid., 12/11/1872. 
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‘‘An agreement made between Alice Cowgill Teacher and 
School Committee of Friends School in Friends Meeting House 
in Camden. The school committee have agreed to pay the board 
of the said Alice Cowgill amounting to Forty Hight dollars for 
three months. Also the tuition of all Friends children. The 
tuition of all other scholars she is to collect and retain for her 
own use and benefit for the Quarter ending 12 mo. 10th. 1875. 
Dr. The School Committee of Friends School 1874. 


12 mo. 12th. To cash paid Patience H. Jenkins $48.00 
3 mo’s Board of Alice Cowgill pr. Bill & receipt 
Cash paid Alice Cowgill for Tuition ot 25 66 
Friends’ children pr. bill and receipt ‘ 
Cash pd. for wood and for cutting same ........ 3.00 
Cash pd. John Luff for repairing black board. ........... 1.50 
Paid expenses for map and dictionary from Phila. 

ye bei a REGS UAW Gig 20) RENO needs ORO AN Da Re 0.82 

$78.98? 7108 


The last report of the Camden school was made in 1875.17° 
In November, 1875, the meeting reported that there were no 
schools under its care.** 

109 Ibid., 14/XII/1874. 
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CHAPTER XI 


~ YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL: FAIR HILL BOARDING. 
SCHOOL 


The importance of a proper ‘‘guarded’’ education for the 
children of Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting was recognized 
early. However, it was not until 1815 that it was thought ad- 
visable to establish an institution under the supervision of the 
Yearly Meeting. In that year the following Friends ‘‘were ap- 
pointed to confer together and report to a future sitting, their 


prospect what further steps may be safely taken. . . in order to 

promote the guarded edueation of friends children, viz. ; 

‘‘Thomas Moore John Chew Thomas Jos. Thornburg 
John Trimble Samuel Snowden Thomas Kenney 
John Jewett Thomas West Jos. Townsend 
John Love Solomon Sheppard Thomas McMillan 
Samuel Thomas George Ellicott John Talbott 
Edward Stabler Joseph Griest, Jr. John Williams 
Israel Howell Jonathan Jessop Jesse Wickersham 
Amos Gibson John Janney Asa Moon 
Samuel Willis Josiah Penrose John McPherson 
Isaac Nichols Mahlon Taylor Jonathan Wright’’? 


Thomas Phillips Gerard T. Hopkins 
The above committee met and considered the ‘‘ very interesting 
subject of the education of children.’’ It reported that ‘‘after 
the fullest view we have been able to take, we were united in 
prospect that the time has come in which the meeting may make 
an effort for establishing an Institution for the education of our 
youth to be under the Superintendency of the Yearly Meeting, 
we believe the earliest practicable commencement of such an In- 
stitution has, in relation to the benefit and welfare of our youth 
a strong claim upon the Yearly Meeting... 
‘*Signed by direction and on behalf of the Committee by 
Gerard T. Hopkins 
Edward Stabler 
Jonathan Jessop’” 
1 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 9/X/1815. 
2 Ibid. 
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The report of the committee with reference to the establish- 
ment of a Yearly Meeting School was ‘‘solidly considered’’ and 
‘‘united with,’’ and a committee was appointed to give further 
consideration to the subject, to ‘‘attend our Quarterly Meetings, 
and if way should open, promote the raising of money for carry- 
ing the views of this meeting into effect.’’ The following 
Friends were made members of this committee, and they were 
‘‘desired to report of their care to the Meeting next year’’: 


‘‘Gerard T. Hopkins Edward Stabler Jonathan Ellicott 


Asa Moon Joseph Thornburgh Bernard Taylor 
Philip E. Thomas John McPherson Jonathan Jessop 
Isaac Brooks Israel Howell Wm. Morgan 
Solomon Sheppard John Jewett Joseph Griest, Jr.’ 


The committee which was appointed in 1815 to attend the 
Quarterly Meetings, in order to promote the establishment of an 
institution for the ‘‘guarded education’’ of the youth of the 
entire Yearly Meeting, submitted the following report in 1816: 

‘“To the Yearly Meeting now sitting. 

‘‘The committee last year appointed upon the interesting sub- 
ject of establishing an Institution for the education of our youth, 
report, 

‘‘That in compliance with the views of the Yearly Meeting, 
some of our number in company with a committee of women 
Friends, attended the Quarterly Meetings, and endeavored to im- 
press upon the minds of Friends, the importance of the object 
contemplated. The concern obtained so much place in each 
Quarter as to lead to the opening of subscriptions for raising 
money, the result of which appears to be as follows, 


MOF BITINOTECQUALTCY siti nicihodinenpes $18,717.00 
Pe SETINGTON QUART fiiaticccndiuiny-s. 1,140.00 
ee elttax On ereentice cate. Slee 5,156.00 
LY CA A CR: BOT ethos ey aera aia $25,013.00 


‘‘The Committee are united in suggesting for the considera- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting, whether it may not be best to pur- 


3 Ibid. 
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chase a piece of land suited to the object proposed, as a first step 
in this concern. 
‘*Signed on behalf of the Committee. 


Margaret Judge Gerard T. Hopkins 
Mary Farquhar Solomon Sheppard 
Ann Moon Edw. Stabler. 


Balt. 11th Mo. 14, 1816.’’ 

The report of the committee was ‘‘united with,’’ and Elias Elli- 
cott, Thomas Moore, William Brown, Wm. Morsell, John Moore, 
Thomas McMillan, James Moon, Mahlon Taylor, and Abijah 
Janney were added to the committee. The Yearly Meeting de- 
sired the committee to ‘‘collect either a part or the whole of the 
money subscribed and to proceed further in carrying the object 
of the Yearly Meeting into effect, so far as under a careful and 
judicious consideration of the subject may appear right and 
make report of their progress to next Yearly Meeting.’’ 

Quarterly and Monthly Meetings were ‘‘affectionately and im- 
pressively enjoined to promote further subscriptions and send 
forward on account to this Meeting next year the amount sub- 
scribed in each Quarter.’”* 

The following is a part of the communication which was re- 
ceived from the committee appointed by the Yearly Meetings 
to procure a suitable situation for the establishment of a Yearly 
Meeting School: 

‘‘To Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. 

‘‘The Committee having united in the agreement to purchase 
the situation offered by Whitson Canby, near Sandy Spring 
Meeting House, for the establishment of a school for the guarded 
education of Friends’ children, under the superintendence and 
care of the Yearly Meeting, the clerk was directed to forward 


information thereof to each of our Quarterly Meeting. .. .’” 
In 1817 the following report was received by the Yearly Meet- 
ing: 


‘To the Yearly Meeting now sitting. 
‘‘The Yearly Meeting School Committee report that agreeably 
to the direction of the Meeting last year, we have procured a 


4 Ibid., 14/X/1816. 
5 Min. Balt. Qr. Mtg., 10/II/1817. 
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tract of land called ‘Fairhill,’ situated near Sandy Spring Meet- 
ing House, containing 358 acres at thirty two dollars per acre, 
and costing eleven thousand four hundred and fifty six dollars, 
including a considerable portion of valuable woodland, with 
buildings which we conjecture may be made to accommodate from 
60 to 80 scholars. 

‘Upon examination it was ascertained that some repairs and 
alterations would be necessary ; these have been partly executed. 
Of the sums subscribed by Friends for this object, and placed 
under the control of the Committee, $13,098.00 have been col- 
lected and paid over to our Treasurer, and there is now remain- 
ing in his hands an unexpended balance of $1,208.45. 

‘‘Signed by direction and on behalf of the Com. 
Philip E. Thomas Clerk. 
Balto. 10th Mo. 14, 1817.’’° 

Benjamin Hallowell became a teacher of mathematics at Fair 
Hill in 1819. His account of his leaving Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, for the school is interesting because it refers to the 
isolated location of the school and suggests, perhaps, that this 
fact had much to do with its ultimate failure. In this connec- 
tion he said: 

‘*On arriving at Baltimore I went to Isaac Tyson’s to inquire 
how I should get to Fair Hill. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘there is no way ; 
it is the most out-of-the-way place in the world.’ ’” 

A. committee was appointed in 1817 to nominate suitable 
Friends to form a standing commitee to superintend the school, 
which was about to be established under the patronage of the 
Yearly Meeting. The committee, which was thus nominated, 
united with a committee of women Friends to receive the money 
that had been subscribed.® 

In 1818 the school committee, composed of men and women 
Friends, reported: 

‘‘That since last year they have been as diligently engaged 
in forwarding the object of their appointment as circumstances 
would permit, but that they have not made as much progress 
as they had reasonable ground to hope for, owing to the diffi- 

6 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 13/X/1817. 
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culties they had to encounter in procuring suitable persons to 
act as Superintendents, but as their is now a prospect of procur- 
ing such, appearances are more favorable than they have here- 
tofore been. The buildings and other accommodations of the 
Institution, we have reason to believe will be in readiness for the 
reception of Male Scholars in three of four months.’” 

The Fairhill Boarding School Committee reported in 1819 that, 
‘‘agreeably to their expectation last year, the necessary prepara- 
tions were made, and a school for boys opened in the 6th. mo. 
last; that although the number of Scholars entered has been 
small, amounting only to fourteen, yet the good order apparent 
in the establishment and the advantages likely to be gained by 
the education of children therein are such as to justify the 
persuasion that the school will increase and we hope, realize the 
important views of the Society in its establishment.’’?° 

The need of a guarded education for girls was felt by the 
members of the committee who reported that ‘‘since the opening 
of the School for Boys, the concern felt by the Committee that 
females should equally participate in the advantages desirable 
from a guarded education, has with increased weight engaged 
their attention. In consequence of this and the improbability 
of very early filling the School with Boys, after mature delibera- 
tion the members of the Committee have generally united in the 
conclusion that it would be right to open also a school for 
females, which it is expected will be ready for their reception 
the first of the 12th. Mo. next.’’™ 

In 1819 the following communication from the Acting Com- 
mittee of the Fairhill School was addressed to the Monthly 
Meetings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

‘‘The Acting Committee of the Fair Hill Institution for the 
guarded education of the children of Friends, have deemed it 
expedient to address the Monthly Meetings belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, with the information, that the 
School is now in operation, and under circumstances which, if 
suitably encouraged, by furnishing the necessary number of 
pupils, promises to realize all the advantages which have been 

9 Ibid., 12/X/1818. 
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expected from such an establishment. The situation of the place 
is elevated and healthy—the Buildings are commodious and 
furnished in a manner to secure every comfort to the pupils— 
and when it is considered how large a portion of enjoyment, 
prosperity, and usefulness is dependent upon the possession of 
a due proportion of knowledge, associated with correct and 
righteous principles, it is difficult to conceive a greater Bene- 
faction in the power of parents to bestow upon their precious 
offspring, than to give them the privilege of receiving these 
under the patronage of an institution, the express object of 
which is to furnish them in their purest form, and with the great- 
est facility—For without an education (or even with one if 
derived thro’ corrupt channels) the prospect for happiness or 
usefulness is always unpromising. 

‘‘Tt is proper moreover to remark that from the religious con- 
cern which has been felt in our Yearly Meeting, this Institution 
has originated and advanced to its present state;—but it must 
depend upon the willingness of those who have children to edu- 
cate, whether the expenses hitherto incurred, are to be useless 
or profitable and such an establishment be abandoned by those 
whose interests are so greatly united with its suecess—or whether 
by receiving the necessary support, it shall flourish and become 
a permanent blessing to Society. Signed by direction and on 
behalf of the Acting Committee 
Fair Hill 
6 month 21st. 1819. 

Gerard T. Hopkins 
Edward Stabler 
Israel Howell 
Deborah Stabler 
Mary Brook.’’?? 


During the same year the Yearly Meeting School Committee 
reported to the Baltimore Quarterly Meeting as follows: 


‘‘Dear Friends, 
‘‘At a meeting of the General School Committee last 
evening, it was made our duty to inform you that, it has been 


12 Min. Little Falls Mo. Mtg., 6/VII/1819. 
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determined to open the school at Fair Hill, on the first second 
day in the 6th. month next, and it appearing desirable that this 
information should be given to all our members, it is requested, 
that you will cause it to be done throughout your Quarter— 
The price which has been fixed for Tuition and Board, is at the 
rate of one hundred and sixteen dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance.’’* 

Benjamin Hallowell tells of his introduction to Fair Hill and 
gives an interesting picture of the home life of the institution: 

‘“The next day (First-day), we all met at the breakfast-table, 
there being two tables. Samuel Thomas sat at the end of one of 
them and his wife at the other end. He placed me at the other 
table, near him, to his left, Margaret Judge being opposite me; 
then the scholars filled up the other part of the tables. 

‘“As was customary at the school, breakfast was taken without 
conversation ; then there was a silence, after which the scholars 
left two by two. I was pleased with the order. ...’’* 

The lonely young teacher of mathematics refers to the type 
of students and to his association with them, in the following 
manner : 

‘‘The winter of 1819-20 passed on pretty pleasantly. We had 
a good many nice students, David Brown, John Smith, Henry 
S. Taylor, Thomas Stabler, and Samuel Peebles, all older than 

jmyself, and Robert Crew, George Winston, Isaac Briggs, 
Artemus Newlin, Robinson and Thomas Stabler, and others 
about my own age; all was harmonious and pleasant.’’?° 

Benjamin relates how Margaret E. Farquhar, whom he later 
married, was appointed to fill a vacancy in the teaching staff. 
His ability as a scholar and teacher must have caused Margaret 
to forget his homeliness, for he tells us that, 

‘*In the spring of 1821, the girls school increased so much that 
another female teacher was needed, and the committee obtained 
Margaret E. Farquhar to fill the situation, and take part of the 
scholars in a separate room. She had been to the school on a 
visit during the preceding winter, and she and her cousin Mary 
Briggs (now Mary B. Brooke) came into my school-room to see 

18 Min. Balt. Qr. Mtg., 8/II/1819. 
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the ‘new teacher.’ On their leaving the room, Margaret said to 
her cousin, ‘He is no beauty, anyhow.’’?® 

Samuel Myers and Charles Farquhar held positions in the 
school, and we are told that in 1821 ‘‘the school was well filled 
and everything appeared to be proceeding satisfactorily and 
harmoniously.’’?7 

In 1820 it was reported that ‘‘according to the expectation 
expressed in their report of last year, a school was opened for 
females which together with the boys school has during the past 
summer been for the most part filled; the number of Scholars 
amounting to upwards of sixty. That as far as appears the 
children have generally made as much progress as could have 
been expected and that the institution has continued to advance 
in reputation and in confidence. That altho’ the school has 
been generally full for the past season, the opening of it has 
not exceeded forty; and owing to the lamented death of our 
friend Samuel Thomas and his wife, the late Superintendents 
who appear eminently qualified for the situation they occupied, 
and a more than usually unhealthy time throughout the Country, 
many friends have temporarily withdrawn their Children; and 
there now only remains at the institution the number of Twenty 
three Scholars. Notwithstanding these unfavorable circum- 
stances it appears to have supported itself and the Committee 
have come to the conclusion of reducing the rate of board and 
tuition to the sum of $100 pr. annum, commencing on the first 
day of the first month next.’’*% 

The deaths of Anna and Samuel Thomas dealt a telling blow to 
the recently established Boarding School. Benjamin Hallowell 
makes the following statement concerning Samuel Thomas, Su- 
perintendent of the boys’ school: 

‘He was one of the best men I ever knew, and one of the 
kindest friends I ever had, and the main support of the dis- 
cipline of the school.’’?® 

Again he refers to the unfortunate situation of the school: 

‘These were trying and sad times for the school. The heads 

16 Ibid., 52. | 

17 Ibid. 
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of both the girls’ department and the boys’ department, being 
thus removed in the very infancy of the institution, only a year 
and five months after it was first opened, was a great shock to it, 
and a break upon all the arrangements of the concern.’’?° 

With the passing of Anna Thomas, Deborah Stabler consented 
to act ‘‘as superintendent of the girls’ department... .’’” 
Superintendent McPherson succeeded Samuel Thomas as super- 
intendent of the boys’ department. I cannot tell whether Super- 
intendent MecPherson’s appointment was responsible in any 
way for the failure of the school. Whether he was or not, the 
following incident, which Benjamin Hallowell relates, is suf- 
ficient proof to establish the fact that he possessed ‘‘discernment 
and tact’’: 

‘‘The boys had been noticed, for several days to be very busily 
engaged beyond a clump of trees in the ‘bounds,’ but as there 
was nothing there that could be injured, no notice was taken of 
it. One day two students came running to the superintendent, 
almost out of breath, and said, ‘Oh, superintendent, the old 
sow is in a deep hole down in the bounds; come see.’ He 
went with them, and on arriving there, at once took in the 
whole situation. The animal would weigh some three hundred 
pounds, and the hole was five or six feet deep, so that it would 
be attended with no little difficulty to get her out. After reflect- 

ing a little time, he said, ‘Now boys, you have dug a grave for 
the old beast, now bury her.’ This was a grand idea for them. 
At it they went in fine glee, pushing in the earth with spades, 
paddles, shingles, and those who could not obtain either of them 
pushing the earth in with their feet. But the old beast would 
not stay buried. As they put earth in the hole on her, she would 
rise above it, and when the grave was full she quietly walked 
OUbigadsae a 

By 1821 the number of pupils had not increased sufficiently. 
The committee endeavored to correct the alarming situation by 
reducing again the cost of board and tuition and by reducing 
the salaries of teachers. The committee in charge of the school 
reported : 
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‘‘That during the last year, there has been an average of 
thirty seven Scholars and the number on the first instant was 
fifteen boys and eighteen girls. . . . Their improvement in their 
studies has given great satisfaction to all of the Committee who 
have visited the institution, manifesting a clear evidence of the 
capacity and attention of the Teachers—of the usefulness of 
the School—and of its importance to the best interests of 
Society. 

‘‘The Committee have therefore deeply to regret that it has 
not received an adequate support, and that the number of 
Scholars have not been sufficient to defray the expense. 

‘‘Should the school be filled, the Committee are of the opin- 
ion, that the arrears now due might be discharged during the 
ensuing year and authorize a reduction of the board and tuition 
to ninety dollars per year.’’”* 

The committee issued a warning that ‘‘should Friends still 
neglect to avail themselves of the advantages held out by this 
establishment to give the young and rising generation a useful 
and guarded education, the debt cannot fail to increase, not- 
withstanding the Comittee have dispensed with the services of 
one male and one female teacher and have made a reduction in 
the salaries of the Superintendents and remaining teachers to 
the amount of Four hundred dollars. The Superintendent and 
wife now receive for their services the sum of Five hundred dol- 
lars; the male teacher Four hundred dollars and the female 
teacher Two hundred & fifty dollars per annum.’’** 

Two methods were suggested by the committee for the relief 
of the indebtedness. It reported reluctantly that it saw ‘‘no 
other means of effecting the object than by making a Loan on 
account of the Yearly Meeting or of admitting into the school 
under suitable restrictions, scholars who are not in membership 
with us.’’ The committee believed that ‘‘in the latter case .. . 
the school would soon be filled when the receipts would so far 
exceed the expenditures as not only to support the Institution, 
but pay the debt now due by the school.’’?° | 

The following minutes are typical of many that were sent by 

23 The Fair Hill Fund of Balt. Yr. Mtg., 10-12. 
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the Monthly Meetings to the Quarterly Meeting with reference 
to the collection of subscriptions: 

‘*, . On the subject of raising money for the use of the Fair- 
hill School, it was concluded right to inform the Quarterly Meet- 
ing that the present calls upon our meeting at home are such 
that we cannot with any consistency contribute money for that 
purpose however desirable it may be so to do.’’*® 

The Committee appointed to receive the balance formerly sub- 
seribed for the Fair Hill Boarding School report ‘‘they have 
received all they have any prospect of getting and have for- 
warded it to the treasurer of the school committtee.’’? 

However, in the face of such discouraging reports, the com- 
mittee in charge of the school appealed to the Yearly Meeting 
and suggested the ‘‘propriety of directing the subordinate meet- 
ings to open subscriptions for raising the sum of $2100.’’*§ 

In 1822 a Yearly Meeting minute stated that ‘‘as an induce- 
ment for more scholars, price of tuition was reduced to $80 per 
annum, which reduction raised the average only 3 scholars.’’?® 

The committee reported its regret that the ‘‘experiment made 
of reducing the price of board and tuition has not produced the 
desired effect—the school has not been filled.’’*° 

The committee reported the debt of the Institution to be 
$1131.32, an inerease of $474.34 since last year and suggested 

| that if the attendance could be increased to 64 pupils, the full 
capacity of the school, it would be more than self supporting, 
even with the price of tuition fixed at the low figure of $80 per 
annum.*+ 

Accordingly, the Committee into whose hands the welfare of 
the School was placed reported that they ‘‘have agreed to propose 
that the Committee to whom is confided the care of the School, be 
permitted to increase it by the admission of a limited number of 
Scholars who have not a right in membership with Friends, suf- 
ficient to cover the current expences of the ensuing year.’’®? 

26 Min. Little Falls Mo. Mtg., 2/1/1821. 

27 Min. Hopewell Mo. Mtg., 8/III/1821. 

28 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 15/X/1821. 

29 Ibid., 28/X/1822. 
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In 1824 the Committee in care of the School ‘‘reported an 
average attendance of 42 Scholars, 5 more than the previous year. 
They report the collection of $555.05 from new and original sub- 
scriptions to a reduction of the amount due by the School to 
498.74,’’ and ‘‘express a feeling of encouragement that the at- 
tendance will be larger and that the Institution will yet be a 
financial success.’ ”?* 

By 1825 a feeling of great discouragement prevailed in the 
Committee, and, in their report, doubts were expressed as to 
whether the Institution could be longer sustained.** 

A. committee was appointed by the Yearly Meeting to consider 
the matter of suspending the school and report to the Meeting. 
The committee recommended that the Yearly Meeting appro- 
priate ‘‘$600 towards the discharge of the debts due from the In- 
stitution and that the several Quarterly Meetings be desired to 
raise the further sum of $600.’’ It was further recommended 
that the Committee in charge of the Institution be instructed to 
‘discontinue the school as soon as in their judgment it may be 
deemed expedient, and that they also exercise their discretion in 
winding up the concern upon the best terms that the nature of 
the ease will admit of.’’*° 

In 1826 the Standing Committee produced the following re- 
port to the Yearly Meeting. The report was accepted: 

‘‘The General School Committee report that they have in 
pursuance of the trust confided in them, closed the School, rented 
the property for the present year, effected sales of the chief part 
of the personal property, and settled the affairs of the Insti- 
tution as far as practicable at present.’’*® 

In 1828 the Committee reported that ‘‘the farm is now rented 
at the rate of $75.00 a year.’’%? 

Nothing further was done until 1836, when the Gominitese 
thought it ‘‘right, in consequence of the continued deterioration 
in the value of the property, to propose to the Yearly Meet- 
ing the appointment of a Com’... to consider whether some 
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disposition cannot be made of it, better than to continue to hold 
it under such circumstances. ’’*S 

The proposition of the Committee was accepted by the Yearly 
Meeting, and the matter was referred to the following Friends. : 


‘*Philip E. Thomas John Wright 
Silas Hibberd Benj. Hallowell 
Thos. Matthews John Kirk 
Nathan Hammond Thomas Wilson 
Phineas Janney Daniel Kurtz 
Peter Askew John Quarles 
Thos. Sheppard John Way.’’’® 


Jos. Turner, Jr. 


In 1837 a committee was appointed to confer with the stand- 
ing committee to consider the proper use of the Fair Hill prop- 
erty. The committee reported as follows: 

‘‘The select and guarded education of our youth being an 
object of such primary importance, we believe the time has ar- 
rived, when the attention of Friends should be again turned 
to resuming the school at Fair Hill for that purpose, under cer- 
tain modifications. We therefore propose to the Yearly Meeting 
to appoint a Committee, authorized to receive voluntary sub- 
scriptions to be brought in and of the fund of $590.02 now in 

|\the hands of the Yearly Meeting’s Treasurer, . . . for the re- 
fitting the establishment for the purpose of a girls school suited 
to the guarded education of the children of Friends.’’*° 

The proposition mentioned above was given ‘‘under the con- 
viction that if this was done, a suitable Friend could be found 
to open such a School, subject only to the general oversight and 
care of a Committee . . . to see that it was conducted in agree- 
ment with the general views of Friends upon this interesting 
subject, but upon the entire responsibility of the individual hav- 
ing the immediate charge of the concern.’’*? 

In 1839 the committee in charge of the Fair Hill property 


reported ‘‘that in pursuance of the object of their appointment, 
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and in conformity with the directions of our last Yearly Meet- 
ing, they have leased the property to Phineas Paxson for the 
purpose of a Boarding School .. . and in agreement with his 
engagement with the committee, a school was opened for girls 
in the 7th. Mo. last and a number of scholars have been already 
obtained.’ ’*? 

In 1850 the committee reported that they ‘‘opened a subscrip- 
tion and have seven hundred dollars voluntarily subscribed, a 
sum that it was thought would be sufficient to make such repairs 
to the buildings as would render them tenantable, and have 
agreed, subject to the sanction of the Yearly Meeting, to lease 
the property to Richard S. and Mary Willis Kirk for a period 
of ten years under certain restrictions, for the purpose of a girls 
school.’ ’# 

By 1863 is was the judgment of the committee that ‘‘more 
might be done with the capital there invested’’ and report that 
‘‘the time has nearly arrived when it would be right to make 
some disposition of the property.’’** 

The following is a part of the notice of the public sale of the 
Fair Hill property which occurred in June, 1865: 

‘‘By virtue of authority vested in the undersigned by Balt. 
Y. M. of Friends, we will offer at Public Sale, on the 18th. of 
the 6th. mo. (June) at 2 o’clock P. M., that valuable and de- 
sirably located property known as the Fair Hill Boarding School 
property. 

‘This farm lies at the intersection of the Brookeville and 
Washington, and Sandy Spring branch turnpikes, bounding 
about half a mile on each, and is distant eighteen miles from 
Washington, and 214 from Sandy Spring M. House. The whole 
tract contains about 350 acres, which has been divided into two 
farms, with an ample supply of wood and water and two wood 
lots of twenty acres each. Farm No. 1 contains about 190 acres, 
and includes the extensive buildings now used as a Boarding 
School, with barn, and other out-buildings and tenant houses, 
and has about 35 acres of wood land included within its limits. 
Farm No. 2 contains about 120 acres, with 27 acres of wood land 
"42 Tbid., 28/X/1839. 
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and has a small tenement thereon. The wood lots of 20 acres 
each, are well timbered and bound on the Sandy Spring branch 
pike.’ ’4® 

A Baltimore Meeting for Sufferings minute, dated 28 day, 10 
mo., 1865, stated that ‘‘the entire property was sold for the sum 
of sixteen thousand, six hundred, sixty four dollars and two cents 
—averaging nearly forty eight dollars per acre.’’ 


Far Hill Fund 


Upon the sale of the property, the Standing Committee on the 
Fair Hill Boarding School reported: 

‘‘The Committee that has had the Fair Hill Sancdiie School 
property under their care, report that their duties ceased upon 
the sale of the property, on the 18th. of 6th. month last.’’*® 

The report of the Standing Committee was accepted, and a new 
Standing Committee was appointed to ‘‘receive from the present 
Trustees and take charge of the school fund arising from the sale 
of Fairhill property, and hold the same subject to the order of 
the Yearly Meeting and to report to this Meeting annually the 
amount and condition thereof.’’** 

By 1868 the committee reported as follows: 

‘‘That all moneys received during the past year, have been 

. safely invested; and in order that the advantages intended 

,to be derived from this source may be made available; the Com- 
mittee would suggest to the Yearly Meeting the propriety of ap- 
pointing a Committee on Education to take charge of the interest | 
now accrued, and accruing, and expend it for educational pur- 
poses, in such manner as will best promote the good of Society.’’*® 

At the suggestion of the committee the Yearly Meeting ap- 
pointed ‘‘a Standing Committee to have at their disposal the 
interest accruing on the Fairhill fund for the purpose of edu- 
cation.’’*® 

In 1869 the following circular letter was issued, and copies 
were, without a doubt, sent to the meetings throughout the 
Yearly Meeting: 


45 Min. Balt. Mtg. for Sufferings, 12/VI/1865. 
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“CIRCULAR LETTER 


‘“‘From the Committee having in charge the Disbursement 
of the Interest of the Fair Hill Fund. 


‘To the Members of Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 


‘‘The disbursement of the Interest of the FAIR HILL FUND 
for the purposes of School Education, having been placed at the 
disposal of a Committee of the Yearly Meeting, appointed out of 
its several Quarters, and the publication of this information in 
the Extracts of last year, having spread the subject before our 
members in all parts of the Yearly Meeting, the committee 
awaited, to a considerable extent, for applications to be made to 
them to dispense the fund, but during the past year the sum 
appropriated in this way, has been but a small part of the whole. 

‘It was with the view of enlarging its sphere of usefulness, 
and rendering the accumulating interest more practically avail- 
able, that the committee recommended in its report to the late 
Yearly Meeting, ‘to instruct the Meeting for Sufferings to apply 
to the Legislature of Maryland for an Act of Assembly extend- 
ing the uses to which this fund may be applied.’ The Yearly 
Meeting did so direct the report, and the committee subsequently 
received the following Minute from the Meeting for Sufferings, 
Viz. : 

‘* “After a full interchange of sentiment we were of the judg- 
ment that no further action was called for from us at this time, 
but were unitedly of the opinion that the Committee on Edu- 
cation should proceed as way opens, to disburse the Interest of 
the Fund within the limits of any of our Monthly Meetings, 
where it is most needed, for the School Education of our chil- 
dren, as designed by the original grantors and by the Yearly 
Meeting.’ 

‘‘The subject being thus thrown back upon the Committee, in 
its former condition, we take this method, at the present time, 
of calling the attention of our members to it, and would en- 
courage Friends in their different localities and neighborhoods 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, to look to the formation of some 
Schools of their own, or under their own eare, and in connection 
with Meetings wherever practicable ; where the surroundings and 
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the influences brought to bear upon the children, will be more 
favorable to their preservation in accordance with the profession 
we make, and hence to the future maintenance of the Society. 

‘‘By combining the aid of Friends, with the help of this fund, 
several small Schools might be supported, perhaps a kind of pri- 
vate or family School in some neighborhoods, where the children 
of a few families could be brought together under circumstances, 
thus favorable to their being kept more closely with us. This 
might open the way for well qualified young women to take the 
charge of such Schools, and thus be instrumental in a good work. 
The guarded education of our children, has long been a subject 
of earnest and abiding interest with the Society, and the article 
in our Book of Discipline, under the head of Schools, is recom- 
mended to the attentive perusal of Friends in this connection. 

‘‘The committee therefore earnestly desire Friends, to use 
every effort to make this fund available, in aiding the right edu- 
cation of our children, under our own eare, and the care of suit- 
able teachers in membership with us; and where it can be ap- 
plied in the capacity of Schools, to inform the Committee of the 
probable sum required in any one place; and where there are 
individuals, who are proper recipients of it—to make applica- 
tion to the Committee, for such, at an early date, and from time 
to time—that the Committee may know what proportion these 
|, demands will bear, to the sum on hand—to enable them to dis- 
pense it judiciously, and with the view of benefiting the greatest 
number. 

‘*On behalf of the Committee, 
JOB HIBBERD 
WILLIAM WOOD, 
EDWIN BLACKBURN, 
EK. ELLEN RILEY, 
LYDIA C. STABLER.’’*° 

*“ Baltumore, 12th Month, 1869. 

The wishes of the original donors of the money that was de- 
rived from the sale of the Fair Hill property were carried out 
by the committee which was appointed to disburse the interest 
of the fund. In 1871 the committee reported: 


50 Circular Letter from committee in charge of Fair Hill Fund. 
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‘‘That during the past year we have drawn on the Treasurer 
of the Fair Hill Fund to the amount of $1,339.73. Twelve 
schools have been aided within the limits of our several Quarterly 
Meetings, with an aggregate attendance of 167 children of 
Friends, seven of which schools were opened by the aid of the 
fund last year and two this year. Nine persons have received 
special aid with a view to becoming teachers, seven of whom have 
already engaged in that capacity.’’°* 

Those in charge of the expenditure of the interest of the Fund 
realized the danger of depending entirely upon it and accord- 
ingly made the suggestion that ‘‘in order to extend the useful- 
ness of the Fund, ... Friends within the limits of the different 
meetings, look toward establishing schools, whenever it can be 
done, by subscribing such amounts as their circumstances will 
allow. ... By thus, combining individual effort with the fund, 
superior teachers may be employed and satisfactory schools 
brought within the reach of all.’ 

By 1880 the interest in education throughout the Yearly Meet- 
ing had increased to such a degree that the committee felt the 
need of additional funds. Its report was as follows: 

‘‘In our experience of twelve years, this is the first year that 
the Committee has been unable to meet the demands made upon 
it. There appears to be an increased interest in the cause of edu- 
cation, generally throughout our borders, and the applications 
received have been so much in excess of the Fund at our dis- 
posal, that the Committee was obliged to cut them down in nearly 
every case. We are thus made to feel that, if a larger sum could 
be placed at our disposal, much more might be accomplished in 
the way of encouraging the establishment of schools under our 
care, and the employing of teachers in membership with us.’’°® 

In 1887 the committee was obliged to report ‘‘that during the 
past year, as far as practicable schools and children have been 
aided from this fund, though, in consequence of a loss of securi- 
ties incurred, the benefits of the fund were considerably lessened. 
There were originally about seventeen thousand dollars. During 

51 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., 30/X/1871. 
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the past year, between four and five thousand dollars were lost; 
so that necessarily. the Committee has felt embarrassed in their 
endeavors to make good the obligations made last year... .’’* 

During the same year ‘“‘the Committee’s work came to nearly 
a standstill. Left without any money, the only recourse was to 
do all that could be done by encouraging those who had charge 
to hold on to the cause and labor.’’*° 

In the words of the Executive Committee in charge of the Fair 
Hill Fund, ‘‘the primary purpose to which the income is to be 
devoted is to assist in the education of Friends children within 
the limits of the Yearly Meeting.’’°® 

The income from the remainder of the Fund was used to assist 
schools until they ceased to exist. Then individuals were aided 
in securing an education, by means of loans which were made 
without interest. As late as 1923 the committee reported: 

‘*It is gratifying to be able to report greatly increased activity 
in the Fair Hill Fund this past year, when in one year eleven 
young Friends borrow money to aid in their school or college 
expenses, promising to return it in five years... .’’°” 
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CHAPTER XII 
CARE AND EDUCATION OF THE POOR 


1. Philanthropic Views of Friends 


‘“The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed many at- 
tempts to alleviate the suffering of the poor by philanthropic 
projects, and most prominent in the minds of philanthropists 
was the belief that the ‘laborious poor’ should be given an edu- 
cation such as would lift them up from their degraded status. 
By many philanthropists the provision of education was con- 
sidered a Christian duty to the less favored of society. The out- 
come was the establishment of institutions and systems of schools, 
both by individuals and united action, the influence of which was 
felt not only in European countries but in American colonies as 
well. Thus they became a factor in our educational develop- 
ment.’’* 

Thus Woody describes the practices which were in evidence in 
Kurope in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Probably 
the counsel of Fox relating to the care of poor Friends was 
nothing more than commendation of a practice already in exis- 
tence, but the fact that the spirit of philanthropy, which he 
recommended, occupied such a prominent place in the lives of 
American Friends in succeeding years, makes it essential to ex- 
amine critically the practices of the Society. 

George Fox exhorted Friends to care for the poor, and as 
early as 1676 he appreciated the part that women might play in 
the meeting’s care for the less fortunate. Problems of the poor 
were considered in the women’s meetings, which were set up 
quite early. Concerning the special fitness of women he wrote: 
‘‘There is no believing husband will hinder his believing wife, 
being heirs of life, to administer some of their temporal things 
to them that are in necessity; he will not have all the earth to 
himself, but let her have the disposing of some of it, as well as 
himself, whilst they do enjoy it; and ministering of outward 
things is the least love. And women many times know the con- 
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dition of poor families and widows and such as are in distress 
more than the men beeause they are most conversant in their 
families.’ ”? 

His thought for the poor was expressed well when he said 
“‘that costly apparel with the lace that we formerly had hung 
upon our backs that kept us not warm, with that we could main- 
tain a company of poor people that had no clothes.’’® 

In 1669 George Fox sent the following ‘‘epistle’’ to the Quar- 
terly Meetings: 

““My Dear Friends, 

“Let every quarterly meeting make inquiry through all the 
monthly and other meetings, to know all Friends that are 
widows, or others that have children fit to put out to apprentice- 
ship; so that once a quarter you may set forth an apprentice 
from your quarterly meeting; and so you may set forth four in 
a year in each county, or more, if there be occasion. This ap- 
prentice, when out of his time, may help his father or mother, 
and support the family that is decayed; and in so doing all may 
come to live comfortably. This being done in your quarterly 
meetings you will have knowledge through the county in the 
monthly and particular meetings, of masters fit for them, and of 
such trades as their parents or the children are most inclinable 
to. Thus, being placed out with Friends, they may be trained 

‘(up in truth; and by this means in the wisdom of God, you may 
preserve Friends’ children in the truth, and enable them to be 
strength and help to their families and nurses, and preservers of 
their relations in their ancient days. ... For in the country you 
know, you may set forth an apprentice for a little to several 
trades, as bricklayers, masons, carpenters, wheelwrights, plough- 
wrights, weavers of linen and woolen stuffs and serges, etc., and 
you may do well to have a stock in your quarterly meetings for 
that purpose. All that is given by any Friends at their decease 
(except it be given to some particular use, person or meeting) 
may be brought to the public stock for that purpose. This will 
be the way for the preserving of many that are poor among you, 
and it will be the way of making up poor families. In several 
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counties it is practiced already. Some quarterlies set forth two 
apprentices, and sometimes the children of others that are laid 
on the parish. You may bind them for fewer or more years, 
according to their capacities. .. . 

GA 

London, Ist. of 11th month, 1669.’”* 

In another connection the founder of Quakerism wrote that 
‘‘it came upon me to write to Friends throughout the nation 
about putting out poor children to trades.’’® 

An outstanding Quaker philanthropist and writer, on the sub- 
ject of the education of the poor, was Anthony Benezet. In 1758 
he wrote the following to Samuel Fothergill : 

‘‘There are others whom God has too blessed with substance, 
that they have nothing to do but to spend the income of it; yea, 
time hangs heavily on their hands, and proves even a snare to 
themselves and others. And there are some who, though they 
have already a large affluence of wealth, yet are toiling hard to 
add thereto, without knowing wherefore they thus toil, and 
whether a wise man or a fool shall possess it after them. Many 
persons in these different situations are doubtless, in the main, 
honest souls, who, though they find no call to the Ministry, yet 
think themselves willing, with one of old, to follow Christ 
wheresoever he goes. Why, then, do they stand so long idle, 
when so large a field lies before them? What account will many 
of these be able to give of their time, when every word, and 
consequently, every inch of time, must expect to be called into 
judgment? What more beneficial employ, and more fruitful of 
comfort and joy in the end, than time spent in an honest labour 
for the proper educating these innocent souls, which the Al- 
mighty has clothed with flesh and blood, and by Divine help, to 
be so enabled to watch over them, as to frustrate the wiles and 
devices of the grand adversary, that these youth might truly 
answer the end of their creation ?’”® 

He continued in much the same strain and suggests that the 
principles of Friends seem to ‘‘point out to us as a people, 

4 Ibid., II, 76. 
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rather than others, to serve God and our country in the educa- 
tion of the youth:”’’ 

‘‘If a number of such Friends, in their different allotments, 
would, as it were shake hands with the world and all its enticing 
prospects, seeking and expecting nothing from it but bread and 
trouble, and would freely dedicate themselves to the care of the 
youth, not limiting themselves to the narrow views of fleshly ties, 
nor even to religious denominations, but looking upon themselves 
as fathers and brothers of all that want their help, taking more 
especial care to make the poor and helpless the first objects of 
such a care, not solely of necessity, but of a willing mind, what 
a blessing might they be, not only to our youth in particular, but 
also to mankind in general. And indeed it seems to me that our 
principles, which, in the present corrupt state of the world, seem 
to prohibit our meddling with offices, ete., naturally point out 
to us a people, rather than others, to serve God and our country 
in the education of the youth. I will acknowledge that it is a 
situation which does not appear so desirable as some others, nor 
so likely to procure riches, ease, or worldly honour. But alas! 
alas! what have we to do with these things? Shall we desire to 
be great and rich, when our Savior has so plainly declared it a 
situation so very dangerous; and that his predominant choice is 
of the poor of this world? Is it now a time, or was it ever a time 
for the believer, who eyes and relies upon the promise—is it a 
time for such to seek for money, or olive yards, or oxen, etc.? 
And although by engaging in the education of the youth we 
should be deprived of some of those things so desirable to nature, 
which we might better enjoy and accumulate in the way of 
trade, and thereby look upon ourselves under affliction yet may 
we not hope that it will be termed for righteousness’ sake, and 
therefore should not we have thereat to rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, and even leap for joy?’”’ 

William Penn’s views on the subject are not unlike those of 
other Friends. In his Reflections and Maxims he says: 

‘‘Were the superfiuities of a nation valued, and made a per- 
petual tax or benevolence, there would be more almshouses than 
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poor, schools than scholars, and enough to spare for government 
besides. ’’§ 

John Bellers, born in London in 1654, and one of the first of 
a great number of Quaker philanthropists, did much to alleviate 
the suffering of the poverty stricken of his country. He spoke 
thus of the children of the streets of London: 

‘¢. . they are our neighbours, our flesh and blood, our rela- 
tions, our children, however mean and contemptible they may 
now appear. They are capable of being saints on earth, and as 
angels in heaven. How much is owing to birth and education 
that hath made the difference between them and us?’” 

William Crouch, in 1660, spoke of the work of women Friends 
who considered and cared for the necessities of the poor: 

‘‘They sat not still until the ery of the poor came to their 
houses, but where they did suppose or discover a want of help, 
their charity led them to enquire into their conditions, and to 
minister to their necessities.’’?° 

While it is evident that the founder of Quarkerism was not 
alone in his views concerning the care of the poor, and that his 
were modelled in some measure after those that were already in 
practice in England, the position which he assumed had a lasting 
influence on his followers who eventually established schools and 
made provision for the education of this class of unfortunates. 
In the pages that follow we shall see to what extent Friends of 
America were faithful to the cause which was so dear to him 
who said in the closing hours of his life, ‘‘Mind poor Friends in 
America.’’ 


2. Advices of the London Y early Meeting 


London Yearly Meeting exerted a lasting influence on the 
Yearly Meetings of this country, for the following reasons: 1. 
London Yearly Meeting was the first Yearly Meeting to be 
established. It naturally exercised more or less control over the 
Yearly Meetings which were to follow; 2. many American 
Friends had once been members of London Yearly Meeting; 3. 
the traveling ministers who early visited Virginia, Maryland, and 

8 Woody, Quaker Education in New Jersey, 239. 
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Delaware made converts, advised the meetings, and handed down 
the views of London Yearly Meeting, which they represented ; 
4. books, tracts, and other printed material were published by the 
mother meeting and sent across the seas to the meetings in 
America. 

In 1695 London Yearly Meeting advised ‘‘that schools and 
schoolmasters who are faithful Friends and well qualified, be 
placed and encouraged in all counties, cities, great towns, or 
places where there may be need; and that such school masters 
aS much as may be, sometimes correspond one with another for 
their help and improvement in such good and easie methods as 
are most agreeable to the Truth, and the childrens’ advantage 
and benefit; and that care be taken that poor Friends’ children 
may freely partake of such education in order to apprentice- 
slips 

Wealthy Friends were urged to assist the poor, and it was 
further desired ‘‘that such among Friends as are endowed with 
plenty of outward substance, be timely and tenderly advised to 
do good therewith in their day; that the tokens of your charity 
may commend your memorial, and be good precedents to gen- 
erations to come.’’!” 

Poor children were to be apprenticed to honest Friends, as the 
following extract from the London Yearly Meeting Discipline of 

|| 1697 suggests: 

‘‘TIt being under consideration, how Friends children might 
be disposed of, that are trained up in the way of Truth, and fit 
to put forth Apprentices; It is the advice and Counsel of 
Friends, that special Care be taken to put the Apprentices to 
honest Friends, that they may be preserved in the way of 
Ab rhe etesy 

Care was taken to safeguard the interests of orphans’ estates, 
and Friends were cautioned to deal justly in such cases. It was 
recommended in 1706: 

‘“That Friends who leave children young, especially who have 
estates for them, do in their wills, appoint faithful Friends to 
be Guardians to them till they come to the age of twenty one 

11 Fpistles from Yearly Meeting in London, 90. 


12 [bid., 93. 
13 Extracts of London Yearly Meeting Discipline, Book 217, 43. 
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years, and that Monthly Meeting take care such Guardians to 
discharge their Trust with Justice and uprightness as they will 
answer it at the great day. And that orphans be admonished 
to be subject to ye Wills of their deceased Parents, as the said 
meetings shall see cause.’’*4 

The Discipline of 1701 states specifically : It’s desired that no 
poor Friends’ children may want any necessary Learning.’’}° 

In 1709 it was ‘‘advised and desired’’: 

‘‘That where Friends want ability in the world, their Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings assist them; that the children of the 
poor may have due help of education, instruction, and necessary 
learning; and that children, both of the rich and poor, may be 
early provided with industrious employements; that they may 
not grow up in idleness, looseness, and vice; but that being thus 
seasoned with the Truth... .’’"° 

The Meeting recognized the great danger that occasioned the 
lack of properly qualified schoolmasters ‘‘amongst Friends’’ and 
suggested the plan of educating the poor with that purpose in 
mind. The following extract is taken from the Discipline of 
1751: 

‘*As the want of proper persons amongst Friends qualified for 
school masters hath been the occasion of great damage to the 
Society in many places, as thereby well disposed Friends are 
deprived of opportunities for the education of their children 
in a manner consistent with a religious concern for their welfare, 
have been necessitated to send them to those of other persuasions, 
whereby the tender minds of such children have been in great 
danger of being leavened into the language, customs and habits 
of the world, from whence it is difficult afterwards to reclaim 
them. We desire Friends would attend to this important point, 
and in their Monthly Meetings assist young men of low circum- 
stances, whose genius and conduct may be suitable for that 
office with ye means requisite to obtain the proper qualifications, 
and when so qualified, afford them the necessary encouragement 
for their support.’’?’ 


14 [bid., 211. 16 Ibid. 
15 Ibid., 236, 17 Ibid., 311, 312. 
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3. Philanthropic Efforts Within the Meetings 


It has been shown that London Yearly Meeting issued re- 
peated advices concerning the care of the poor. The following 
pages will show to what extent the meetings of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, and Pennsylvania were influenced early to fol- 
low these advices. 

Since George Fox established the first meeting for discipline in 
Maryland in 1672, it is not unreasonable to suppose that his views 
with regard to the care of the poor were planted early in the 
province. In speaking of the meeting which John Burnyeat 
established at West River, Fox said: ‘‘After the publick meet- 
ings were over, the men’s and women’s meetings began; wherein 
I opened to friends the service thereof, to their great satisfac- 
tn!" 

The earliest manuscript records of the General or Yearly 
Meeting in Maryland, which are now extant, begin in 1677 and 
continue regularly from that period. While the name of the 
month is obliterated, the first record begins as follows: ‘‘ Att 
our General Man’s Meeting at West River, in the year 1677.’’ 
The problem of caring for the poor must have been indelibly 
stamped upon the memories of Maryland Friends by George 
Fox, because five years after the establishment of the first meet- 
ing by Fox it is recorded that it was ‘‘thought fitt and meete 

‘(that a stock should be gathered for the service of the truth, and 
the supply of the poore amongst us, every ffriend being left to his 
freedom, what to give.’’ The amount subscribed was 8650 
pounds of tobacco.%® Again, in 1678, it was suggested that a 
committee should be appointed to ‘‘make enquiry into the estate 
condition and usage of orphans and their estates, and to give an 
accompt to every respective half-year’s Man’s Meeting, so that 
they be in no wise abused nor their estates wasted, and that poor 
orphans may be provided for.’’?° 

In 1679 Eliza Christerson called the attention of Thirdhaven 
Monthly Meeting to the fact that she had not been paid for 
tutoring John Stacy. The minute is as follows: ‘‘ Eliza Christer- 


18 Fox, Journal, II, 146. 
19 Min. Half Years Mtg. at Treadhaven, 3/VIII/1677. 
20 Min. General Man’s Mtg. at West River, 18/III/1678. 
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son acquainted this meeting that she had forgott tobaccos Dis- 
bursed for the Schooling of John Stacy and other Disbursements 
in the time of his Servitude which She Saith was a hh*. of To- 
baceoe. Now the Meetings Judgment is that She receive a hh*. of 
Tobacco out of friends Stock four hundred mete.’’?* 

The following minute of the same year seems to indicate that 
John Stacy was placed under the care of his brother-in-law, John 
Gush, who was obliged to see that Stacy prepared his lessons: 
‘‘ John Gush and John Stacy has binn according to the advice of 
our mans meeting att this Mens Meeting and hath taken the 
advice of this meeting ; which is that John Gush has the oversight 
of John Stacy and that he Lives with him for this present yeare 
and that John Gush doth take care that his brother in law doth 
Live orderly and keep meetings and that he give the meeting 
notice if he is Stubborn or any Way refractory and that he 
follows his Writing and Reading att convenient times.’ ’?? 

Reference has already been made to the practices of providing 
a “‘stock’’ for the relief of the poor. In 1686 a Newark Monthly 
Meeting minute stated: ‘‘At our Monthly Meeting at ye Widow 
Welshes at New Castle, the meeting consented to subscribe as it 
Shall be in y® freedom of each friend, towards a publick Stock for 
y°® relief of friends in necessity. 


Cornelius HMpson occ 5... . paid 
POLO A oa ed FC ae os eee ee me ween 

We Grd rs aes oe ee ea eee eee ae 
Val. Hollingsworth. ......... 5 i gwee 

J olin: Me Combs gece coaches Disb epee 

el OBD. SUCH ATESON ict cance piles Oia recs 

Rabertil arian cece. od ee ge eto ea 
Thomas: Sheltie ee aes Disc ihis bei paeea es ae 


The care that was exercised by the meetings to provide for the 
needs of orphans is illustrated well in the following minute of 
Treadhaven Monthly Meeting, dated 26/V/1690: 

‘‘The friends appointed to discourse y® executors of Nathaniel 

21 Min. Thirdhaven Mo. Mtg., 28/1X/1679. 


22 [bid., 25/X/1679. 
23 Min. Newark Mo. Mtg., III/1686. 
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Cleeve concerning his Orphants y' they bring them up to Learn- 
ing and trades, gives accompt y‘ the Executors sayes they are 
willing to p.form so farr as they cann with conveniency and 
have efforts to doe it with this meeting advises the orphants and 
will of Nathaniel Cleeve be brought to our next Monthly Meeting 
that so friends may be farther satisfied of that concern.”’ 

Accordingly the orphan of Nathaniel Cleeve was taken to the 
meeting, and it was judged best to let him spend a year in school 
before he was placed as an apprentice. The following very in- 
teresting minute sheds light upon the methods that were em- 
ployed by the early meetings to serve best the interests of their 
orphans: 

‘‘James Wilson brought up orphant of Nathl. Cleeve to this 
Meeting. Y° meeting thinks he is too young to goe to prentice 
and is willing he should have one yeares Schooling first, and 
Obadiah Judkin offers to diett him one year and James Wilson 
offers to pay for his yeares Schooling. This meeting kindly 
accepts S*. offers upon y*® S? orphants accompt and orders said 
child to goe home with Obadiah Judkins and advises Obadia and 
Tho Booker to agree with y* Schoolemaster for one yeares School- 
ing for S* child and y‘ they discourse ye schoolmaster y' S° 
child be not brought up in the worlds ffashions.’’** 

Obadiah Judkins and Thomas Booker inform the meeting that 

\|they ‘‘have agreed for y® Schooling of Nathaniel Cleeves orphant 
and y‘ they are to pay according as y® child Improves in Learn- 
ing this year, and if S? child is at Schoole.’’*® 

The meeting agreed that the orphan should be placed with 
“*Jn° Pemberton upon these conditions y‘ is to bring him up to 
his trade of a cooper and that he Learn him to read and if he 
ean with conveniency teach him to write and he is to Imploy him 
in any other business untill he is of ability to work at his 
Lrade;iu7.5/2° 

Under the heading entitled, ‘‘This is the good order of Truth 
practiced amongst the people of God called Quakers,’’ the fol- 
lowing were selected from a list of statements in a Virginia 
Yearly Meeting minute of 1702: 

24 Min. Treadhaven Mo. Mtg., 29/VII/1691. 


25 Ibid., 16/VIII/1691. 
26 Ibid., 11/X/1691. 
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‘2nd. That widows and fatherless be visited and relieved 
in their affliction with such others as stand in need. 

‘*6th.—That all orphans be taken care of, and that which 
properly belongs to them be set apart for them before their 
mothers marrying again.’’?? 

The practice of contributing sums of money to the meeting, 
for the purpose of promoting the interests of the poor, has been 
mentioned. In 1732 Concord Quarter recorded the following 
minute relative to a gift of fifty pounds from Joseph Need: 

‘Our ancient Friend Joseph Need, having by letter communi- 
eated his mind to this meeting, signifying his willingness of do- 
ing something that might be conducive towards a public good, 
and in order thereto, kept in this Meeting, for the putting of 
Poor Friends’ Children to Trades, or for the Relieving of Poor 
or Indigent Friends. . . .’’*8 

Meetings were held for the purpose of caring for the interests 
of widows and orphans. The following Treadhaven minute, 
dated 1786, shows the interest of the meeting in their religious 
welfare: 

‘‘The meeting held for the care of Widdows and orphans y* 
11th day of y® 8th. month 1736 being under a weighty concern 
for there keeping up there antient testimoney of there Care of 
there widdows and orphans do Recommend the following advice 
that the friends appointed in the severall meetings for the In- 
spection thereof, that they take a Religious care of orphans that 
they be kept in planest of Language and apparrell and also that 
they make y® necessary enquirey why they are not brought to 
meetings. Where any such slackness appears, this meeting 
thinking it the Duty of such overseers, as well as to preserve 
there outward Interests.’’?® 

The Society encouraged the members to make provision for the 
education and care of their children, who were often left in the 
care of the meeting. In 1771 Michael Smith of Treadhaven 
Monthly Meeting was left thus: 

‘*Michael Smith, orphan of John Smith, who was left by his 
father to the care of the Monthly Meeting of the people called 

27 Min. Va. Yr. Mtg., 12/VII/1702. 


28 Min. Concord Qr. Mtg., 14/V1I/1732. 
29 Min. Treadhaven Yr. Mtg., 11/VIII/1736. 
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Quakers and the Meeting in compliance to his fathers request, 
put him into the care and tuition of Samuel Bartlett and the said 
Samuel having refused to educate him according to the truth by 
us professed and the orphan being present, this meeting appoints 
Isaac Williams to take care of the orphan and to school and ac- 
commodate and ecloath him so far as need shall require untill he 
arrives to the full age of twenty one years of age at the cost and 
charge of this meeting.’”*° 

The Meeting appointed a committee to visit Samuel Bartlett 
and inform him ‘‘that this Meeting has ordered Michael Smith 
to be schooled, accommodated, and cloathed and that Friends do 
expect he must pay the charges thereof, and report their proceed- 
ing to next Monthly Meeting.’’*? | 

The following query relating to the poor was sent by West 
River Yearly Meeting to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings in 
1755: ‘‘ Are all Friends carefull to relieve the necessities of the 
poor and asist them in such business as they are fit for; and that 
poor children have reasonable learning and that as much as may 
be, friends children that are to be put out apprentises, it may be 
to Friends.’ ’*? 

In 1758 Joshua Way, of Wilmington Preparative Meeting, 
left the sum of twenty pounds currency to Wilmington Prepara- 
tive Meeting to be used for school purposes. A committee was 
‘appointed to invest the money and carry out the wishes of the 
donor.**? Hight years later Griffith Minshall and Thomas Ship- 
ley, members of the committee, reported that ‘‘as there has been 
no application of the Interest, it has raised the Principal to 
£31 19 6... .’’ Upon the receipt of the report, the Meeting 
ordered the Committee to apply the interest and all future inter- 
est ‘‘towards schooling poor Friends’ children belonging to this, 
Meeting, as they may have opportunity.’** Thirdhaven Quar- 
terly Meeting reported, in 1759, that ‘‘. . . it does not appear 
that we have any widows, orphans or poor but what are provided 
ror 


30 Min. Treadhaven Mo. Mtg., 26/XII/1749. 
31 Ibid. 

32 Min. West River Yr. Mtg., 25/V/1755. 

33 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 9/II/1758. 

34 [bid., 10/1 X/1766. 

35 Min. Thirdhaven Qr. Mtg., 30/1/1759. 
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Monthly meetings left no stone unturned in their efforts to 
educate poor Friends’ children at the expense of the Meeting, 
as the following Wilmington Monthly Meeting minute shows: 

‘‘Vineent Bonsall and Benjamin Ferris being nominated last 
meeting to make enquiry whether there are any poor children 
belonging to this Meeting who are in want of schooling, now re- 
port that they find there are several such. Therefore this Meet- 
ing appoints Benjamin Hough and John Way, together with 
Griffith Minshall and Thomas Shipley (formerly appointed) to 
take the necessary care that all such poor children have suitable 
Learning and render an account of the expense from time to 
time, as they see it best, in order that the same may be defrayed 
by this Meeting.’’*® 

Wilmington Friends were unusually active in the interest of 
the poor, and many legacies were left by its members. In 1772 
Deborah Ferris, executrix of the last will and testament of 
Benjamin Ferris, informed the Meeting that the deceased ‘‘left 
by his late Will and Testament the sum of Twenty five Pounds 
to this Meeting, and the Interest arising therefrom to be applied 
yearly for the Schooling of Poor Children either White or 
Black, who are not under the immediate care of any Society, at 


the School that is under the Inspection of Friends. . . .’’%" 
The following is a report of the Committee in charge of 
legacies : 


‘“We the Committee appointed to settle with Griffith Minshall 
and Thomas Shipley Trustees to this Meeting for Legacies put 
into their hands, Report, that we find the Interest they have Re- 
ceived on Benjamin Ferrisses Legacy to the 13th, 5 mo., 1776 
amounts £0) ;.353- Giles cepetatica rts cctece pita ees me cee oar 6 0 O 
and that they have expended in Schooling negro chil- 


OLEAN} sspushaspheghdpelicdlcokecs diate loert acd yelaasena oy etanieiaca bagel teens Hs Ear 9 


Ballance Received by us 0 8 10 
there is one year’s Interest due on the above Legacy, the 13th 5 
mo. last and the Interest they have Received on Joshua Ways 
and William Shipley’s Legacies since they Reported in the 9 mo. 


36 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 12/1V/1769. 
37 Ibid., 18/V/1772. 
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a tamer eNs OTETI ES E00 28 ck Dt hei St rhe ak Ne Nati Pan ete us 19 14 6 
The Ballance then in their hands of 0 19 11 
7. Wan I: Sa 

And they have expended in Schooling poor friends 
GHUGEON SIGE CHOY “REM OTEC voces cteencinccsesheseisstvarenccereazesiodretes the ead FEM, 
Balance we have Recie’d 2 8 8 
The whole now that we Received 221 fib 


Settled the 26th 8 mo 1777 By Isaac Whitlock 
Joseph West 
Vincent Bonsall’’*® 

In 1779 Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting com- 
plained because of its lack of proper schools and reported that 
‘‘some care is taken to inspect into and relieve the necessities 
of the Poor but for want of proper schools, their children do 
not partake of learning as fully as is desired; they and other 
Friends children mostly placed among friends.’”*® 

The interest of Friends in the care of the poor was not limited 
to children of their own members or to those of a particular 
color or race, as the following paragraph of the will of David 
Ferris of Wilmington, indicates: ‘‘Item, I give and bequeath 
unto the Monthly Meeting of Friends in the said Borough, one 
hundred and thirty three such pieces of Eight as aforesaid, to 
‘be paid as-is herein after mentioned, and when received to be put 
to use, and the Interest arising therefrom to be apply’d by the 
said Meeting for the Schooling of poor children, White or Black, 
that has no right in any Religious Society.’’*° 

The practice of apprenticing poor children has already been 
mentioned. In 1792 Wilmington Preparative Meeting requested 
a ‘‘certificate for John Sinclear, a youth; he being placed within 
the verge of Bradford Monthly Meeting (an apprentice).’’** 

The following answer to the fifth query, which was returned by 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting in 1792, is typical of the answers 
that were returned to the various Quarterly Meetings: ‘‘Some 

38 Ibid., 9/X/1777. 

39 Min, "Warrington & Fairfax Qr. Mig., 90/IX/1179. 


40 Min, Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 12/X/1783. 
41 Ibid., 12/1X/1792. 
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care is taken with respect to the necessities of the poor, and 
schooling their children. Friends children placed amongst 
friends; one instance excepted, in which care was taken.’’*? 

In 1794 a sum of money was given to Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting for the purpose of educating poor children of any 
religious denomination : 

‘‘This Meeting is now informed that John and Mary Dickinson 
with a view to facilitate the education of poor children, and the 
children of persons not in affluent circumstances, without any 
distinction of religious profession, have proposed to make over 
to the Monthly Meeting of Friends in Wilmington, two hun- 
dred pounds well secured by a mortgage on a valuable planta- 
tion in Kent, payable in five years, the interest of which to be 
punctually paid every year—which being considered by the 
meeting, is accepted, and it is also agreed to apply the money 
agreeably to their proposition. John Ferriss, Samuel Canby 
and William Poole are appointed to inform them thereof and 
to take assignment on said mortgage as trustee for this meeting, 
and to report of their care herein to next meeting.’’** 

The following answer to the fifth query seems to indicate that 
not all of the meetings were able to comply with the requests of 
their superior meetings: 

‘*Care is taken to inspect into the necessities of the poor and 
to afford relief when occasion requires, but from the situation 
of schools among us, that justice is not always done to their 
offspring, as otherwise might be, and more care and attention 
to the children of deceased Friends is thought to be wanting.’’4* 

A, good idea of the accomplishment of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, as early as 1795, may be derived from the following 
minute: ‘‘The whole amount of funds and donations is five hun- 
dred and sixty five pounds on which an annual interest arises 
of thirty three pounds, ten shillings and six pence, which ap- 
pears by an account produced, has been expended in the educa- 
tion of poor children.’’* 

In 1797 Wilmington Monthly Meeting reported the donation 


42 I[bid., 11/VII/1792. 
43 Ibid., 15/1/1794. |: 
44 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 24/VIII/1795. 
45 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 14/1/1795. 
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of a sum of money for the purpose of educating poor children: 
‘‘The Donation left to this meeting by our friend, John Stapler 
to be applied to the schooling of poor children, being now due, 
John Yarnell and Christopher Hollingsworth are appointed to 
apply to the Executor of his estate for payment; when received, 
put the same to use in order that the mind of the donor be fully 
answered, and report when the service is performed.’’*® 

Wilmington Friends provided well for the education of their 
poor as the answer to the fifth query infers: ‘‘The necessities of 
the poor are inspected and relieved—poor children freely par- 
take of learning and Friends children placed among friends— 
two instances only excepted, one of which is under care.’’* 

The following is an extract from a codicil to the last will of 
Stephen Stapler of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, dated 1798: 

‘*T Stephen Stapler subscriber to the foregoing Will, having 
contributed the sum of ten pounds toward a fund agreeable to 
a late institution of said meeting for the purpose of schooling 
poor children and other purposes, therein mentioned and agreed 
upon, I do therefore now give and bequeath the sum of forty 
pounds to said Monthly Meeting in trust, to be paid by my Exts. 
as soon as conveniently may be after my decease and to be 
applied agreeably to said institution. 

‘“ Witness my hand and Seal this 16th. day of the 5 mo. 1794. 

Witness present 
John Elliott Stephen Stapler’ ’*® 
Joseph Thomas 

The following is a statement of the origin and condition of the 
funds under the care of the Wilmington Monthly Meeting School 
Committee (18138) : 

‘That the Funds were formed by Bequests, Donations and 
Subseriptions as follows— 

‘First a Bequest of Benjamin Ferris of Sixty six 
Dollars, the Interest to be applied to the Schooling 
of Poor children, White or Black who are not mem- 
bers of any religious Society at a School under the 
ET POC HOI GLE TIONS cng accent ee aoe $ 66..00 

46 Tbid., 11/X/1797. 
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‘‘Second. A Bequest of David Ferris on the same 
CONCIEION seains-sccoiniarec eos aon an Dace ote 
‘‘Third. A Bequest of Joseph West of Two hun- 
dred Dollars in a certain Bond the interest to be ap- 
plied to the Schooling of negro, mulatto or other 
Poor: Ghildnen \sad.ceesscusactn kao ce ee 
‘‘Fourthly. A iabeeentee raised by members of 
this Monthly Meeting about the year 1793, for the 
purpose of applying the Interest arising therefrom 
to the Education of Poor children, the Master’s 
salary if necessary and such other matters as may 
ba. thought biste, Sek Se ee oe 
‘‘FKifth. A Donation of John Dickenson to be 
applied to the use of schools at the discretion of 
the meeting \ii3s.0).cned cna 
**Sixth. A Bequest of Stephen Stapler ....0000...... 
*‘Seventh. A Bequest of Hannah West of Four 
hundred Dollars, the Interest to be applied to the 
education of Poor children not in membership with 
Friends and in the religious instruction of other 
persons by the distribution of proper Books ................. 
‘*HKighth. A Bequest of Sarah Way at the dis- 
eretion of the meeting: ..05:)h oss elo eeee 
‘‘Ninth. A Bequest to the Free School under the 
care of E'riends by Sarah Way 2.2.20 


‘Amount brought: forward 2 250e as 
‘“Tenth. A Bequest of Griffith Minshall a Lot of 
Ground the Income thereof to be applied toward the 
education of Poor children of every denomination, 
profession and colour—now leased for thirty two 
Dollars -per annum v.26 eee 


133 .. 00 


200. . 00 


598 ..33 


533 ..3d 
106. . 66 


400... 00 


133 .. 00 


26... 66 


2156 ..98 


533 ..33 


$2690 ..31 


Concerning the expenditure of the interest arising from these 
funds the minute stated that ‘‘there are at present ten schools 
taught within the verge of this meeting by men and women 
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Friends, of which one is under the care of the Committee and is 
taught to satisfaction in the house belonging to the meeting. 
This school has partaken but in a very small degree of the In- 
terest arising from the Funds in question, they having been 
principally expended on Poor children not of our Society whom 
we have sent to several Schools taught by women Friends tho not 
under the inspection of any committee.’’*° 

The methods that were employed in apprenticing the poor and 
in defraying the expenses incident to the care of them is well 
illustrated by the following Warrington Monthly Meeting min- 
ute: ‘‘The trustees in the case of Dinah Thomas informs that 
the term for which she was placed out is nearly expired and 
that the sum of fifteen pounds would be wanted to pay the friend 
who had the care of her and to procure some clothing for her. 
The Preparative meetings are requested to raise that sum in 
the usual proportions and produce it to next meeting.’’°° 

The ever alert policy of keeping before the lower meetings the 
oereat importance of caring for the poor, which was adopted by 
the superior meetings, is shown by the following minutes of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting: ‘‘We are afresh exhorted to a 
more strict attention to a very laudible concern of the education 
of poor friends children in such a manner that it may be clearly 
set forth in our answers that they freely partake of Learning— 
which we desire may be instructively remembered by us indi- 
vidually.’”°* The following year Little Britain reported : ‘‘Much 
interest was also felt on account of the school education of the 
children of Friends in straightened circumstances, with a recom- 
mendation that an increasing care may be given to this subject, 
and that we may unitedly labour for the maintenance of our 
testimonies. ’”°? 

In 1814 Wilmington Friends subscribed three hundred and 
ten dollars ‘‘toward the Fund for the education of children at 
West Town School whose circumstances will not admit of that 
expense.’*°? In 1816 John Wood of Wilmington bequeathed 


49 Ibid., 4/11/1813. 

50 Min. Warrington Mo. Mtg., 9/III/1805. 
51 Min. Little Britain Mo. Mtg., 12/VI/1813. 
52 [bid., 4/V1I/1814. 

53 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 4/II/1814. 
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‘to the Monthly Meeting of Friends in Wilmington afres’d one 
share of stock, in the Bank of Delaware to be by them discres- 
sionably applied in the Schooling of Poor children.’’°* In 1820 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting answered the fifth query thus: 
‘The necessities of the Poor are attended to, and the school edu- 
cation of their children promoted.’’°® 

John McKim of Baltimore was one of the many members of 
the Society of Friends who showed a strong desire to help those 
who were less fortunately situated. Before his death he made 
plans for the establishment of a school for the poor which was 
later incorporated. It was known as the McKim School. In the 
introduction of a little pamphlet, which was published by the 
Trustees of McKim’s School in 1821, appeared the following 
statement : 

‘*Tt owes its existence to the liberality and charitable views of 
John McKim, late of this City, a much respected member of the 
Society of Friends, who it appears had contemplated its estab- 
lishment for some time prior to his decease, but had not been able 
to arrange the details of the plan, and accomplish the object of 
this pious and benevolent design; he left it in charge however 
a short time before his death, with his two sons, Isaac McKim 
and William D. McKim to earry it into effect desiring them to 
convey out of his estate to Trustees to be appointed agreeably to 
his directions on the subject, of persons usually attending divine 
worship at Friends meeting on the east side of Jones’s Falls in 
the City of Baltimore, annuities, or permanent funds, yielding 
an annual interest of six hundred dollars, which interest only 
was to be applied to the said Trustees to the establishment and 
maintenance of a School for the education of indigent youth, 
without respect or preference to any religious sect or denomi- 
nation.’’°® 

A law was later enacted ‘‘which enabled the Trustees to re- 
ceive a conveyance of property and commence the school.’”*" It 
was opened ‘‘on the 12 of the 3 mo. 1821, upon the Laneasterian 


54 Ibid., 29/III/1816. 

55 Min. Balt. Qr. Mtg., 14/VIII/1820. 

56 Report of Trustees of McKim’s School, 8/1/1821. 
57 Ibid., 14/1/1822. 
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System, being preferred to the former method of teaching par- 
ticularly as a far greater number of Scholars could be educated 
at a less expense.’”°® The report stated that ‘‘many arrange- 
ments were necessary to accommodate a new institution of this 
kind which were attended with considerable labor and expense, 
but thro’ the industry and perseverance of its School Committee 
in conjunction with the Teacher, they were accomplished and 
the school thus far has been conducted to satisfaction. The 
improvement of many of the Scholars has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations and by the continued care of the Trus- 
tees there can be but little doubt, but the object will be realized 
and future generations will reap the advantages of the benevo- 
lence.’’>® 

In 1821 The Fairfax Quarterly Meeting answer to the query 
relative to the poor was as follows: ‘‘The necessities of the Poor 
are generally attended to, and attention has been paid to pro- 
mote the education of their children.’’® 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting for the Western District ap- 
pointed a committee to visit the homes of the poor of the meet- 
ing. The committee reported (1821): 

**It now becomes our duty to state that in the course of this 
investigation, we have discovered within the lmits of this 
Monthly Meeting several of the families of our members whose 
situations urgently claim the immediate and careful attention 
of Friends; amongst these, there are a number of children whose 
school education, on account of the total inability of their par- 
ents to provide for it has been almost wholly neglected. We may 
further add that during the course of these visits, our feelings 
have been deeply affected, and we have been led into near sym- 
pathy with some of these, in the lonely and tried situations, to 
which we found them reduced; and we are fully united in the 
judgment that it is necessary for this Monthly Meeting to ap- 
point a Standing Committee of men and women Friends from 
each of the two Preparative Meetings, in Baltimore, to whom 
should in future be confided, the necessary attention to this 
hitherto too much neglected duty; and that it will also be right 

58 Ibid. 
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for the Monthly Meeting hereafter to provide and keep up a 
Stock to be placed under the disposal of that Committee to be 
by them applied for the relief of such cases as will be deemed 
suitable objects of the care of the meeting.’ ’* 

Upon the receipt of the above report ‘‘the following friends 
were appointed to open subscriptions for the purpose of raising 
a fund to aid such of our members as may stand in need of as- 
sistance . . . viz. Philip E. Thomas, John C. Norris, Benjamin 
Moore, Nicholas Taylor, Thomas Matthews, Joshua Malt, Jona- 
than Ellicott and Samuel Smith.’’*? This committee reported 
two months later, that ‘‘they had finished the collection and that 
the sum collected amounted to $487.75.’’® 

The following year the Committee reported that there were 
several children in need of education and that ‘‘ whilst therefore 
the Committee are aware of the general pressure of the times and 
the difficulty of raising money, they feel it to be their duty to 
state for the information of the meeting that, under the necessi- 
tous circumstances of the individuals here referred to, consider- 
able funds even with the most prudent and frugal disbursement 
will be necessary and that the money heretofore placed under the 
control of the Committee for the relief of the poor is nearly or 
quite exhausted. 

‘*Baltimore 9 mo. 4th. 1822 

Dorothy Brown 
Mary Gillingham 
Catharine Brown 
Rachel Mason 
Philip E. Thomas 
Robert Sinclair 
Thomas Matthews 
Michael Lamb’’® 


In 1823 Southern Quarterly Meeting applied to the Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Sufferings for the privilege of using the 
Southern Boarding School Fund for the purpose of educating 


_ 
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the poor of the Quarter. The report of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings Committee was as follows: 

‘‘That in the 8th month 1800 an attempt was made by the 
Southern Quarterly Meeting to establish a Boarding School for 
the guarded education of their youth: For this purpose funds 
were raised, a house rented and the school opened; but having 
failed in supporting the school, it was discontinued and the Quar- 
terly Meeting now ask of the Meeting for Sufferings the privilege 
of applying the small balance of that fund remaining in their 
hands toward the education of the children of friends within 
their Quarter who are in indigent circumstances. The Commit- 
tee on considering the case believe that such application of the 
balance of the Funds as is asked for would be consistent with the 
design of Friends of that Quarterly Meeting; and therefore pro- 
pose that their request be complied with.’’® 

The Meeting for Sufferings approved the above report.®® In 
1825 there were twenty poor children in Southern Quarter ‘‘over 
and about 10 years of age . . . viz.; Third Haven Monthly Meet- 
ing 3, Duck Creek 3, Motherkiln 4, N. W. Fork 5.’’® The Com- 
mittee in charge of the Fund stated: 

‘‘We would therefore recommend that the above number of 
children have each 8 months schooling under the Superinten- 
dence of a committee appointed in each of the Monthly Meetings 
and that said Committee draw on the treasurer of the Quarterly 
Meeting for the amount and in order that the interest of the said 
funds may reach the demand, we further recommend that the 
principal and interest of both sums be all made principal, the 
interest of which is to be applied as above.’’® 

Isaac Kendall of Wilmington Monthly Meeting followed the 
good example of other Friends of his meeting by declaring in 
1832: 

‘‘T do hereby assign, transfer and set over to Eli Hilles and 
David Smyth and to their‘ assigns, ten shares of stock in the 
Philadelphia and Wilmington Turnpike Company in trust, that 
the same or the dividends arising therefrom shall be applied un- 

65 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 26/11/1823. 
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der the direction of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held in West Street, to the schooling of Poor children, not mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends.’’® 

Camden Monthly Meeting reported in 1832 that ‘‘this meeting 
appoint Michael Offley, Michael Lowber and Pennell Emerson a 
committee to receive this meetings Quota of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing Stock for the education of poor children amongst Friends.’’ 
The minute stated further that the members of the above com- 
mittee were ‘‘requested to look up all such subjects of our care, 
and see that the fund is properly applied.’’”° 

The overseers of the poor were ever alert to find those who 
were in need. In 1834 the overseers of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting reported that some of the children of James Machlin 
were in need of ‘‘assistance, as respects school learning.’’ A 
committee of men and women Friends visited the family and sug- 
gested ‘‘that those children that are old enough should be placed 
out or apprenticed to some one, if suitable place could be 
found.’ 

Gradually Friends abandoned the old apprenticeship method 
of providing for the education of the poor, and, wherever it was 
at all possible, the meeting bore the expense. In 1836 the follow- 
ing method was employed by North West Fork Monthly Meeting: 
‘This meeting appoints James Maloney, Willis Corkrin, and 
Arthur W. Leverton to attend to the poor children that belongs 
to each of their particular meetings and see that they go to school 
and to draw the money from the one appointed by this meeting 
for to hold the donation money or give the Teacher a check on 
him in the name of the meeting.’’”? 

A Southern Quarterly Meeting minute, dated 1840, stated that 
the subject of educating poor children was considered and that it 
was proposed ‘‘that our stock known as the Quarterly Meeting 
Stock and the balance of the Southern Boarding School Fund 
should be subscribed to the joint stock fund association for that 
purpose.’’ The following committee was appointed to consider 
the subject and report to the next meeting: ‘‘ Hunn Jenkins, Hze- 

6° Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 30/III/1832. 
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kiel Cowgill, Michael Offley, Henry Cowgill, Samuel Duning, 
William Maloney and John C. Norris.’ 

In 1812 Mahlon Janney, of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, left to 
the Monthly Meeting a tract of land in Bedford County, Vir- 
ginia. He directed that the land be sold and the proceeds ap- 
plied ‘‘for the express purpose of encouraging a school in the 
new school house near Fairfax meeting house and for no other 
use, ’’74 

In 1843 a committee was appointed to inquire concerning the 
fund which Mahlon Janney left for the purpose of establishing a 
school. The following is a part of the report: 

‘“We the committee appointed in relation to the donation of 
Mahlon Janney, report that we find in the hands of Thomas Phil- 
lips executor of Thomas Phillips deceased, the sum of Five Hun- 
dred and nineteen dollars and eighty nine cents for which he 
gave his note; some interest having accrued more than was ex- 
pended. The conclusion of this Meeting on the 31st of 5th. Mo. 
1820 was that the interest on the original sum of $298 should be 
applied to the schooling of poor children.’’*® 

The following report of the Education Committee of the South- 
ern Quarter (1853) indicates the great need of aid that existed 
in some of the outlying districts of the Quarter : 

‘We, the undersigned on behalf of the Committee appointed 
in the fifth month last on the Subject of Education, having met 
soon after our appointment and conferred together, were united 
in the belief that the Friends within the limits of North West 
Fork Monthly Meeting were most in need of aid—accordingly we 
repaired to those limits and after a due and proper investigation 
of the subject matter, were united in the real necessity of en- 
deavoring to establish two schools in order to suit the conveni- 
ence and necessity of the two different sections of country, a little 
remote from each other, viz., one to be located at the meeting 
house of Friends held at Snow Hill and Pine Grove respectively, 
which would accommodate very nearly all the children of the 
Monthly Meeting. After obtaining permission to use those houses 
for that object, we commenced exertions to obtain the services of 
"73 Min. Southern Qr. Mtg., 26/11/1840. 
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two suitable females to take charge of them... .’’ It was re- 
ported that one was secured ‘‘who has had charge of a school 
since 2nd day of 10 mo. last at Snow Hill meeting house. . . .’’*° 

The Wilmington School Committee reported in 1862 that it 
was ‘‘unable, for want of funds, to continue the concern of 
Friends on the subject of education . . . and that an appeal was 
made at the Monthly Meeting some months since, that Friends 
might see the necessity for continued liberality. . . . It was con- 
cluded as safest to use the funds at their disposal in such a man- 
ner as that the meeting will be able to answer the Query affirma- 
tively in relation to the education of poor Friends. .. .’’”7 

As the public schools increased in number, there seemed to be 
less need for private free schools like the McKim School. As a 
consequence the McKim School after 1882 became much smaller, 
and in 1889 a Free Kindergarten was established for children 
who were too young to attend the city schools. The following 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting minute of 1889 states ‘“‘that a Free 
Kindergarten has been established in the McKim School building 
in Baltimore, by members of this Committee, which is well at- 
tended and is calculated to do much good amongst a class of chil- 
dren who are sadly in need of such instruction and training as 
will be given them there.’’** The Free Kindergarten was opened 
on the 3rd of the tenth month, 1889, with forty eight pupils.’® 

In the same year a Baltimore Yearly Meeting minute refers to a 

‘‘Friends’ Sewing School’’ for poor children. It ‘‘had the 
names of 85 children on the roll during the winter of 1891-2,’’ 
and employed ‘‘16 Officers and Teachers.’’ It was reported that 
‘while the children sew, they are generally read to; several weeks 
were taken up in reading.’’®° 

A mission school, known as Friends Lombard Street Mission 
School, was in existence prior to 1870. It was reopened 12/XI/- 
1870 with 20 teachers and 230 pupils. Concerning the work of 
this school we have the following statement : 

‘Our Society was among the first to engage in the work in 
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Baltimore. For several years, the attendance was large; the chil- 
dren coming long distances. From 1870 up to the present time, 
1892, school has been held regularly with one exception—the 
winters of 1876 and 1878—when the small pox was so preva- 
lent.’ ’°+ : 

A study of the records gives evidence that Quakers of Mary- 
land, Virginia, Delaware, and Pennsylvania were actively en- 
gaged in providing education for the members of their poor dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Education was con- 
sidered a necessity, and Friends believed that the poor as well 
as the rich should share the privilege. In many instances funds 
were established for the purpose, and children of the less fortu- 
nate were ‘‘schooled’’ at the expense of the meeting. 


81 Ibid. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EDUCATION, CIVILIZATION, AND CARE OF 
THE INDIANS 


The interest of George Fox, in the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the American Indians, began shortly after he entered 
upon his ministry in England. In 1667 he urged Friends in 
America to ‘‘go and discourse with some of the Heathen Kings, 
desiring them to gather their Council and People together, that 
you may declare God’s Everlasting Truth, and his Everlasting 
Way of Life and Salvation to them, knowing that Christ is the 
promise of God to them, and a Covenant of Light to the Gen- 
tiles.’’? 

Five years later he visited America and mingled with the 
savages in their forest haunts. In 1672 he held a meeting on the 
Eastern Shore. Concerning this meeting he wrote: 

‘‘It was upon me from the Lord to send to the Indian Em- 
peror and his kings, to come to that meeting; the emperor came, 
and was at the meeting; but his kings, lying further off, could 
not reach thither time enough; yet they came after with their 
cockaroofes. I had in the evening two good opportunities with 
them; they heard the word of the Lord willingly, and confessed 
to it. What I spoke to them, I desired them to speak to their 
people; and let them know, that God was raising up his taber- 
nacle of witness in their wilderness-country, and was setting 
up his standard and glorious ensign of righteousness. They 
carried themselves very courteously and lovingly; and inquired, 
“Where the next meeting would be and they would come to it.’ 
Yet they said, ‘They had a great debate with their council about 
their coming, before they came now.’ ’”” 

The interest of Fox in his Redskin friends did not cease upon 
his return to his native land. In 1673 he wrote to some Virginia 
Friends and suggested that, 

‘“Tf you go over again to Carolina, you may enquire of Capt. 
Batts, the Old Governor, with whom I left a Paper to be read to 

1 Fox, George, Epistles, 254. 

2 Journal of George Fox, II, 146-47. 
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the Emperor, and his Thirty Kings under him of the Tusrowres 
(Tuscaroras) who were to come to treat for peace with the People 
of Carolina.’”* 

In 1682, in ‘‘An Epistle to all Planters, and Such Who are 
Transporting Themselves into Foreign Plantations in America,’’ 
he wrote: | 

‘‘And in all places where you do outwardly live and settle, 
invite all the Indians, and their Kings, and have Meetings with 
them, or they with you, so that you may make inward plantations 
with the light and power of God... .’” 

By 1690 the labors of George Fox were drawing to a close, but 
the spirit of enthusiasm which burned so brightly throughout 
his life, continued. During this year his anxiety for the welfare 
of the American Indian caused him to write: 

‘‘Dear friends and brethren, ministers, exhorters, and ad- 
monishers, that are gone into America and the islands thereaway. 
Stir up the gift of God in you, and the pure mind, and improve 
your talents; that ye may be the light of the world, a city set 
upon a hill that cannot be hid. Let your light shine among the 
Indians, the Blacks and the Whites; that ye may answer the 
truth in them, and bring them to the standard and ensign, that 
God hath set up, Christ Jesus. ... And Friends, .. . have 
meetings with the Indian kings, and their councils and subjects 
everywhere, and with others. Bring them all to the baptizing 
and circumeising Spirit, by which they may know God, and 
serve and worship Him.’’® 

There were other Friends who felt the urge to minister to the 
spiritual welfare of these people. Thomas Thurston and Josiah 
Coale were among the earliest of these. Josiah Coale wrote to 
George Bishop in 1658 concerning his labors with the Indians. 
He stated: 

‘‘T was moved to goe to a serten Island (in New England) 
called Martens Vineyard to visit som Indians ther, amongst 
whom I had felt desires to know the Lord, and I had a meeting 
amongst them, and they were very Loving to mee, and tould mee 
they much desired to know God, and afterwards at another place 
3 Fox, Epistles, 336. 
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neare plimouth Coleney I was amongst the Indians, amongst 
whom was true Breathings after the Knowledg of God, who 
sayd to mee it was an ould word amongst ye English to talk of 
Ghitlse 54276 

Thomas Story, an English Friend who traveled in America in 
1699, tells in an interesting manner why he called a meeting for 
some Indians in Virginia. He declared: 

‘‘That we did not come among them for any Hurt to them or 
Gain to ourselves, but being lately arrived from England, had 
a desire to see them; for we loved Indians, and had something to 
say to them concerning the great God, who made the Heavens, 
the Sun, Moon, Earth, and all that dwell therein, Englishmen, 
Indians and all Nations; that he loves all good English, and good 
Indians, and other good People everywhere. .. .’” 

From the very beginning Friends were treated with the 
utmost kindness by the Indians; and as they were frequently 
obliged to travel by foot through dangerous forests, they were 
entertained in the wigwams of the Indians and partook of their 
food. The seeds of kindness and fair treatment, that were sown 
by George Fox and the traveling Friends of his day, took root, 
flowered, and seeded themselves, to grow forever and foster 
kindly relations between these good people and the Indian 
natives. 

George Fox traveled through forests from Maryland to New 
England in 1672.. How strange was the treatment which he 
received at the hands of the Indians, compared with the stories 
of wild Indian cruelty, which historians have so graphically 
related. Concerning his journey he says: 

‘‘Sometimes we lay in the woods by a fire, and sometimes in 
the Indian wigwams or houses. We came one night to an Indian 
town, and lay at the king’s house, who was a very pretty man. 
Both he and his wife received us very lovingly, and his at- 
tendants (such as they were) were very respectful to us. They 
laid us mats to lie on; but provisions were very short with them, 
having caught but little that day. At another Indian town, 
where we staid, the king came to us, and he could speak some 


6 Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Society, (Phila.), 6 (1914) ; 2-5. 
7 Story, Thomas, Journal, 119. 
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English. I spoke to him much, and also to his people; and they 
were very loving to us.’’® 

Josiah Coale, who traveled from Virginia to New York in 
1658, was a little later bitterly persecuted by the white settlers 
of New England. He sought refuge among the Indians, who 
were sympathetic and kind to him. Concerning their treatment 
he wrote: 

‘‘T do confess this to be the Lord’s hand of love towards me; 
through the goodness of the Lord we found these Indians more 
sober and Christian-like towards us than the Christians so- 
ealled’’® 

The friendly attitude, which George Fox and other early 
Friends established in the minds of the savages, seemed to make 
them a chosen people, and enabled them to carry on their various 
activities among the Indians. However, it is not true that 
Friends were never molested by these savages. Occasionally 
individual members failed to exhibit the trustful attitude that 
the ‘‘ancient’’ Friends exhibited and were therefore no longer 
safe from their attacks. Cases of this sort were few, and the 
meetings were ever alert to correct the evil. As early as 1756, 
Menallen Meeting informed ‘‘that John Blackburn and John 
Pope, at a report of Indians doing mischief at a great distance 
from them, went out in a war-like manner to meet them, con- 
trary to our Peaceable principles. Wherefore this meeting ap- 
points William Garretson, Jacob Beals, Christopher Hussey and 
William Griffith to treat with them and inquire more particular 
of the State of the case and make report to next meeting.’’?° 

In 1756 Hopewell Monthly Meeting was in ‘‘an unsettled con- 
dition through fear of an Indian Enemy.’’" 

A Concord Quarterly Meeting minute, dated 1757, mentioned 
that ‘‘Friends of all our meetings are earnestly desired to bring 
up the remainder as soon as may be, as money is immediately 
wanted to supply the necessities of several Friends Families— 
whose effects we understand have been destroyed by Indians, and 

8 Fox, Journal, 147, 148. 
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the said Families forced to fly for refuge and now depend on their 
Friends for subsistence. ’’!” 

The next year, 1757, a committee was appointed to visit Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting. The committee reported that ‘‘they 
having all of them been concerned in building a Fortification and 
dwelling therein for defense against the Indian Enemy,’’ it was 
agreed that Hopewell ‘‘could not reputably aeeD up a meeting 
for worship under our names.’’?® 

While Friends of later times did not, perhaps, consider them- 
selves immune from the attacks of the Indians, as did those of 
William Edmundson’s day, the few cases of suffering that were 
mentioned in the minutes seem to indicate that they were quite 
free from attacks. Edmundson, about 1675, traveled from Vir- 
ginia to North Carolina through a very dangerous Indian terri- 
tory. Friends tried to dissuade him by ‘‘telling of several that 
were murdered.’’ Against this advice he traveled ‘‘through the 
wilderness, and in two days came well to Carolina. . . .’’* 

The adverse criticism of Francis Parkman seems foolish indeed 
to one who has read thousands of pages of manuscript material 
which reveals the spirit with which the Quakers have held 


- tenaciously to their policy of justice and peace. Had our his- 


torian a full knowledge of the development of this policy of jus- 
tice, peace, and benevolence of the Society, he would not have — 
said that, 

‘Tt required no great benevolence to urge the Quakers to deal 
kindly with their savage neighbors. They were bound in common 
sense to propitiate them; since by incurring their resentment, 
they would involve themselves in the dilemma of submitting their 
necks to the tomahawks, or wielding the carnal weapon, in glar- 
ing defiance of their pacific principles.’’2® 

The kindly relations that existed between the Friends and 
the Indians prompted Corn Planter, a Chief of the Seneca 
Nation, to address the children of the Friends of Onas thus: 

‘‘To the children of the Friends of Onas, who first settled in 
Pennsylvania : 

12 [bid., 14/11/1757. 
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‘“‘The Request of the Corn Planter, a chief of the Senecca 
Nation— 

‘‘Brothers—The Seneca Nation see, that the Great Spirit 
intends that they shall not continue to live by hunting, and they 
look round on every side, and enquire who it is that shall teach 
them what is best for them to do.— 

‘Your Fathers have dealt fairly and honestly with our Fath- 
ers and they have charged us to remember it, and we think it 
right to tell you, that we wish our children to be taught the same | 
principles by which your Fathers were guided in their councils. 

‘*Brothers— 

‘“We have too little wisdom among us; We cannot teach 
our children what we perceive their situation requires them to 
know, and we therefore ask you to instruct some of them— We 
wish them to be instructed to read and write, and such other 
things as you teach your own children, and especially to teach 
them to love Peace. 

‘* Brothers— 

‘“We desire you to take under your care two Seneca 
boys and teach them as your own; and in order that they may be 
satisfied to remain with you and be easy in their minds, that you 
will take with them the Son of our Interpreter, and teach him 
also according to his desire. 

‘*Brothers— 

‘You know that it is not in our power to pay you for 
the education of these three boys— And therefore you must, if 
you do this thing, look up to God for your reward. 

‘*Brothers— 

‘*You will consider this Request, and let us know what 
you determine to do— If your hearts are inclined toward us, 
and you will afford our Nation this great advantage, I will send 
my son as one of the boys to receive your instruction, and at the 
time which you shall appoint. 


Signed February 10, 1791 his 
in the presence of us Corn + Planter 
Jos. Nicholson Marka" 


George Washington, the first President of the United States, 
16 Min. Phila Mtg. for Sufferings, 19/V/1791. 
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was called upon to settle the unrest that was prevalent among 
the Western Indians. By 1789 the white man had already en- 
croached upon their lands. The policy which the government 
adopted was one of force, and this led to intermittent war. From 
the introduction of these methods to bring the Indians to terms, 
until the peace arranged at Greenville, Ohio, in the summer of 
1795, the Quakers were helpless to act in an official capacity. 
Their sympathies, however, were with the Indians, and they were 
spurred to renewed activity. Individual members visited the 
Indians, and committees were sent to advise them in their coun- 
cils.?’ 

The earliest mention of the efforts of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
to assist the Indians was in 1795. During this year an Indian 
Committee was appointed by Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and the 
first real effort to aid the Indians was begun. The following 
Yearly Meeting minute appeared in 1795: 

‘fA weighty concern being opened in this Meeting respecting 
the difficulties to which the Indian Natives of this land are sub- 
ject, it obtained the serious attention of friends, and many ob- 
servations were made on the kind treatment of their ancestors 
to ours in the early settlement of this country, exciting to a deep 
consideration and enquiry, whether any thing under the in- 
fluence of that exalted benevolence, and good will to men, which 

our Holy profession requires, remained for us as a Society, to 
do, to promote their welfare, religious instruction, knowledge of 
Agriculture, and useful Mechanic Arts, a solemnity and uniting 
calm, prevailing over the meeting, the further consideration of 
it is referred til tomorrow morning.’’*® 

On the 14th of the 10th month, 1795, appeared the following 
minute : 

‘‘The subject of the Indian natives being again revived, the 
sentiments of many Brethren were expressed, and a prevailing 
sympathy felt; it appears the united sense of this meeting that 
it be recommended to our Quarterly and Monthly Meeting to 
take this concern into serious consideration, and open subscrip- 
tions among our members, for their relief; for the encourage- 
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ment of school education, Husbandry, and the Mechanic Arts 
among them.— And as it appears that their situations demand 
immediate attention, we hope a spirit of liberality will be mani- 
fest, and those who find freedom to subscribe are desired to put 
their contributions into the hands of the following friends who 
are appointed to receive the same and apply it in such a man- 
ner, as will answer the benevolent intention, carefully guarding 
against giving offence to Government—viz. John Wilson, John 
McKim, John Brown, Elias Ellicott, David Brown, Evan 
Thomas, Moses Dillon, Caleb Kirk, Allen Farquhar, Jonathan 
Wright, Thomas Matthews, Israel Janney, Goldsmith Chandler, 
John Butcher, Joseph Bond, Jacob Beeson, Nathan Heald and 
David Greaves, who are requested to report their proceedings 
to our next meeting.’’?® 

Kelsey refers to the missionary zeal of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing in the following manner: 

‘“The earliest missionary effort undertaken by Friends for the 
Western Indians was the result of an interest awakened in Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting in 1795.’’?° 

The wishes of the Yearly Meeting were soon communicated 
to the Monthly Meetings. In 1795 the following minute appeared 
in the Baltimore Monthly Meeting minutes: 

‘“*It appears by the extracts that the Yearly Meeting has ree- 
ommended to the different Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to 
open Subscriptions for the benevolent purpose of assisting the 
Indian natives of this land in school education, husbandry, &c.’’** 

The Baltimore Yearly Meeting Indian Committee set to work 
with great zeal. By 1796 they ‘‘. . . have divers times met, and 
conferred on the method most proper to pursue in order to obtain 
the necessary information, respecting the situation, and disposi- 
tion of those Nations who reside most convenient on the N.W. of 
the River Ohio; and believed the most likely way to answer that 
purpose, would be to appoint some of our members to go into that 
country and open before their chiefs the desire friends have of 
affording them some assistance in this particular mentioned ;— 
Accordingly five friends were nominated for that purpose, four 
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of whom after being properly furnished with permission from 
Government, proceeded to the mouth of Wheeling on the Ohio 
River, and were there informed by Ebenezer Lane, a well disposed 
Man of good account in that place, that a number of Chiefs and 
Hunters had lately been about the Forks of the Muskingum River 
and thought it likely they could accomplish their business with 
them to satisfaction— They accordingly proceeded agreeable to 
information, but found that the chiefs were dispersed in different 
directions and that it was not practicable to have them convened 
in a Suitable manner for a general conference, but were of opinion, 
that if notice of the intention of Friends was in a suitable manner 
intimated to the Indians, and they requested to fix a time and 
place of meeting; a satisfactory Conference might be obtained, 
as the disposition of such of them as they had opportunity of 
conversing with appeared favourable.’’*? 

The following year, 1797, the Committee submitted the follow- 
ing report of their journeys into the Indian country of Ohio: 

‘‘To the Yearly Meeting now sitting in Baltimore, 

‘*Wor the purpose of obtaining more full and perfect informa- 
tion respecting the situation and Disposition of the Indians, three 
of our members since last year undertook a Journey North West 
of the river Ohio, and travelled on a S. Westerly Course from 
the mouth of Wheelan on said River 160 miles to the Sciota, 
jabout 45 miles from its mouth, thence up said River near a 
North course 70 miles, thence Westerly upwards of 30 miles to 
the head waters of the great Miami of the Ohio, thence N. East- 
erly 50 miles to the upper Sandusky an Indian Town on San- 
dusky River about 40 miles above where it empties into Lake 
Erie, thence 8. Easterly 80 miles to the mouth of Wheelan afore- 
said, making in the whole a circuit of upwards of 500 miles 
West of the Ohio; and in the course of this journey having 
visited a number of Indian hunting camps and several of their 
Towns they had large opportunity of discovering their present 
situation, often exposed to the inclemency of the seasons with a 
very precarious, and frequently a scanty supply of food and 
Cloathing— And of the knowledge they obtained of the exten- 
sive and valuable country the Indians have lately disposed of by 
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treaty to the United States, and of the land they have yet re- 
served for their own use between the line which is now run 
according to said treaty, and the line of Garrisons from Detroit 
to the head of the Wabash River which separates the land now 
belonging to the Wyandots, Shawanees and Delawares from that 
of other Nations Westerly; they were impressed with a belief 
that those who reside in this country unless they alter their 
present mode of living, must in a few years from the scarcity 
of Game be reduced to a state of extreme want and distress.— 
And in order to awaken the minds of those people to reflection 
on this subject and open before them the desire friends had to 
afford them some assistance, they had an opportunity with some 
of the Chiefs and Hunters of the Wyandot nation on the Great 
Miami; and of the Delawares at Sandusky and addressed them 
in a short Speech of which the following is an extract.— 
‘Brothers, 

‘*Being wise, you can think what is to come, your land, your 
Hunting ground is getting small; how will you, your young 
men, your wives and children live when the game is chased away, 
off the lands lately given up to the White people, where many of 
you now hunt? 

‘*Brothers, 

‘‘The sons of Peace, the Quakers have taken your brothers 
who live near the great Lakes to the N. East by the hand; they 
are shewing them how to live on little land, to raise corn enough 
for them to eat all the year, to make mills to grind their corn—to 
build houses and make ecloaths to keep them warm when the 
weather is cold, to teach their children to read and write. 

‘Brothers, 

‘“We are not able to make you great presents but we want to 
know if you desire to be instructed in these things—.’’** 

The Indians seemed to appreciate the advice which was given 
to them and one of the chiefs of the Wyandot tribe replied : 
‘“Brothers, 

‘The head Chiefs are very glad to hear what you have said 
to them and thank you for taking them by the hand; our young 
Warriors, our Women and Children, are all glad to hear what 
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you have said to us, as the Great Spirit above has appointed this 
day for us to meet.’’4 

They promised to lay the matter before pee grand councils 
and inform Friends of their conclusion.”° 

Little was done during the year 1798, although they paid atten- 
tion to the subject. However, it was reported that upon the 
receipt of an ‘‘application on behalf of the Indians, formerly 
residents on the Muskingham River, who being driven from their 
habitations in the time of the late War are now returning, and 
represented to be in want of necessary implements of husbandry 
and provisions, a committee is appointed to inspect into the cir- 
cumstances, with liberty if they shall believe it necessary, to 
afford them some assistance by furnishing them with such articles 
as they may be in immediate want of. . . .’’6 

Tarhie, the principal chief of the Wyandot nation, sent a 
speech and a belt of wampum to the committee in 1799. The 
following is an extract: 

‘‘Brethren Quakers, 

‘You remember that we once met at a certain place. When 
we had there met, a great many good things were said, and much 
friendship was professed between us. 

‘Brothers, 

‘“You told us at that time, that you not only took us by the 
yhand ; but that you held us fast by the arm: that you then formed 
a chain of friendship. You said, that it was not a chain of iron; 
but that it was a chain of precious metal, a chain of silver, that 
would never get rusty; and that this chain, would bind us in 
brotherly affection forever. 

‘*Brethren listen: 

‘‘We have often heard that you were a good and faithful 
people, ever ready to do justice, and good to all men, without 
distinction of colour; therefore we love you the more sincerely, 
because of the goodness of your hearts, which has been talked of 
amongst our nation, long since. 

‘*Brethren listen : 
‘“You have informed us, that you intend to visit us; yes, 
24 Ibid. : 
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that even in our tents and cabbins, you will take us by the hand. 
You, brethren, cannot admit a doubt; but-that we would be very 
happy to see you. 

‘*Brethren listen : 

‘It is proper to inform you at this time, that when you do 
come forward to see us, you will, no doubt, pass by my place 
of residence at San Dusky. I will then take you, not only by 
the hand, but by the arm, and will conduct you safely to the 
grand council fire of our great Sasteretsey, where all good things 
are transacted, and where nothing bad is permitted to appear. 
When in the grand council of our Sasteretsey, we will then sit 
down together, in peace and friendship, as brethren are accus- 
tomed to do, after a long absence; and remind each other, and 
talk of those things that were done between our Good Grand- 
Fathers, when they first met, upon our lands ... upon this 
great island !’’?* 

Upon the receipt of the foregoing communication from the 
Wyandot nation of Indians, a few Friends were appointed to 
visit them in order to cultivate a friendly relation with them. 
These Friends set out on their journey and arrived on the third 
of the sixth month, 1799, at upper San Dusky, the chief village 
of the Wyandots. There they were received very kindly by 
Tarhie.”® 

Those members of the committee, who were sent on a friendly 
visit to the Wyandot nation, returned with the impression that 
unless the use of spirituous liquors could be suppressed among 
the Indians little progress could be made in their efforts to 
civilize them. The following is a part of the report of the com- 
mittee which was submitted in 1799: 

‘“While we were at San Dusky, and other Indian villages, our 
minds were often deeply affected, under the sorrowful considera- 
tion of the baneful effects of spirituous Liquors on them, they 
being supplied with it in almost every village, by Canadian 
Traders residing among them and we are confirmed in the 
opinion that unless these traders can be restrained from furnish- 
ing them with this destructive article in exchange for their skins 
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and furs, they will not easily be persuaded to turn their minds 
towards Agriculture and the useful arts— At the same time 
we have no doubt but these unprincipled men will make use of 
the great influence they have over the Indians, to keep them in 
their present way of living, as most conducive to their own 
Interest. Notwithstanding which present discouragements, the 
great affection they have for our society, manifested on all occa- 
sions while we were amongst them, induces us to wish friends 
may endeavour to keep under the weight of the concern, and be 
prepared to proceed in this benevolent work, whenever the way 
may open for further service amongst them.’’”® 

In 1802, Little Turtle, Five Medals, and several other princi- 
pal chiefs of the Miami and Pattowattomie nations of Indians 
passed through Baltimore, on their way to visit the President of 
the United States. The Baltimore Indian Committee seized the 
opportunity to hold a conference with them in order to inform 
them of the great discouragement which Friends had experienced 
because of the ‘‘destructive use of spirituous liquors among the 
Indians.’’ These Friends explained that the aid which they 
desired to give to the Indians would be of little profit if liquors 
were carried amongst them. Little Turtle was greatly impressed 
by the remarks of the Friends, who pointed out the pernicious 
effects of strong drink. He replied as follows: 
, “‘Brothers and Friends: 

‘*When our forefathers first met on this island your red 
brethren were very numerous. But since the introduction 
amongst us, of what you call spirituous liquors, and what we 
think may justly be called Poison, our numbers are greatly 
diminished. It has destroyed a great part of our red brethren. 

‘My Brothers and Friends: 

‘“We plainly perceive, that you see the very evil which de- 
stroys your red brethren; it is not an evil of our own making; 
we have not placed it amongst ourselves; it is an evil placed 
amongst us by the white people; we look to them to remove it 
out of our country. We tell them, brethren, fetch us useful 
things; bring goods, that will clothe us, our women, and our 
children ; and not this evil liquor, that destroys our reason, that 
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destroys our health, that destroys our lives. But all we can say 
on this subject, is of no service, nor gives relief to your red 
brethren. 

‘My Brothers and Friends, 

‘“‘T rejoice to find, that you agree in opinion with us, and 
express an anxiety to be, if possible, of service to us, in removing 
this great evil out of our country; an evil which has had so 
much room in it, and has destroyed so many of our lives, that 
it causes our Young men to say, ‘we had better be at war with 
the white people; this liquor which they introduce into our 
country, is more to be feared than the gun and the tomahawk. 
There are more of us dead since the treaty of Grenville, than 
we lost by the six years war before. It is all owing to the intro- 
duction of this liquor amongst us.’ 

‘“Brothers, 

‘*When our young men have been out hunting, and are 
returning home loaded with skins and furs; on their way, if it 
happens that they come along where some of this whiskey is 
deposited, the white man who sells it, tells them to take a little 
drink; some of them will say no, I do not want it; they go on 
till they come to another house, where they find more of the 
same kind of drink; it is there offered again; they refuse; and 
again the third time; but finally, the fourth or fifth time, one 
accepts of it, and takes a drink; and getting one, he wants an- 
other; and then a third, and fourth, till his senses have left him. 
After his reason comes back again to him; when he gets up, and 
finds where he is, he asks for his peltry. The answer is, ‘You 
have drank them.’ Where is my gun? ‘It is gone.’ Where is 
my blanket? ‘It is gone.’ Where is my shirt? ‘You have sold 
it for whiskey!!’ Now, Brothers, figure to yourselves what con- 
dition this man must be in. He has a family at home; a wife 
and children, who stand in need of the profits of his hunting. 
What must be their wants, when he himself is even without a 
ahirtia?” 

The speech of Little Turtle prompted the Indian Committee 
to address the following memorial to Congress: 
‘‘To the Congress of the United States. 
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‘‘The memorial of the Committee appointed for Indian affairs 
by the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Baltimore 

‘Respectfully Represents, 

‘‘That a concern to introduce among some of the Indian 
tribes N. W. of the river Ohio, the most useful and simple arts 
of civil life, being several years since laid before our Yearly 
Meeting, a committee was appointed, by that body, to visit them, 
to examine their, situation, and endeavor to ascertain in what 
manner so desirable a purpose could be best effected, a part of 
that committee having obtained the approbation of the President 
of the United States, proceeded to perform the service assigned 
them, and the result of their inquiries and observations, as re- 
ported to the Yearly Meeting was that the quantity of spirituous 
liquors, with which they were supplied by traders and frontier 
settlers must counteract the effect of every measure however wise 
or salutary which can be devised to improve their situation. The 
truth of this being abundantly confirmed by the speech recently 
made before us, by the Miami chief, the Little Turtle, which we 
herewith offer to your consideration, and believing the evil to 
be of such magnitude that unless it can be altogether removed, 
or greatly restrained, no rational hope of success, in the pro- 
posed undertaking can be entertained, we are induced to solicit 
the attention of the National Legislature to this interesting and 
important subject, which we believe involves not only their 
future welfare, but their very existence as a people.’’** 

The memorial was ‘‘favorably received, and a law passed, 
authorizing the President to take such measures, from time to 
time, as to him may seem expedient, to prevent or restrain vend- 
ing or distributing spirituous liquors among all or any of the 
said Indian tribes.’’*? 

During this year, 1802, the members of the Committee were 
informed by the Secretary of War that the ‘‘government had, 
agreeable to the request of the Indians, established a trading 
house at Fort Wayne, that they were in want of several persons 
of our Society, qualified for different departments, such as black- 
smiths, carpenters, and superintendants. .. .’”38 
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By 1803 Friends felt that, with the passage of the law pro- 
hibiting the introduction of liquors, the principal obstruction to 
the introduction of agriculture amongst the Indians had been 
removed. They were, therefore, encouraged to proceed with their 
original undertaking and were informed that ‘‘the Western In- 
dians in the neighbourhood of fort Wayne, were desirous of 
engaging in the cultivation of their land... .’’ The committee 
believed that something should be done to assist them. They, 
therefore, ‘‘ procured for the use of those Indians, 6 sets of plough 
irons, and their appurtenances, such as clevises &c., 10 leather 
collars——10 pairs of Haines—10 pair of iron Chains, and 10 
backbands—50 axes—6 mattocks—6 iron wedges—6 maul rings 
—and 50 hoes, which were sent in packages to Pittsburgh, from 
whence they were immediately to be conveyed to Fort Wayne, 
and delivered as a present from the Society of Friends here, to 
the Little Turtle, and other chiefs, to be disposed of to such of 
their people as they knew were desirous of using them.’’** 

Baltimore Friends received, in the summer of 1803, a letter 
from the agent for Indian affairs at Fort Wayne. The following 
extract from his letter must have given the Friends renewed 
encouragement to aid the natives: 

‘‘Sinece there have been no spirituous liquors in the Indian 
country, they appear very industrious, and are fond of raising 
stock.’’ He also said that, in his opinion, the ‘‘suppression of 
spirituous liquors in that country, is the most beneficial thing 
which has ever been done for them by the United States—that 
there had not been one Indian killed in that neighbourhood for 
a year, and that in no preceding year since the treaty of Gren- 
ville, had there been less than ten, and in some years as many as 
thirty killed.’’ The agent further added, ‘‘that the Indians 
appear very desirous of procuring for themselves the neces- 
saries of life in our way, but say, they do not know how to begin. 
Some of their old men say, ‘the white people want for nothing. 
We wish them to shew us how to provide the many good things 
we see amongst them. If it is their wish to instruct us Indians 
in their way of living, as they tell us it is, we wish them to make 
haste and do it, for we are old and must soon die; but we wish 
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to see our women and children in that path, that will lead them 
to happiness before we die.’ ’”?° 

During this year a letter was received from Little Turtle and 
Five Medals, who expressed a wish that members of the com- 
mittee would visit them. After duly considering the wish of the 
Indian chiefs, two Friends, accompanied by Philip Dennis, pro- 
ceeded to Fort Wayne to remain with the Indians during the 
summer, for the purpose of instructing them in husbandry. 
Shortly after their arrival a council was held with several of the 
Indian chiefs, and upon the request of these chiefs, a written 
communication was addressed to them by George Ellicott and 
Gerard T. Hopkins, the two members of the Baltimore Com- 
mittee. The following is quoted: 

‘‘Brothers and Friends, 

‘“We have spoken plainly: we desire to speak plain. We 
will now tell you, that we have not come merely to talk with you. 
We have come prepared to render you a little assistance. Our 
beloved brother, Philip Dennis, who is now present, has come 
along with us. His desire is to cultivate for you, a field of corn— 
Also to shew you how to raise some of the other productions of 
the earth. He knows how to use the plough, the hoe, the axe, 
and other implements of husbandry. 

‘“Brothers, 
r ‘*He has left a farm—he has left a wife, and five small chil- 
dren, who are very dear to him—he has come, from a sincere 
desire to be useful to our Red brethren—His motives are pure— 
He will ask no reward from you, for his services—his greatest 
reward will be, in the satisfaction he will feel, in finding you 
inclined to take hold of the same tools which he takes hold of— 
to receive from him instruction in the cultivation of your lands, 
and to pursue the example he will set you. 
- **Brothers, 

‘We hope, you will make the situation of our brother, as 
comfortable as circumstances will admit. We hope, also, that 
many of your young men will be willing to be taught by him, 
to use the plough, the hoe, and other implements of husbandry. 
For we are sure, brother, that as you take hold of such tools, 
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as are in the hands of the white people, you will find them to 
be to you, like having additional hands. You will also find, that 
by using them, they will enable you to do many things, which, 
without them, cannot be performed. 

‘Brothers, 

‘‘There is one thing more, which we wish to add. The white 
people, in order to get their land cultivated, find it necessary, 
that their young men should be employed in it,—and not their 
women. They are not as strong as men. They are not as able to 
endure fatigue and toil as men. It is the business of our women, 
to be employed in our houses—to keep them clean—to sew—knit 
—and weave—to make clothes for the men and the rest of their 
families—to keep the clothing of their families clean, and to 
take care of their children.’’*® 

Philip Dennis remained in the Indian country during most of 
the year 1804. Upon his return he reported that ‘‘he raised 
about 400 bushels of corn, besides a quantity of turnips, pota- 
toes, cucumbers, watermelons, pumpkins, beans, parsnips and 
other garden vegetables, which he directed to be divided amongst 
the Indians on their return from their hunting camps; and left 
with the family of Indians, with whom he resided, upon the farm 
he had cultivated, 23 hogs and pigs, seven of which were in good 
order to kill, and he expected would weigh fifteen hundred 
pounds. ...’’ He mentioned further that ‘‘the Indians who 
remained with him, were very industrious, and attended to his 
directions; the young women wished to work in preparing the 
ground and in tending the corn; from this he dissuaded them: 
and as some spinning wheels had just arrived at Fort-Wayne, 
which had been sent on by government, he encouraged them to go 
there, and learn to spin and knit; and he left them kmtting yarn 
of their own spinning, when he came away.’”?* 

The Indians expressed a desire that Friends continue their 
care toward them and requested that they send some one to suc- 
ceed Philip Dennis who had returned to his home. After an un- 
successful effort to induce some one to enter the service, it was 
thought best to write the government agent and request him to 
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procure a good man ‘‘to plough the land, Philip Dennis culti- 
vated the last season, and plant it in corn.’’ In the performance 
of these duties, they ‘‘hoped that he would be assisted by the 
Indians. ’’$8 

In 1805 the government agent wrote the following concerning 
the progress of the Indians since the work of Philip Dennis: 

‘*Wriends may see, from the great progress they have made in 
cultivation, since Philip Dennis was with them, that they only 
want good and suitable men to teach them how to work.’’*® 

By this time the efforts of the Yearly Meeting were retarded 
because of insufficient funds with which to carry on the work | 
among the natives. However, great force was brought to bear 
upon the subordinate meetings, and committees were appointed 
to open subscriptions for their benefit. This ‘‘concern’’ was kept 
constantly before the meetings.*° 

Friends did not follow a beaten path in their attempts to 
civilize the Indians. Great obstructions frequently arose to de- 
stroy much of the good work that had been done. In 1807 Balti- 
more Friends were informed that ‘‘many of the Indians, in- 
habiting the country, have lately become extremely unsettled, 
and disquieted in their minds, respecting some religious contro- 
versies which have been excited amongst them, by an Indian, 
stiling himself a prophet, and that in consequence thereof great 

umbers have collected together, and entirely neglected any kind 
of attention to agriculture or other concerns.’’** 

The philanthropic work of Friends in. the interest of these 
people and the address which was presented to Thomas Jeffer- 
son moved him to acknowledge the good work of Baltimore 
Friends in behalf of the Indians. His letter is as follows: 

‘‘Friends and Fellow Citizens: 

‘*T thank you for the address you have kindly presented 
me, on behalf of that portion of the Society of Friends of which 
you are the Representatives; and I learn with satisfaction their 
approbation of the principles which have influenced the coun- 
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cils of the General Government in their decisions on several 
important subjects confided to them. 

‘‘The same philanthropic motives have directed the public 
endeavour to ameliorate the condition of the Indian natives, by 
introducing amongst them a knowledge of agriculture, and some 
of the mechanic arts, by ancouraging them to resort to these, as 
more certain, and less laborious resources for subsistence, than 
the chase, and by withholding from them the pernicious supplies 
or ardent spirits—They are our brethren, our neighbors, they 
may be valuable friends and troublesome enemies. Both duty 
and Interest then enjoin, that we should extend to them the 
blessings of civilized life, and prepare their minds for becoming 
useful members of the American family. In this important work 
I owe to your Society an acknowledgement, that we have felt the 
benefits of their zealous cooperation, and approved its judicious 
direction towards producing amongst those peoples, habits of 
Industry, comfortable subsistence, and civilized usage, as pre- 
paratory to religious instruction and the cultivation of letters. 

‘Whatever may have been the circumstances which influenced 
our forefathers to permit the introduction of personal bondage 
into any part of these states, and to participate in the wrongs 
committed on an unoffending Quarter of the globe, we may re- 
joice that such circumstances, and such a sense of them exist no 
longer. It is honorable to the Nation at large, that their Legis- 
lature availed themselves of the first practicable movement for 
arresting the progress of this great moral and political error. 
And I sincerely pray with you, my friends, that all the members 
of the human family, may in the time prescribed by the father of 
us all, find themselves securely established in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty and happiness. 

Thomas Jefferson.’’*? 

Again, in 1814, the report of the committee disclosed another 
impediment in the success of their undertaking. The committee 
reported ‘‘that since the last Yearly Meeting, no way has opened 
to renew our efforts towards carrying into effect the concern of 
Friends relative to the Indian natives, the War which unhappily 
raged thro’ their country, not having until within a few 
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months, subsided, and many of the Indians, we are informed are 
still engaged in military expeditions,—we however indulge the 
hope, that the time is approaching, when our efforts may again 
be usefully employed amongst them. Under this prospect the 
committee feel engaged to stand ready to embrace the earliest 
opportunity which may occur to resume their labours to pro- 
mote the benevolent views of Friends towards them.’’** 

As soon as the committee could reasonably believe that a fair 
degree of tranquility had taken place among the Indians, a com- 
munication was addressed to the United States agent in charge 
of the Shawnees. The agent was requested to ‘‘communicate the 
actual situation of the villages at Waupaukannetta and Stony 
Creek, Ohio, and particularly whether the Indians at either or 
both of these places were desirous of renewing their connection 
with Friends and of receiving some aid from them.’’** 

A letter from John Johnson, the agent, was received. He 
enclosed the following letter from the Indians, dated July §, 
1815: 

**Waupaukennetta 8th July 1815. 
*‘Dear Friends, 

‘‘A few days ago your letter to our friend John Johnson, was 
handed to us, and explained to us by our interpreter, the con- 
tents we duly observed,— It has been our intention to write 
you for some time past that you might be acquainted with our 
present situation, which is really bad, but such accidents will 
happen in war time. Yesterday our good friend came to us and 
took the trouble to explain again your wishes;— You may be 
well assured that we were all glad to the very bottom of our 
hearts— We therefore return our thanks to all our friends that 
are so much interested in our welfare; it has made a great im- 
pression that words cannot express.— Just as we were becoming 
able to receive and feel your goodness the war swept away every- 
thing from us, and plunged us in the same situation,—or near 
the same, notwithstanding the United States have been very 
charitable to us as well as our good friend John Johnson— 
You may depend that all the Shawanese have rejoiced in think- 
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ing that there is a prospect of the same help, that we received 
from our friends the Quakers before the war. 
‘*With great regard and esteem to all our Friends the Quak- 
ers, particularly in Baltimore. 
Black Hoof 
Butter 
Certified to be a true Big Snake 
copy by F. Douchouquet. Walker 
United States Interpreter Yellow Feathers or Little Chief 
John Perry 
The Doctor’’*® 


The Ohio Yearly Meeting was organized in 1813 and ap- 
pointed its first Indian Committee in 1815. Shortly thereafter 
the Baltimore Yearly Meeting joined its efforts with those of the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, with the belief that the Western meeting 
was in a better position to learn the real needs of the Indians of 
that section. In 1816 a ‘‘deputation representing the Baltimore 
and Ohio Committees, visited the Indians at Wapakoneta and 
Lewistown.’’*® 

As was previously mentioned, Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
labored in conjunction with Ohio Yearly Meeting in an effort 
to care for the Indians of Wapakoneta. The following minute 
discloses the fact that by 1819 these Friends were beginning to 
realize that schools should be established for the education of the 
children of these Indians: 

‘‘Under the full persuasion that the education of Indian chil- 
dren would render important facilities to their civilization, the 
committee of Ohio Yearly Meeting in the course of-their delib- 
erations have had it in contemplation but owing to the limited 
state of their funds and the exciting demands on the Treasury, 
they were unable to proceed therein; nevertheless it having been 
represented to them that the daughter of Jacob Taylor had ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of the Indian language, and had 
excited in many of the young Indians a desire to be instructed. 
She was furnished at her own request with a number of primers 
to distribute amongst them, since which her time and attention 
have been considerably occupied with the Indian children and 
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we have been informed the prospect of their improvement is as 
favorable as could be expected. We have also the satisfaction 
to state that three of the principal chiefs at Lewistown, have 
placed their sons in order to be educated at a school taught by 
a Friend in the settlement of Mud River. We understand these 
children are very agreeable to those with whom they are asso- 
ciated, and that they are progressing in a knowledge of our lan- 
guage and letters as fast as could be expected; and it appears to 
be the desire of the Lewistown Indians generally that their chil- 
dren should be educated amongst Friends. 

‘‘The committee further report, that afiter full consideration 
of the subject, they are united in the prospect that the time has 
now arrived when it will be right for the Friends to encourage 
amongst these people the establishment of Schools, for the in- 
struction of their children is an object of great importance under 
their present circumstances; and one that would be likely to pro- 
duce very beneficial results, and they accordingly contemplate 
to propose to their brethren of Ohio Yearly Meeting the estab- 
lishment of some schools at as early a period as way may open.’’** 

Baltimore Meeting for Sufferings presented in 1819 a Memorial 
to Congress on behalf of the Indian natives. Here is a part of 
the report of the committee: 

‘In the course of our communication with the committees of 
Congress, we were requested by the Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in addition to the Representations which were 
contained in the memorial from the Meeting for Sufferings, to 
furnish such further views and facts, as might be in the posses- 
sion of Friends relative to the effects that had been produced by 
the exertions which had heretofore been made, to introduce agri- 
culture and the arts of civil life amongst the Indians in order to 
enable the Committee to remove the prejudice which was be- 
lieved still to exist in the minds of many members of the Legis- 
lature against the practicability of carrying civilization amongst 
the aborigines of the country. 

‘*Winally we are of opinion that the experiments hitherto made 
to introduce the arts of civil life amongst the Indian tribes have 
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furnished the strongest evidence that under a humane and pa- 
cific policy on the part of the General Government, carried into 
effect by a known system of Laws suited to their condition, the 
Indians may be withdrawn from their migratory habits to feel 
sufficient interest in property to induce them to settle themselves 
in fixed habitations. 

‘‘That the native genius of the Aborigines of America is sus- 
ceptible under a mild system of laws and a wholesome domestic 
discipline of being improved in well regulated schools, so as to 
enable them to become competitors with their white Brethren for 
the rewards due to excellence in virtue and knowledge and in all 
the acquirements that adorn the most enlightened in civil life, 
is, we conceive, a fact, that can be no longer doubted. 

‘How impressively then does the interest of our Country as 
well as the Justice due to the native inhabitants of this land, 
demand that by kindness and affection, we should win to our 
confidence, a race of men capable of the highest attainments in 
the arts, in literature and in science, and whose extinction would 
inflict upon our national character, a stain that could not 
be effaced from the pages of faithful history. 

‘“We are not willing to conclude the report without remarking 
that although the full object contemplated by Friends has not 
been obtained yet we believe that the effort has been productive 
of considerable usefulness—the minds of many members of Con- 
gress which heretofore had perhaps been but little turned to the 
situation of the Indians have been brought to a more intimate 
acquaintance with their condition and in some measure have 
been made sensible of the strong claims which they have upon 
the justice and humanity of the Government. At the same time 
we believe that an increasing disposition of kindness and com- 
misseration for the sufferings and injustice to which the natives 
have been exposed, is manifesting itself in many different parts 
of the country—the prejudices which have been too generally 
prevalent against them, are evidently giving way to more hu- 
mane and benevolent feelings and we believe that the exertions 
which have heretofore been made for their relief have not been 
without effect, but that sufficient has been gained, to animate 
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friends to a zealous and unremitted continuation of their labour 
in this work of charity. 


Balto., 5 mo. 1819. ‘“Asa Moore 
‘‘Edw. Stabler 
‘*P, EK. Thomas 
‘“Tho. Ellicott’ ’** 


By 1821 Friends of Baltimore were so fully convinced that the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting should have a free hand in the care of the 
natives of that state that they wrote: 

‘We are free to suggest that the time has perhaps nearly 
arrived when it would be expedient for us, so far to withdraw, 
as to place at your disposal, the whole of the funds heretofore 
considered under our joint control.’’*® 

The fact that Ohio Yearly Meeting was still very young and 
therefore unable to contribute much toward the support of a 
school, caused Baltimore Friends to assume the greater part of 
this responsibility. The following is a part of an address which 
was sent to the Committee on Indian Concerns of the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting : 

‘‘Upon a careful consideration of the prospects you have dis- 
closed relative to the institution of a.school, and to locating an 
establishment upon a piece of ground near ‘to the Indian Reser- 
vation, we are free to express, that we fully unite with you in 
those views, and have no doubt, but that the advantages you con- 
template from these measures will to a considerable extent be 
realized. 

‘The whole amount of the Funds in our hands, and which we 
propose to hand over to you, will be between Ten and Eleven 
thousand dollars. This sum is principally invested in Bank 
Stock and may be expected to yield about six hundred dollars 
pr. annum in half yearly dividends.’’°° 

Upon the receipt of the communication relative to the aid 
which the Baltimore Friends promised, the Ohio Yearly Meeting 
proceeded to carry out their plans to build a school. A commu- 
nication from Ohio, which was received by 1822, stated that 
‘‘those Friends had purchased a tract of land adjoining the 
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Indian reservation containing 214 acres, on which the necessary 
buildings for present purposes, had been erected, including a 
school house and a dwelling house for the superintendent and his 
family.’’*? 

In 1823 a minute of the Yearly Meeting stated: 

‘*By advices received from our brethren of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, with whom we are associated in this concern, the Committee 
are informed that a recent visit has been made to the settlement 
of Indians at Waupaghkonnetta, that the family of Friends 
located there was in good health, and that the school which then 
consisted of 12 scholars, was found to be in a state of satisfac- 
tory organization; that the children appeared to be making con- 
siderable progress in learning and it was expected the number 
of scholars would soon be increased to 16 or 18 children. 

‘‘The deputation had a conference with most of the Chiefs, 
many other Indians being present; they all appeared to be well 
satisfied with the manner in which the school had been conducted, 
and expressed a wish that their children might be taught to work 
as well as to read and write. 

“*It was proposed by the deputation that several of the In- 
dians, who were best qualified, should visit the school once a 
month to confer with the Superintendent and teachers respect- 
ing the order of the school, and to endeavour to impress on the 
minds of the children, the necessity of attending to the regula- 
tions that might be adopted. The Indians were pleased with the 
proposal and agreed to appoint four of their number for that 
purpose. ’’°? 

A Baltimore Yearly Meeting minute dated the 3rd of the 11th 
month, 1825, stated that Captain Lewis, of the Shawnee tribe, 
had informed the Committee on Indian Concerns that ‘‘he had 
definitely determined to remove with his tribe beyond the Mis- 
sissippi and that all the Indians now residing east of that river 
were generally preparing to do so.’’** 

Thus the efforts of Friends of Ohio and Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ings were again to be suddenly interrupted. On this occasion 
the cause may be traced to the government policy of Indian con- 
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solidation. Friends bowed, reluctantly perhaps, to the wishes of 
the government, but never ceased to offer advice. Upon the re- 
ceipt of the communication of Captain Lewis, a long letter was 
sent to the chiefs of the Shawnee tribe. <A part of it is as follows: 

‘*Brothers, 

‘You have for many years witnessed our efforts to be ser- 
viceable to you in the Towns now occupied by you and although 
as much has not been effected for your good as we could have 
desired yet we hope something has been gained for you; your 
knowledge of Agriculture has been improved, some of your chil- 
dren have been taught to read and your minds have been opened 
to an enlarged and more correct view of various matters impor- 
tant to your welfare. We sincerely hope that when you become 
fixed in your new habitation you will not only endeavour to hold 
fast what you have gained but strive to advance still further in 
useful information; The welfare of yourselves and of your chil- 
dren will greatly depend on this. 

‘‘Brothers we believe that when you become settled in your 
new habitations, it will be of great importance to you to have the 
privilege of sending a delegate from amongst your own people 
to represent the interests of your Nation, in the General Council 
or Congress of the United States. 

‘‘Brothers. We think this privilege would be of the utmost 
consequence to you, and that in ceding your present reservations 
you ought to insist upon its being secured to you. Your very 
remote situation will place you far out of the sight of your 
Father the President of the United States, and we perceive no 
way by which the American Congress will be able to come at a 
true knowledge of your wants or any of the abuses you may suf- 
fer, but through such a delegate. 

‘‘Brothers. You ought, on taking possession of the Country 
now about to be occupied by you, also to insist on a positive 
stipulation and agreement guaranteed by the most solemn forms, 
that it shall never, upon any pretext—be taken from you, and 
that you will never be asked to surrender one inch of it. Upon 
this stipulation may depend the preservation of your whole race 
from destruction. This consideration will at once fix upon your 
minds the importance of such an engagement to you. 
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‘‘Brothers. With fervent desires that the Great Spirit may 
overshadow you with his goodness in the habitation you are 
about to choose and that he may there avert from you those evils 
which have heretofore so heavily pressed upon you, we commend 
you to the divine protection and bid you farewell.’’* 

With the removal of Captain Lewis and his Lewistown In- 
dians it was but a brief period until those at Wapakoneta fol- 
lowed. In 1831 a treaty was signed by the Shawnees for the sale 
of their lands at Wapakoneta. During the next two years they 
followed their brother tribesmen across the Mississippi.” 

Isaac Harvey, the Friend in charge at Wapakoneta, has given 
a good picture of the tear-stained redskins as they lingered at the 
mission house to say farewell to their Quaker friends. Some of 
- their chiefs said: ‘‘ We have been brothers together with you the 
Quakers for along time. You took us by the hand and you held 
us fast. We have held you fast too. And although we are 
going far away from you, we do not want you to forsake us. . 
Through all we have found that by holding to the Friends we 
have done best; so we hope always to be in your hands.’’*® 

In 1833 a deputation of three Friends, representing the Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, visited the Shawnee Indians in their homes 
beyond the Mississippi. This visit, which was approved by Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, proved that they had profited by the 
efforts of Friends at Wapakoneta.*? 

The Indiana Friends, who were appointed to visit the Shawnee 
Indians, brought back a very favorable report and suggested that 
further efforts should be made to promote their interests.*® 

A school was established for the Shawnees of Kansas, and 
‘*Klias Newby was employed as teacher. . . . 13 to 15 scholars 
have been regular in attendance. The Ohio Conference proposed 
that the executive committee of Indiana, should employ a suit- 
able family for two years to succeed those now engaged, whose 
term of service is about to expire, and that the number of 
scholars should be increased to 25.’’ The school superintendent — 
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reported that the ‘‘progress of the children in learning, was en- 
couraging ; several can read short sentences and they acquire the 
art of writing with a facility truly gratifying; and they all 
improve in the knowledge of the English language.’’*® 

Those who were responsible for the success of the new mission 
and school in Kansas must have been tried sorely by the fickle- 
ness of some of their charges, if we are to believe the following 
minute : 

‘*Hrom the information which has been received it appears that 
the Indians formerly under our care, since their removal beyond 
the Mississippi have become very much dispersed :—a portion of 
them having in a great measure abandoned agriculture for a sup- 
port, and wandered as far west as the Rocky Mountains on long 
hunting expeditions, and some of the others have removed south 
within the Mexican Territory.’’®° 

Concerning the Kansas school, which was established for the 
Shawnees, a Yearly Meeting minute stated in 1841: 

‘*By several letters received from the Superintendent we are 
informed that the school appears to have the entire confidence 
of the Indians, and they express the belief, that were the build- 
ing adequate and our means sufficient to defray the expenses, it 
might be increased to near one hundred children.’’* 

The following minute of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting gives 
an interesting account of the work that was conducted in Kansas 
by Friends: 

‘‘The interesting subject of the civilization and christian in- 
struction of the Shawnese Indians has continued to claim the 
care and attention of our own as well as of the standing commit- 
tees of Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings. From each of the 
latter meetings we have had the satisfaction of receiving encour- 
aging accounts of the welfare of the establishment near the Kan- 
sas River. They inform—that since last year Thomas and 
Esther French have engaged to go to the settlement as successor 
to Henry Harvey and wife—also Thomas Stanley and Mary, his 
wife as assistant Superintendent. Each family will receive a 
salary of three hundred dollars per annum for their services and 
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they have entered upon the duties of their appointment. The 
school has been continued as usual. The children have been 
attentive to their studies and to the directions of those who have 
had the care of them, and have made considerable progress in 
learning as will be seen by the following account given by the 
teacher, Thomas Wells, who states, that 46 Indian children have 
received instruction at Friends School the past year, the average 
number at school being a little over 30. Twenty-two read the 
seriptures daily when at school, 15 read easy lessons and spell, 
3 learn their letters, 17 write a plain legible hand, and 6 a round 
hand, 23 are learning the use of figures, some working the simple 
rules the second time, and have learned several useful tables, 18 
are acquainted with the Geography of the United States and Ter- 
ritories sufficient to recite without the atlas their boundaries, 
capitals, population, principle rivers, and sources, length, course, 
and where they empty, lakes, bays, capes, sounds, and mountains. 
They have a knowledge of the zones, latitude and longitude and 
answer many questions on the map of the world.’’® 

By 1845 the Shawnee school in Kansas had in attendance ‘‘32 
Boys and 24 Girls; Fourteen of the Boys read and write and 
study Geography; four read and the remainder spell. Of the 
Girls, five read, write and cipher and learn Geography; eight 
read; most of the others spell in easy lessons.’’ The following 
minute would indicate that religious instruction was emphasized : 

‘*Wirst day morning is spent in committing and reciting Serip- 
ture passages; in the afternoon they have a reading school—each 
child is furnished with a book out of a small library provided by 
Friends, consisting mostly of Bible histories, memoirs of pious 
children and also a number of tracts. After which they are 
generally exercised in Seripture questions.’’® 

By 1841 Baltimore Yearly Meeting (Hicksite) acted in con- 
junction with Genessee, New York, and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings in the work of civilizing the Senecas of New York. The 
report of the Baltimore Indian Committee was ‘‘that in conjunc- 
tion with the brethren of Genessee, New York, and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings, they have continued their unremitting atten- 
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tion to the subject confided to them. There are now seven 
schools established among the Senekas, of which three are at 
Cataragues and four at the Buffalo Reservations. These schools 
are all under the Superintendence of our friend Griffith M. 
Cooper and are well attended by the Indian children.’’® 

Philip E. Thomas, long an active member of the Indian Com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting and of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the four Yearly Meetings which have been mentioned, 
was held with the greatest respect by the Seneca Indians. He 
was made an honorary member of their tribe and was given the 
Indian name Sagaoh (or Sagonan), ‘‘The Benevolent.’’ In 
1848, ‘‘when the Senecas changed to a republican form of gov- 
ernment, they changed the name of Philip E. Thomas to Hai-wa- 
noh, ‘Ambassador.’ The significance of this was that he was to 
be their special representative in their communication with the 
government at Washington.’’® 

In a letter to Deborah Stabler, his cousin, this ‘‘ Ambassador’”’ 
of the Senecas spoke of his general interest in the nation and of 
the women in particular: 

‘*T have been to Washington several times lately on our Indian 
concerns, and although we have yet arrived at no certain results, 
yet we are encouraged with a hope that we shall be able to secure 
them, a home on their present reservations in the western parts 
of New York. If we do, there must be a committee of women’ 
Friends to look after the women and school children or but little 
gvood will be done. The females amongst the Senecas, are as rude 
as they were 100 years ago, whilst many of the men are greatly 
elevated in character, intelligence and habits. The reason is 
plain, nothing has been done for the women.’’®® 

The committee on Indian Coneerns produced the following 
report with reference to the education of the Seneca children: ~ 

‘* At Cattaraugus three schools have been kept up, the number 
of scholars, 90. The one sustained by Friends has averaged 
about 36, 6 of which studied arithmetic, 20 reading, 15 writing, 
30 spelling, and in many instances the progress has been highly 
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gratifying; indeed the cause of education is manifestly on the 
advance. There are at this time several Indian girls placed in 
the families of Friends for the purpose of being instructed in 
school learning and the useful occupations of domestic life, 
amongst these, one is under the immediate charge of the Com- 
mittee of this Yearly Meeting, in a Friends female school near 
Darby, Pennsylvania, where, she is, we learn, making very 
encouraging progress in her education.’’® 

By 1844 the education of women was being stressed to a 
greater degree. An agent reported: 

‘*T have made new arrangements by taking into the family ten 
girls, who are to remain three months and be taught to spin, knit, 
sew, cook, make bread, &c; then give place to others soon.’’®* 

Friends were convinced by 1845 that a decided change should 
take place in the occupations of women. In this respect the 
Committee reported : 

‘*. . . upon looking round and seeing the degraded situation 
in which they continued to hold their females and the unsuitable 
manual druggeries in which they were employed as well as the 
general ignorance in which they were kept, the committee be- 
lieved it right to make a solemn appeal to them in regard to this 
matter, and they were distinctly informed, that it was the united 
opinion of their friends that a radical change should now take 
‘place in the employment of their women—that they should be 
withdrawn from the labors of the field in which they had here- 
tofore been generally employed, and should confine themselves to 
the business connected with their family and domestic affairs, 
and that if they would agree to this, we would receive into the 
family of the Friends stationed among them, as many of their 
young women as could be accommodated there, and would con- 
tinue to educate them to become good housekeepers, and would 
also continue to educate as many of their children as might 
attend the school.’’®® 

The chief, who was appointed to speak on behalf of the 
Council, replied: 

‘‘Brothers. On looking over our situation, you have thought 
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it not beneficial to Our nation that our women should be em- 
ployed in the field. You have advised us to call them from out- 
door employments and to direct their attention to household 
affairs, and we assure you we will endeavor to prevail on them 
to do so. As we have now said before, will call our women from 
the field. But their habits have long been fixed, and it may be 
some time before they will consent, yet we think in this we shall 
finally succeed. 

‘“We believe the education of our people will go forward; but 
this great work must proceed gradually and slowly, because it is 
difficult to change habits of long standing, and to alter customs 
handed down from our ancestors.’’’° 

In 1846 a woman Friend, a member of the Indian Committee, 
spoke to the Indians at one of their Councils. She said, ‘‘To 
mothers, properly belongs the care and management of the edu- 
eation of their children. . . . It is in early infancy that lasting 
impressions are made upon children, and we cannot begin too 
early to instill into their young and tender minds, the principles 
of virtue. . . . Thus as they advance in age, they will become a 
blessing to their parents, and useful to the community.’’™ 

An Indian woman, Gua-na-ea, represented her sisters in the 
same Council. Her speech was as follows: 

*‘T am one of the females appointed to come here and listen 

o what our friends might have to say. This is the first time any 

opportunity has been offered for one of my sex to be heard in 
any of the deliberations of our nation. We feel thankful for this 
favor, and congratulate ourselves that we have been permitted 
to meet our female friends here in council, and trust. A new 
and better prospect is about opening before us. I am instructed 
by the women now present to say, that we fully approve the 
propositions that have been made in reference to the education 
of our children, and that it is our earnest desire they may be 
instructed in the manner represented. We will do all in our 
power to cooperate in and promote so good a work.’’”” 

The reports of the woman Friend and the Indian woman un- 
doubtedly led to the establishment of the Female Manual Labor 
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School which is mentioned in the following Yearly Meeting 
Minute: 

‘‘In accordance with the conclusions expressed in their last 
Report, the Committee on Indian Concern have, in conjunction 
with the committees of the other Yearly Meetings with whom we 
are associated, confined their attention within the past year, 
more particularly towards the care and support of the Manual 
Labor School, established at Cattaraugus, for the instruction of 
the young female Indians, in such branches of household busi- 
ness aS would qualify them to become good managers of their 
domestie concerns. This establishment continues in operation 
together with a day school for children of both sexes, and we are 
informed, is attended by as many pupils as can be comfortably 
provided for in the family of the Friend who has charge of the 
fare. 

The following report of the Joint Committee gives an excellent 
description of the school: 

‘‘This school was held in the dwelling erected for the use of 
Friends, at Cattaraugus. The average number of pupils was 
about twenty-eight, generally under twenty years of age. They 
were boarded in the family at the expense of the Committee, and 
were taught to card and spin wool, knit stockings, cut out and 
make garments, ete. <A part of their number was daily admitted 
into the family of the Superintendent, where they were taught 
to wash and iron clothes, ete, make bread, do plain cooking, and 
every other branch of good house wifery, pertaining to a coun- 
try life. Into this department all were admitted by turns, gen- 
erally four at a time, and continued until the necessary profi- 
ciency was attained. As such left the school, others took their 
places, by which arrangement a large number of young women 
became qualified to take charge of families, and extend to suc- 
ceeding generations the comforts and blessings of domestic 
life2*s* 

The following will of a Shawnee Indian woman illustrates the 
degree to which they trusted their friends, the Quakers: 

“J, Elizabeth Wells, reliet of the late Johnathan B. Wells and 
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member of the Shawnee nation of Indians, being in good health 
and of sound mind, but sensible of the uncertainty of human 
life, do make and proclaim this as my last will and testament, 
to wit, 1st. I will and bequeath all the property of whatsoever 
kind, moneys or notes of hand, of which I shall die possessed, 
to my children, to be divided among them by my executors, here- 
after named, on their arriving at lawful age. 2nd. I hereby 
constitute the Quaker missionaries, Thomas French and Thomas 
Wells and their successors aS missionaries, my lawful executors 
of this, my last will and testament, and I hereby appoint them 
and their successors, the proper guardian of my children. 3rd., 
I hereby charge my said executors with the duty of raising and 
educating my children, and fully by these presents, empower 
and authorize them to apply to the support and education of my 
children, so much of the money or property of which I shall die 
possessed, as they in their wise discretion, shall deem just and 
right, and I hereby make the first article of this my last will and 
testament to apply as to the division of what I shall leave, only 
to what shall remain after the raising and educating of my chil- 
dren. I hereby fully empower, in case of my decease, my said 
executors to take charge of my children and all the money or 
notes or other property I shall leave, and apply the same 
as above specified. Signed, sealed and proclaimed in the pres- 
ence of Johnson Lukens, Delila M. Lukens. 
her 
Elizabeth Wells. 
mark’’?® 

The following Yearly Meeting minute dated 1846 gives a good 
account of the effect of civilization on the Indians of the Seneca 
Nation: 

‘‘On comparing the social and intellectual condition of those 
Indians, at the time when they came under the care of Friends, 
with their present situation, it will be seen, that there has been 
an improvement among them, even greater than their most san- 
guine friends could have reasonably anticipated. We found 
them without a home,—destitute, desponding, miserable—they 
are now in possession of a sufficient extent-of their patrimonial 
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domain, secured to them by a title, of which they cannot be de- 
spoiled, but with their own consent, and by their own act. They 
have been taught to cultivate their lands, have comfortable 
dwellings, and the requisite stock and implements to render their 
farms sufficiently productive of the necessary food for their fam- 
ilies. Many of their children have received school education, 
and the condition of their women has been greatly meliorated 
and improved.’’?® 

There seemed to be but little or no effort on the part of 
Friends to impose a particular religious belief on any Indian 
tribe. The following minute gives evidence of this fact: 

‘*While at Cattaraugus, the Committee was apprised that con- 
siderable dissension had been produced among the Indians in 
relation to their religious opinions,—and they were careful dis- 
tinetly to inform them that in these dissensions Friends could 
take no part.—that our purpose, as we had plainly heretofore 
told them, was to assist them in educating their children and 
instructing their young women in such business as we believe 
they ought hereafter to be engaged, and to these objects we 
should confine ourselves.’’”? 

The following minute illustrates the lack of harmony that 
sometimes prevailed in some of the Indian Councils and ealls 
attention to the fact that Friends were undoubtedly obliged to 
overcome these in order to carry out their plans: 

‘Among the numerous speeches delivered at this Council, the 
following extracts will show the views and feelings displayed by 
the chiefs: One of the hostile party said, ‘I want to have nothing 
to do with the Quakers; they come here to interfere in our re- 
ligion, when we do not want them.’ Another said, ‘We do not 
approve of sending our children to a school that does not teach 
the doctrines of our religion. I believe it would be a crime to 
send my children to a Quaker school.’ : 

‘On the other hand we find such as the following from an- 
other chief, who says, ‘The Quakers did not come here to teach 
us religion; they came here at our request to assist us in our 
troubles, and they now offer to instruct our children in informa- 
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tion which we are not able to give them. They have taught my 
daughters to spin wool, and to knit stockings for themselves,— 
to mend their clothes, and keep themselves comfortably clad, and 
if they go on will soon learn them to cut out and make their own 
dresses.’ ’’78 

Reference has been made to the lack of emphasis which 
Friends placed upon religious instruction. The following ad- 
dress to the Indians will emphasize further the attitude of 
Friends in this respect: 

‘‘With your religious concerns we have studiously avoided to 
interfere, not because we have deemed Religion an unimportant 
subject, but because we have not been called upon by our posi- 
tion or sent among you to teach it,—and because we most assur- 
edly believe, that if you faithfully conform to the Will of God, 
so far as he is pleased to make it known. to you, it will place you 
in the best state for the attainment of Religious knowledge. It 
will teach you to be practical christians :—it will make you hon- 
est, merciful, benevolent, holy, humble,—in a word, it will make 
you pure in heart, and thus prepare you for the society of just 
men, made perfect in the kingdom of Heaven. It is not the ex- 
tent of our theological instruction but our fidelity in the per- 
formance of manifest duty, that is the measure of our acceptance 
in the Divine Sight.’’”® 
, By 1848 the members of the Joint Committee were led to be- 
Hee that Friends should cease to labor with the Cattaraugus. 
They were impressed with the belief that these Indians were able 
to put into practice that which Friends had so diligently tried 
to teach. Accordingly, in 1849 the active interest which Friends 
had taken in the affairs of the Seneca Indians was brought to a 
close.®*° 

The following address, which was received by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meetings of Genessee, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, shows the spirit with which their with- 
drawal was accepted by the Council of the Senecas: 

‘‘Brothers,— 

‘‘Tt is with much pain and sorrow we learn that you are to 
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close your labors among us.. When we turn our faces backward, 
and look over the histories of the past, we find that more than 
fifty winters have gone by, since the Iroguois or the ‘Six Nations 
of Indians,’ first selected the Ho-di-wi-yus-doh [the Society of 
Friends] as their friends upon whom they could repose confi- 
dence, without fear of being betrayed. 

‘“Brothers,— 

‘“We have, as associates, passed through many dangers, and 
severe trials and hardships.—In all these you have ever stood by 
us and been our support,—have counselled us in our misfortunes, 
—strengthened us when feeble, and often relieved our necessities : 
—all—all of these kind offices have endeared you to us.—To 
part, are words too severe for our ears. 

‘“Brothers,— 

‘We hope that you may teach your children to love and 
pity the red man, so that when the Master of Life and Light 
should call you hence, your red brothers may still have friends 
like you, and the good understanding now existing between us, 
be forever perpetuated and cherished between your posterity and 
Cure. A 

By 1862 the Seneca Indians had progressed in civilization to 
such a degree that the joint delegation of Baltimore and New 
York Friends were induced to report concerning their visit to 
the Alleghany and Cattaraugus reservations that, 

‘‘The Indians appear to have entirely discarded the use of the 
blanket as an article of dress, and adopted the dress of the 
Whites. The Delegation saw no blankets worn, except as shawls, 
thrown over their other dresses. In a ride of some six miles in 
one direction, on the cattaraugus Reservation, there were well 
improved farms on both sides of the road, throughout the whole 
distance, with good houses, barns and other out buildings, and 
in many instances well cultivated gardens, and yards planted 
with flowers, ornamental trees and shrubbery. There were 
ereater and more wide-spread evidences of progress in agricul- 
ture, and in civilization with its healthful attendants, morality, 
industry and taste than we had been at all prepared to expect.’’*? 
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Results similar to those mentioned in the above report moved 
Baltimore Friends to recommend the care of the Shawnee In- 
dians of Kansas to the attention of the Government. A minute 
in the year 1859 stated: 

‘“The condition of some of our Indian Brethren now residing 
west of the Mississippi having been feelingly brought before the 
view of the Meeting, our committee on Indian concerns was 
authorized in conjunction with the Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting, if they feel a willingness to act therein, respect- 
fully to invite the attention of the General Government of the 
United states to the subject, as way may open thereto, with the 
view to an improvement of the condition of those Indian Tribes, 
in as much as the evidence of their capability of civilization, is 
afforded by our experience at Cattaraugus.’’™? 

An intelligent, educated Seneca Indian, who was acting in the 
capacity of a United States Interpreter at Cattaraugus, com- 
municated the following information to Baltimore Friends con- 
cerning their work among the Indians of this nation: 

‘‘They cannot be considered, or looked upon, as inferior to 
their white neighbors around them, in the management of their 
farms, but all this improvement must in a great measure be 
attributed to the good people of the land and to the true Friends 
of the Indian, for their patience, endurance, and perseverance 
in endeavouring to instruct them in learning and agriculture. 
It was they who established among them, Schools for the educa- 
tion of their children.’’** 

When Friends decided definitely to turn over to the Indians 
of the Seneca Reservation the responsibility of conducting their 
affairs, the Indians converted the schoolhouse and farm, which 
Friends had occupied for so long, into an asylum. This asylum, 
which was called the Thomas Asylum for Orphan and Destitute 
Indian Children, was established as a memorial to Friends. The 
delegation of Baltimore Friends who visited the Asylum reported 
that ‘‘they were highly gratified with the comfortable and neat 
appearance of these interesting objects of charity, the large, 
pleasant, and well ventilated dormitories: the light and well 
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arranged school room, and the successful recitations of the chil- 
dren in the great variety of exercises on which they were exam- 
ined, including among others, spelling, reading, geography, his- 
tory, anatomy and physiology. The correctness and precision 
of the answers given by the children, the distinctness of their 
articulation, the exactness with which they spoke together in 
those exercises conducted in concert, the sprightliness of the 
children and the manifest mutual confidence existing between 
them and their teacher, were highly gratifying to the dele- 
gation.’’%® 3 

The Baltimore Indian Committee contributed a sum of money 
each year ‘‘in aid of this interesting institution.’’®® 

The unselfish sacrifices that were made by Friends in the in- 
terest of the Indians is well described in the following para- 
graph: 

**Tt is deemed to be only an act of justice to state in this con- 
nection, that this Institution; and much of the progress which 
these Indians have made, are mainly due, to the indefatigable 
and self sacrificing efforts of Asher Wright, and Laura Wright, 
his wife, who have resided on the Cattaraugus Reservation for 
thirty seven years past, and devoted themselves zealously to the 
interests and advancement of these Indians, giving up the enjoy- 
ments of refined society which they were so highly qualified to 
appreciate and to adorn, for a life of hardship, privation, and 
labor, in the civilization, enlightenment and religious improve- 
ment of these oppressed and greatly wronged people.’’** 

A Baltimore Yearly Meeting minute, as late as 1865, refers to 
the Shawnee Indian school in Kansas: 

‘*Soon after our last report the school closed, owing to the 
great advance in price of any article necessary for the support 
thereof; which caused the amount of money appropriated by 
the contract to defray the expenses of the school to be insufficient. 
The chiefs and Council not being willing at that time to advance 
the price, after which there was some change made in the Coun- 
cil, and at that meeting held in the First month, we were in- 
formed that they wanted the School opened again. We had 

85 Tbid., 26/X/1868. 
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several satisfactory interviews with them, and concluded a con- 
tract in second month for re-opening the school, by which we 
agree to receive at Friend’s Mission forty Shawnee children; 
and board, clothe, furnish medicine, medical attendance, and 
teach the ordinary branches of an English education for the sum 
of $31.25 each, per quarter. They wanted the school to open 
soon, and proposed the first of Fourth month, to which we agreed 
and made arrangements by employing Elisha Parker and his 
wife as Superintendents, and Mary E. Hill as Teacher, who are 
attending to the respective duties. The school was fitted in a 
few days after it opened, and has continued with but few 
changes. The health has been good, and the progress satis- 
factory.’’*® 

Gradually there developed among prominent statesmen and 
army officials a feeling that the aggressive policy of removing the 
Indians to new reservations by means of force had not proven 
successful. In the words of Kelsey, the wars which were often 
the result of such a policy ‘‘were costly not only in lives but 
in money. The Sioux War of 1852-54, the Cheyenne of 1864, 
the Navajo, the Second Sioux of 1866, and the Second Cheyenne 
of 1867 cost upwards of one hundred million dollars. It was 
estimated at the time that in the Cheyenne War of 1864, the cost 
was more than a million dollars for every Indian killed.’’*®® 

Opposed to the government system that depended on force and 
resulted in waste stood the philanthropic policy which Friends 
inaugurated and used successfully for a long period of years. 

In 1867 the Weekly Chronicle of Washington, D. C. made the 
following suggestion : 

‘‘The treaties made by Wm. Penn were always respected by 
both parties, and the peaceful sect of which he was a distin- 
guished member have been traditional friends of the aborigines, 
and always kindly regarded by them. We have often thought 
that if the Society of Friends, who so successfully colonized and 
civilized the Senecas in western New York, and with such judg- 
ment and benevolence managed their affairs with the Govern- 
ment, could be induced to take charge of the subject of colon- 
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izing the Indian territory, and instructing the Indians, they 
might prepare them for the inevitable future.’’®° 

During the same year a Friends’ conference on Indian Concerns 
was held in Baltimore. Delegates were present from the Yearly 
Meetings of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Genessee, Ohio, 
and Indiana. It was reported that prominent government offi- 
cials had expressed the desire to have Friends assume the respon- 
sibility of civilizing the Indians. A memorial in the interest of 
the Indians was sent to the government, and they expressed their 
willingness to serve the interest of the Indians without compen- 
sation.** 

The following is a part of the report of the Baltimore Com- 
mittee which was appointed to cooperate with Friends of other 
Yearly Meetings in behalf of the Indians: 

‘*... delegates from seven of the Yearly Meetings met in Bal- 
timore, Ist. month, 20th. 1869. Their proceedings were reported 
to our Meeting for Sufferings. . . . Committees from the four 
western Yearly Meetings met at Indianapolis, 3d. month, 31st. 
1869, and again at Richmond, Indiana, 5th. month, 12th. 1869. 
and invited the cooperation of all the Yearly Meetings in the 
United States, in a united effort on behalf of the Indians. Our 
Indian Committee responded to the invitation, and appointed 
Francis T. King and James C. Thomas, its Representatives. 

epresentatives from seven of the Yearly Meetings met at Da- 
mascus, Ohio, 6th. month, 23d, 1869 in pursuance of the above 
eall, and formed ‘The Associated Executive Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs,’ embracing two Representatives from 
each Yearly Meeting of Friends in the United States, except 
North Carolina... . 

‘‘The Associated Executive Committee again met at Plainfield, 
Indiana, 9th month 22d, 1869—every delegate present except one, 
representing the Yearly Meetings of New England, N. York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, Western and Iowa. 

‘‘Members of the Committee have made at least six visits to 
Washington during the past nine months, and were always 
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kindly received by President Grant, Secretary Cox and Commis- 
sioner Parker.... 

‘‘The wrongs of the past are, however, not yet healed in the 
hearts of the Indians; broken treaties are in dispute, and inter- 
ested frontier white men seek to make war and trouble. We feel, 
however, that we have a mission of love and peace to the Indian, 
and we accept in faith, as providential, the opening which has 
been made for us by the Government, to labor among them. In 
this effort is involved our duty to serve our Government as citi- 
zens, our duty to the oppressed Indian, and the test of peace 
principles—the law of love in the breast of the savage. 

‘We need from some of our members the sacrifice of social 
comfort at home for a life of labor, as teacher or farmer upon 
the plains; we need the liberality of all classes among us to sus- 
tain our Missions, and we want the earnest prayer of faith that 
will remove mountains and give the blessing of Him to whom we 
can only look for Wisdom and guidance. 

Francis T. King 
James C. Thomas.’’®? 

President Grant, in his first annual message to Congress, made 
the following statement concerning his plans with reference to the 
‘‘wards of the nation’’: 

‘*T have attempted a new policy towards the wards of the nation. 
... The Society of Friends is well known as having succeeded in 
living in peace with the Indians in the early settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania, while their white neighbors of other sects in other sections 
were constantly embroiled. They are also known for their oppo- 
sition to all strife, violence, and war, and are generally noted for 
their strict integrity and fair dealings. These considerations in- 
duced me to give the management of a few reservations of Indians 
to them and to throw the burden of the selection of agents upon 
the Society itself. The results have proven most satisfactory.’’® 

The following letter, which was received by Benjamin Hallowell, 
Secretary of the Committee on the Indian Concerns of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, expressed confidence in the friendship 
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and interest which the Society of Friends had ever maintained in 
behalf of the Indians: 
‘‘Headquarters Army of The U.S., 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 15, 1869. 
‘Benjamin Hallowell, Sandy Springs, Md. 

**Sir: Gen. Grant, the President Elect, desirous of inaugurating 
some policy to protect the Indians in their just rights, and enforce 
integrity in the administration of their affairs, as well as to im- 
prove their general condition; and appreciating fully the friend- 
ship and interest which your Society had ever maintained in their 
behalf, directs me to request that you will send him a list of names, 
members of your Society, whom your Society will endorse, as suit- 
able persons for Indian Agents. 

‘* Also, to assure you, that any attempt which may, or can be 
made by your Society, for the improvement, education, and chris- | 
tianization of the Indians, under such agencies, will receive from 
him as President, all the encouragement and protection which the 
laws of the United States will warrant him in giving. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t servant. 
K.S. Parker, Brevet Brig. Gen. U.S. A. and A. D. C.”’ 

The following extract was taken from an editorial in the Balti- 
more ‘‘Evening Commercial’’ of April 23, 1869, entitled ‘‘The 
Quakers And The Indians.’’ This interesting editorial gives some 
idea of the manner in which President Grant’s policy of entrust- 
ing the care of the Indians to the Friends was accepted: 

‘‘General Grant has entrusted all future dealings with Indians 
to certain Quakers. We hope that this has not been done because 
the appointees were Quakers, but because they were honest men. 
Neither do we presume that Gen. Grant desired to be understood 
as intimating that only among the Quakers could men of integrity 
be found to deal with Indians. Whatever his intentions were 
these appointments are the first in the history of this. Government 
made solely upon religious profession. Never before was an office 
conferred because of the denominational connection of the indi- 
vidual. Religion has been kept separated from the State, and no 
connection has been permitted even by implication to grow up be- 
tween them. But Gen. Grant, by selecting only Quakers for the 
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Indian business, has impliedly asserted that no other denomination 
was fit to be entrusted with such appointments. ... 

‘“We have nothing to say against the appointment of any Quaker 
gentleman to any office, but the appointment of a man because he 
is a Quaker is an error and an injustice. There are certainly many 
honest and upright Quakers, but there are just as many dishonest 
men in that Church as in any other, and when the vices strike in 
on a Quaker, he is the hardest rascal that can be found. If Gen. 
Grant has been fortunate enough to select genuine Quakers, the 
Indians may be benefited, but if he should have hit upon as many 
bogus Quakers as he has bogus honest ras in his other appoint- 
ments, the Indians will have a hard time.’ 

In compliance with the request of the President the agents of 
the Hicksite branch of the Society were assigned to the Northern 
Superintendency which embraced six agencies in the state of Ne- 
braska. These agencies were established among the Winnebagoes, 
Omahas, Pawnees, Santee Sioux, Otoes and Missourias, Iowas, 
Sacs, and Foxes. Reference was made to the work of Hicksite 
Friends in these agencies as follows: ‘‘Schools have been estab- 
lished, and parents are generally anxious to have their children 
educated.’’** The Central Superintendency was assigned to the 
eare of Orthodox Friends. Enoch Hoag, a member of the lowa 
Yearly Meeting, was appointed Superintendent. The tribes 
under the care of Orthodox Friends in this Superintendency 
were the Kickapoos, Shawnees, Potawatomies, Kansas (Kaws), 
Osages, Quapaws, Sacs and Foxes, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Wichitas, Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches.® 

When the Society’s agents had had sufficient time to inaugurate 
their policy among the Indians of the Northern Superintendency, 
Benjamin Hallowell of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Franklin 
Haines of New York Yearly Meeting, and John H. Dudley and 
Joseph Powell, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were sent out by 
the Society to report the state of affairs in the Northern Superin- 
tendency. Accordingly, ‘‘on the 17th of July, the delegation met 
at Omaha, whence they proceeded to the Pawnee Agency under 
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the care of Jacob M. Troth. Here they found an industrial school 
attended by sixty Indian children; the boys being taught, besides 
the usual branches of school learning, farming, carpenter work, 
blacksmithing, how to run saw and grain mills, &¢., and the girls 
being instructed in the various duties in household economy, in- 
cluding the use of the sewing machine—all under the care of suit- 
able and judicious instructors, with hearts alive to the interests 
and elevation of the depressed Indian race. This system of edu- 
cation the Delegation recommended as the most efficient aid in the 
civilization and enlightenment of these people.’’®® 

Perhaps President Grant had in mind the. sort of tolerant 
spirit that is illustrated in the following paragraph of the report 
of the Committee, when he requested Friends to take over the 
reins. These Friends reported that in the course of their travels 
in the wild western country ‘‘a large rattlesnake crossed our 
road just before the carriage. An earnest effort was made by 
some of the party to capture him and his rattles, but it was 
happily unsuccessful. There was sufficient room on those wide 
prairies for us all, and there is no doubt he has his use, as well 
as we, in the economy of nature.’’®’ 

The Baltimore Sunday Morning Chronicle of 1870 made the 
following statement with reference to the brand of tolerance that 
was shown by the members of the Committee: 

‘| **Tt is needless to say that the species of humane tolerance is 
altogether too broad in its scope to be generally appreciated. 
It shows a world of Christian forbearance, however, and gives 
the true key to the success of the Friends treatment of the 
- Indians.’’®® 

The lack of confidence which the Indians expressed in the pro- 
fessions of kindness and affection of Friends was noticed by 
Benjamin Hallowell and others. The report stated that ‘‘what 
these Indians need as a preliminary to their confidence are 
reliably, friendly acts, in furnishing them with tools, means of 
sawing and hauling their timber, of which they have an abun- 
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dance, and building houses to live in, which they greatly desire 
ceedot? 

The lack of confidence in the white man, which so much im- 
pressed the Committee, is well illustrated by an incident that 
was related in the report: 

‘“An Indian brought a young Indian, we are told, before a 
white Commissioner to give evidence, and the Commissioner hesi- 
tated a little in receiving part of the testimony, when the chief 
spoke up with great emphasis: ‘Oh, you may believe what he 
says; he tells the truth; he has never seen a white man 
before!’ ’’1°° 

Among the seven suggestions that were made by the Delega- 
tion, as a means of improving the present condition of the 
Indians, the following are worth noting: 

‘*First. Have a sufficient number of industrial schools on 
each reservation to accommodate all the children of both sexes 
who are of sufficient age to attend them, in which, besides school 
education, some will be taught to be farmers, some carpenters, 
blacksmiths, millers, both grinding and sawing, &e., and the 
girls instructed in all kinds of household duties, to sew, use the 
sewing-machine, knit, &e. 

‘‘Second. The Indians should be taught in the schools, the 
English language prominently, in order to prepare them for 
citizenship.’’*° 

The Baltimore Sunday Morning Chronicle concludes the article 
entitled ‘‘The Quaker Indian Agent System’’ by stating that 
‘‘the views of these philanthropic friends are entitled to the 
gravest consideration of the Government in the treatment of the . 
Indian question, for the fact cannot be denied that their humane 
plan, if it has not been found entirely perfect, is the nearest 
approach yet made to the solution of the aboriginal problem.’ 

The Northern Superintendency, with a population of about 
6000, was entrusted to the care of Hicksite Friends. Samuel M. 
Janney, a well known Quaker educator of Loudoun County, Vir- 
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ginia and an active worker in the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, was 
named Superintendent. 

The following letter and memorial of a convention of noiends 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings was sent to the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

‘‘To The Senate and House of Representatives of The United 

‘States, 

‘‘Your memorialists representing the Committee on the 
Indian Concerns of the Society of Friends, to some of whose — 
members has been assigned by the Government the care of the 
Indians in the Northern Superintendency, State of Nebraska, 
respectfully represent, 

‘“‘That in the Spring of last year, a Superintendent and six 
Agents, members of the Society, entered upon their respective 
duties in that Superintendency. 

‘‘They found the Indians placed in their charge to be generally 
in a very depressed and degraded condition; but the Superinten- 
dent and Agents entered upon their arduous labors with cheerful- 
ness and earnestness. The Friends in the East sent out a supply 
of medicines and clothing for those who needed them, and a 
marked improvement is already observable. 

‘*But with the means at their disposal, the Superintendent and 
Agents can accomplish little for the permanent improvement of 
these people. The same causes, in their crowded and unhealthy 
lodges, operate to reproduce disease and although allotments of 
land in severalty have been completed on some of the Reserva- 
tions, yet unless they have houses on them, and means of culti- — 
vating the land, the allotments avail them nothing, and the Indians 
merely exist without the possibility of further improvement. 

*“ What is needed, and what our petition asks of Congress, is an 
immediate appropriation to build houses, to work their lands, and 
raise provisions necessary for their subsistence. From the esti- 
. mates that have been made, we believe that an appropriation of the 
following amounts will be required for wagons, teams, tools, agri- 
cultural implements, live stock, seeds, &¢., and to erect Euan 
houses on some of the allotments, viz: 

Bor the Winnebagoes ooccccccsccsccsccsssusies vn 39,000 aati 

Tri di a thed Gy LTA ANE Le Nil PA Gols Ceca 30,000 ‘ 
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rv ( . ‘Pawneesing te ees 30,000 ‘ 
ee ‘¢'' SanteeSionx 44465 ee 25,000... .** 
a ‘< Otoes and Missourias .................. 15,0000 jt 
a ‘< Iowas, Saes and Foxes .............. 10,000 eee f 

140,000 ‘“ 


‘The time to commence their agricultural labors is now near 
at hand, and unless these appropriations are made for them at 
once, the Indians will have to spend another year in idleness and 
poverty. 

‘‘We therefore respectfully solicit an early and favorable con- 
sideration of this petition. 

Benjamin Hallowell 
Dillwyn Parrish 

John Saunders 
Samuel Townsend.’’?% 

Superintendent Janney, after visiting the various agencies, 
expressed himself as follows: 

‘‘Experience has shown that the Indians can be civilized and 
that under favorable circumstances he will accept the benign prin- 
ciples of Christianity—the only means whereby a nation can be 
advanced to the highest grade of refinement and secured in the 
possession of permanent prosperity. 

‘*To accomplish this great work in the shortest time possible, 
the Indians now living on reservations should have allotments of 
land in severalty secured to them by patent; they should be as- 
sisted in building comfortable houses and furnished with imple- 
ments of agriculture and live stock; well conducted schools should 
be maintained among them, and above all, they should be placed 
under the care of good and enlightened men and women, whose 
kindly and familiar intercourse with them would secure their con- 
fidence, win them from their savage ways, and lead them in the 
path of peace. It is difficult to change the habits of adults who 
have grown up in barbarism, hence an earnest effort should be 
directed to the training of their children.’’?°* 


103 Letter and Memorial of a Convention of Friends of Balt., Phila., 
N. Y. and Indiana Yr. Mtgs., 14/I1I/1870. 
104 Commissoner of Indian Affairs’ Report, 1869, 338, 339. 
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The following letter of Ann W. Troth, the wife of Jacob M. 
Troth, who was in charge of the Pawnee Agency at Genoa, Ne- 
braska suggests the qualities which the Indians so much appre- 
ciated in their friends the Quakers and stresses the importance 
of being just and true in one’s dealings with them: 

‘‘They have many redeeming qualities, which we admire and 
love; their child-like confidence in those whom they really believe 
to be their benefactors, is truly beautiful and winning,—at the 
same time they are keen sighted and quickly detect error, or weak 
points, and makes one feel the great necessity of keeping upon the 
watch tower, that we may not go astray, or do anything to weaken 
their confidence.’’?°° 

The following very cordial letter from J. D. Cox, Secretary of 
the Interior, to Benjamin Hallowell, Secretary of the Committee 
on Indian Concerns of the Baltimore Society of Friends, reveals 
the very close harmony that existed between Friends and the Gov- 
ernment: 

Washington, D. C., March 20th. 1870. 
‘* Dear Sir: 

‘* Accept my thanks for your letter of the 26th instant, covering 
a copy of the action of your convention in Baltimore, in regard to 
Indian affairs. 

‘*T can only assure you that my interview with the Committee 
was as pleasant to me, as it seems to have been to them, and I beg 
you will all believe that I can have no greater pleasure than to 
cooperate cordially with you in carrying out the good work upon 
which we are engaged. 

Very respectfully and truly yours 
Benj. Hallowell, Esq. J. D. Cox, 
Sandy Spring, Md. Secretary.’’ 

During the same year Secretary Cox in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Indian Commission said in part: 

‘‘The appointment of Friends in several Agencies was another 
step in the same direction. It was designed to proclaim to those 
who are interested in the welfare of the Indians, that we wished - 
our agents to be co-workers with the missionaries, and to assist 


105 Letter of Ann M. Troth of the Pawnee Agency, Nebraska, to Rebecca 
Turner, 2/XII/1869. 
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their work, instead of thwarting it. The Government has held 
out its hand to the moral and religious people of the country and 
wanted close cooperation and a more intimate mutual understand- 
ing in the effort to save from destruction, both physical and moral, 
the remnants of the original inhabitants of the land. The Friends 
have shown praiseworthy interest in the Agencies under the charge 
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of members of their Society, and have had committees of their own 
to visit them, and to give them both moral and material aid; but 
what have others done? With the bright exception of the Santee 
Sioux Mission, we have heard of but little here.’’?°° 

With the appointment of Samuel M. Janney as Superintendent 
of the Northern Agency, Friends of Baltimore cooperated with 
him and exerted great effort to induce the Government represen- 
tatives to realize the needs of the Indians and to appropriate 
enough money to carry out the plans which their representatives 
in the field of action believed to be necessary for the good of their 
‘‘wards.’’ W. Townsend, who was, I presume, a member of Con- 
gress and a very active Baltimore Friend, wrote the following to 
Benjamin Hallowell in 1870. This is but one of the many letters 
of this sort that might be produced to illustrate the close touch 
between Friends and the Government. 


‘‘Washington, D. C., Apl. 29, 1870. 
‘*Est. Friend, 

‘‘Senator Harlan informed me this morning that they had 
agreed to insert an amendment in the Indian bill giving to the 
Winnebagoes $230,000, (the amount taken out of their fund, for 
their removal from Minnesota), in sums of $40,000 per annum, 
for the purpose of building houses, buying stock &e., and the 
amendment giving to the Santee Sioux an equitable proportion of 
the amount due the Sioux. So that it would appear there is some 
chance of getting a pretty good appropriation for Friend Janney’s 
wards. — 

Respectfully thine. 
W. Townsend.’’?% 

The amendment, to which W. Townsend referred in his letter 
to Benjamin Hallowell, was made, no doubt, upon the receipt of 
the following letter from J. A. Paxon, in charge of the Winne- 
bago Agency, Nebraska a few days before the receipt of W. 
Townsend’s letter. 

: ‘Winnebago Agency 
‘“Neb. 4 mo. 14th. 1870. 
106 Letter from Secretary of Interior Cox to Seer of U. S. Indian Com- 


mission, May 14, 1870. 
107 Letter from W. Townsend to Benj. Hallowell, 29/IV/1870. 
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‘Benjamin Hallowell 
“Much Esteemed Friend, 

‘““Thy letter dated 3 mo. 21st, is now at hand, but was de- 
layed on the road some time. The Agent for the Winnebagoes 
now in Wisconsin says that there is about 1000 there now. The 
Indians here say they will number more than 1800. They have a 
number of reasons for having separated from the tribe. When 
first treated with by the U. S. Government in 1816, they were 
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Facsimile of a letter from W. Townsend to Benjamin Hallowell concerning 
the Winnebago Indians, 1870. 


living in what was then the Great North Western territory—but 
is now embraced in the present limits of the state of Wisconsin. 
H'rom that time they have been moved about by treaties with the 
Government in,—1829-—32-37-48 & 55. 

‘In 1862 they were located on a most beautiful reservation in 
Minnesota, where they were prosperous and happy.—having im- 
proved their lands and built good houses. This country was 
granted them by the treaty of 1855. 

‘‘After the Sioux outbreak in 1862, the Winnebagoes were 
driven from their comfortable homes to a barren inhospitable 
country, five hundred miles westward, on the Missouri river, in 
Dakota territory, to a place called Crow Creek. 

‘When driven from Minnesota, it was promised them that all 
their stock, and farming implements should be moved for them, 
and that they would be paid for their permanent improvements— 
neither has yet been done. : 

‘“ At Crow Creek, number of them died of starvation and others 
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wandered away, and coming back to Minnesota, found they could 
not remain their because they were Indians, continued to travel 
until they came to their old home among the lakes of Wisconsin. 
This is one reason why they are in Wisconsin. 

‘‘In a short time they all left their reservation at ‘Crow 
Creek,’ and came down the Missouri river in Canoes—and landed 
at the Omaha reservation in this state. In 1865, the Winneba- 
goes purchased their present reservations from the Omaha 
Indians. During the years 1866-67-68, they were so utterly 
destitute, and entirely neglected that many more of them, com- 
pelled by starvation, left and joined their friends and relatives 
in Wisconsin—so that they could obtain a living by fishing and 
hunting. They have never been removed except in this way, and 
have gone back, but for just such reasons. They do not own 
land in Wisconsin, but stay about in the wild lands, swamps and 
timber. They support themselves by hunting, fishing and 
begging. 

‘‘They have made improvements. The best of feeling exists 
between them and their relatives here. 

‘The Commissioner in his report states that, ‘Nebraska is their 
proper home, but it would not be prudent to use force to get 
them there.’ We here think that it is their ‘proper home,’ and 
that they can be placed there without the use of force. It may 
require a little time to convince them of the motive, but it can 
be done. 

‘“We now, do most sincerely hope that ‘Friends’ can feel 
willing to assume the care of them. To them, as well as others 
of the unfortunate ‘Sons of natives,’ the lines written by S. M. 
Janney seem now to apply. 

‘Children of Onas! do they not 
Desire our fostering aid? 
Our fathers; once a feeble band 
While strangers in a foreign land, 
Repos’d beneath their shade.’ 
Thy sincere friend, 
J. A. Paxson’? 

If the enthusiasm which Edward Painter, the Omaha Agent, 

displayed is a fair sample of the sort that was evident in other 


108 Letter from J. A. Paxson to Benj. Hallowell, 14/IV/1870. 
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agencies, fortunate indeed were the Indians under their care. 
His ten-page letter to Benjamin Hallowell was aglow with the 
spirit that produces results, and it was evident that his enthu- 
siasm seemed to him to be inconsistent with his early Quaker 
teaching. In referring to his plans for the Omahas he said: 

“*A few days ago, I was informed, on what seemed to be good 
authority, that the $30,000 appropriation bill for the Omahas 
had passed Congress and been signed by Prest. Grant—on which 
occasion, I felt a strong impulse to throw up my hat, and did 
go so far as to clap my hands right lustily, which I hope was no 
harm—I hope my joy was only in anticipation of an event soon 
to be realized, and not doomed to be crushed out and blasted.”’ 

Again, his pent-up enthusiasm, which seemed to burn with a 
never-ceasing glow, prompted him to say to Benjamin Hallowell: 

‘*Dear Brother, I don’t want thee to think me a visionary en- 
thusiast. We are not all cast in the same mold—The Almighty 
Architect has been pleased to manifest His infinite skill in the 
production of as infinite a Variety—and thou and I, though dif- 
fering somewhat in our organization; seem to have been de- 
signed to travel a little in the same direction—I don’t think we 
were ever intended to travel on a road that was adapted to the 
narrow gauge—True Love and philanthropy—the love of God— 
the love of man—are as high as Heaven, and as wide as the 
Universe—Being set and designed for a broad gauge track, if 
we essay to travel on a narrow gauge road, we can only expect 
to jolt along for a while over the sleepers, as we blunder along to 
destruction.’’ 

He spoke of his philanthropic work with the Omaha Indians 
in the following manner: 

‘‘Tf my own predilection had been different, I might still have 
been measuring tape behind the counter at Fallston, where I was 
conducting a very safe and prosperous business, when the call 
came, as I conceived it, to close up my business, settle my worldly 
affairs, and devote my future life to the service of others; and 
so, in the ordering of Providence, I am here—to-day.’’! 

The following report from Alfred L. Riggs, Principal of 
Santee Normal Training School, to Isaiah Lightner, Agent of 


109 Letter of E. Painter to Benj. Hallowell, 3/1V/1870. 
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the Santee Agency, Nebraska coming as it did just before the 
resignation of Agent Lightner and the close of the active work 
of Friends in the Government schools, is given in its entirety 
because it presents, perhaps, a true picture of the work that was 


being conducted in the schools of other Indian Agencies under 
the direction of Friends: 


‘Santee Normal Training School, 
‘‘American Missionary Association, 
““Santee Agency, Neb. 
‘“August 15 1884 
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Facsimile of a letter from J. A. Paxson, Indian Agent at the Winnebago 
Agency, to Benjamin Hallowell, 1870. 
‘*Maj. Isaiah Lightner 
‘U.S. Indian Agent 
‘‘Santee Agency, Neb. 
‘*Dear Sir, 

‘‘In forwarding my statistical report for the school year 
now closed I will call attention to a few points. First the atten- 
dance has been remarkably regular. From the first of November 
to the last of June the average does not vary but 10.8. And 
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among the boarding pupils the month of June shows the largest 
number for the year.* When we began work here fourteen 
years ago and for some time afterwards the larger number 
stayed only during the three winter months. 

‘‘There has been like steady progress in the grade of the stud- 
ies pursued and the proficiency in them. Very gratifying is the 
advance in speaking English, and in English composition. And 
this has been accomplished without loss from the coordinate use 
of the native language in the school room. In the boarding halls 
the English is the predominant language. 

‘‘Our industrial department has taken quite a step ahead dur- 
ing the year. The farm has been enlarged and a commodious 
barn has been built. 26x60 ft. The carpenter shop has been 
enlarged to double the size formerly. And a blacksmith shop 
has been built and fitted out with five forges. So that since 
January last the three shops, blacksmith, carpenter, and shoe 
shop gave daily instruction to thirty young men and boys. Be- 
sides this we have kept many employed on the farm and in the 
miscellaneous work around. And in the spring, by your favor, 
we took charge of the brick yard, and ten of our young men had 
industrial training there. 

‘‘Our object has been to give the fundamental ideas of indus- 
trial occupations, rather than to make accomplished tradesmen. 
And yet the work we exhibited at the National Education Con- 
vention at Madison Wis. won great praise for its excellence. The 
hand stitching of the shoes was as good as machine work; and 
there was no better forging work exhibited from any of the older 
industrial schools than of our Indian boys. 

‘*Last fall we began the building of a large dining hall for the 
use of the whole school, and having capacity to seat two hundred 
pupils. A good deal of work on this has been done by our pupils; 
digging for the basement, tending the masons, and also of ecar- 
penter work. 

‘‘The industrial training of the girls and young women has 
been carried on much the same as before, and with great effi- 
ciency. | 

‘‘The help that we have in our work from native assistants is 


* The total largest average is in March. 
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worth noticing. Three men and one young woman have served 
as teachers in the school room; and two other young women have 
served in the industrial training department; all with very valu- 
able results. 

‘‘This Normal Training School sustains such a relation to the 
whole Dakota nation that it is a sort of an educational barometer. 
And we find an increasing number throughout the Indian coun- 
try who are intent on gaining an education, not only for their 
own advancement in knowledge, but that they may become the 
instructors of their people. This is a most hopeful sign. For 
even though very many more of the best white teachers ought 
to be employed in the education of the Indians, yet before the 
work can be successful as a whole, we must raise up a strong 
corps of teachers from among the Indians themselves, who 
though they may have less scholarly equipment have the greater 
advantage of sympathy. 

‘‘From the condition of the educational and religious work 
among this people as well as from their progress in civil institu- 
tions and their building of civilized homes there is ground for 
great encouragement. 

‘‘And it is right and fitting that I should bear testimony to 
the good work that has been going on among this people during 
all the years you have had the oversight of them, and for which 
the credit in large measure belongs to your faithful labors. 

Iam 
yours respectfully 
Alfred L. Riggs 
Principal Santee Normal Training School’’ 

From 1869 to 1879 Friends made a splendid contribution to 
the cause of the Indians. During this period ‘‘it is estimated 
that $60,000 was donated by the various Yearly Meetings for 
supplies, clothing, and various kinds of help for the Indians.”’ 
Their efforts in various capacities were pleasing to the Indians 
of the several tribes and to the Government, and great progress 
was made toward civilization.**° 

Gradually the policy which was initiated in 1869 was brought 
to a close. The Hayes Administration brought with it a change 


110 Kelsey, Friends and the Indians, 197. 
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in the method of caring for the natives. In 1884 the report of 
the Baltimore Committee on Indian Affairs stated that, 

“*Since our report last year, the work of the Society of Friends 
on behalf of the Indians has undergone much change. All the 
agents formerly named by us have withdrawn from the service, 
and nearly all of the Friends who were connected with Gov- 
ernment Boarding Schools have also been replaced by others on 
account of the change in the Administration at Washington.’’!4 

With the withdrawal of Friends’ agents Baltimore Friends 
report that, 

**Although in a retrospect of the fifteen years during which 
the Society has acted for the Government, it is easy to see many 
imperfections in the execution of the charge committed to us, 
it is, nevertheless a cause of gratitude that so much good has been 
done. The affairs of the Agencies have been conducted honestly, 
and with a large degree of unselfish devotion to the welfare of 
the Indians. The wilder tribes have become thoroughly settled 
on their reservations, and maintain peaceful relations with each 
other and with the white people. 

‘Good Agency buildings, saw mills, and edifices for Boarding 
Schools have been put up at every Agency, many of the Indians 
have been assisted in building houses for themselves, and have 
abandoned their tents. Hundreds of the children have been so 
trained in the schools, as to leave a permanent impress upon the 
characters. 

‘‘The results of this unexpected call to the Society to the diffi- 
cult task of assisting the Government in the management of the 
Indians should encourage us to persevere in the religious and 
educational work which still lies before us, and to make it as 
efficient as Possible.’’??? 

Isaiah Lightner, the Agent of the combined Santee, Flandreau, 
and Ponta Agency resigned in 1885. His resignation brought to 
a close a work which had absorbed the attention of Friends for 
fifteen years. In the words of the Standing Committee on the 
Indian Concern: ? 

‘*Since our last Yearly Meeting Isaiah Lightner has retired 
from the office of Agent at the combined Santee, Flandreau and 


111 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg. Min. (0.), 7/XI/1884. 
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Ponea Agency, and Charles Hill has taken his place. With the 
retirement of Agent Lightner, the official connection of the So- 
ciety of Friends with the United States Government in the care 
of the Indians ceased; and what the Committee has been doing 
since that time may properly be termed missionary work.’’4% 

By 1888 Baltimore Friends were of the belief that the oppor- 
tunities for philanthropic labor in the Indian cause were gradu- 
ally disappearing. The Committee on Indian Affairs reported: 

‘“We find, however, that the field of philanthropic labor in this 
cause by the Society of Friends is narrowing year by year. 
There are several reasons for this. One is that other religious 
denominations have gone into the work so largely and have had 
such abundant means, that they have in a measure crowded out 
those who have not been able to bring such facilities to bear. 
Another reason is that those Indians in whom we have been espe- 
cially interested and for whom we have been working more par- 
ticularly, are themselves very nearly self-supporting, and so al- 
most beyond the need of outside help. There is no ground for 
discouragement in this outlook except in the fact that the So- 
ciety of Friends is perhaps not contributing its full quota of 
usefulness in a cause wherein it has been a pioneer.’’*** 

However, Baltimore Friends continued to use their influence 
in the interest of the redskins. The following report of the 
Standing Committee on Indian Affairs stated that, 

‘“We have maintained a careful watch over the tendency of 
legislation by Congress upon Indian Affairs, and are ready at 
all times to go before the Congressional Committees, or the Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, and use our influence in behalf of 
the Indians. We have been called on a number of times during 
the past year, by Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, Secretary of 
the Indian Rights Association, to assist him in correcting certain 
abuses and have rendered such help as was possible.’’+?° 

Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting were actively engaged 
for more than two centuries in uplifting the American Indians. 
During this period, in which Friends labored to civilize and 
christianize their red skin brethren, the self-sacrificing efforts of 
numerous apostles to the Indians brought great rewards. 

113 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., igs 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CARE AND EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


1. Views of Early Quaker Leaders 


“Stitch away, thou noble Fox: every prick of that little instru- 
ment is pricking into the heart of Slavery, and World-worship, 
and the Mammon-god.”’ 

Thus spoke Thomas Carlyle, the Scottish essayist and _ his- 
torian, to George Fox the first of the Quakers. He pictures him 
as he ‘‘spreads-out his cutting-board for the last time, and cuts 
cowhides by unwonted patterns, and stitches them together into 
one continuous all-including Case, the farewell service of his 
awl.’’? 

This shoemaker by trade, in the face of a storm of fierce perse- 
cution, was a pioneer in proclaiming the equality of men and in 
denouncing the evil of slavery. This minister of the Gospel, 
whom Carlyle calls the ‘‘greatest of the Moderns, and greater 
than Diogenes himself,’’ must have turned ‘‘ Heavenward from 
his Earth’’ to grasp the spirit which lifted him to such lofty 
heights and enabled him to imbue his followers with a will that 
defied all persecution.’ 

In the words of the historian Bancroft ‘‘everywhere and for 
wearisome years, they were exposed to perpetual dangers and 
eriefs; they were whipped, crowded into jails among felons, kept 
in dungeons foul and gloomy beyond imagination, fined, exiled, 
sold into colonial bondage. They bore the brunt of the persecu- 
tion of the dissenters. Imprisoned in winter without fire, they 
perished from frost. . . . Twice George Fox narrowly escaped 
death. The despised people braved every danger to continue 
their assemblies. Haled out by violence they returned. When 
their meeting-houses were torn down, they gathered openly on 
the ruins. They could not be dissolved by armed men; and 
when their opposers took shovels to throw rubbish on them, they 
stood close together, ‘willing to have been buried alive, witness- 
ing for the Lord’.’”* 


1 Carlyle, Thomas, Sartor Resartus, Book III, 143. 
2 Ibid, 144. 
3 Bancroft, George, History of the United States, II, 354-55. 
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Friends, from the very beginning, have never ceased to demand 
freedom for themselves and others. Men like Fox, Benezet, 
Woolman, and the many travelling ministers to the South estab- 
lished in the minds of the people of their sect a stern opposition 
to the system of slavery, when it had but few opponents. 

Carter Godwin Woodson, a deep student of the Negro prob- 
lem, says that ‘‘the first settlers of the American colonies to offer 
negroes the same educational and religious privileges they pro- 
vided for persons of their own race, were the Quakers. Believ- 
ing in the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God, they 
taught the colored people, to read their own ‘instruction in the 
book of law that they might be wise unto salvation’.’’ Again he 
states that ‘‘more effective than the efforts of other sects in the 
enlightenment of the Negroes, was the work of the Quakers, de- 
spite the fact that they were not free to extend their operations 
throughout the colonies. Just as the colored people are indebted 
to the Quakers for registering in 1688 the first protest against 
slavery in Protestant America, so are they indebted to this 
denomination for the earliest permanent and well-developed 
schools.’”* 

John Chadwick, in a lecture entitled ‘‘George Fox and Quaker- 
ism,’’ mentioned, among the many earnest missionaries of the 
Society, the name of Lucretia Mott and described well the spirit 
which the followers of Fox received from him in the interest of 
slavery. He said concerning her: 

**She, at least, has kept up the apostolical succession, receiving 
through Lundy and Woolman that spirit which in Fox testified 
against slavery in the first years of his ministry, and by him was 
so transmitted that for a century and a half the society which 
he founded did more than any and all other religious societies 
to manufacture public opinion hostile to this ‘sum of all vil- 
lainies’.’”® 

It was surely the traditional testimony against slavery which 
Fox initiated that stimulated men like Francis T. King of Balti- 
more to renounce the practice of holding slaves. Quite early in 
the life of this boy, who was later to play such an active role in 


4 Woodson, Carter Godwin, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, 4, 43. 
5 Chadwick, John W., George Fox and Quakerism, 40. 
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the work of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, he ‘‘ devoted his first 
savings $100, to the purchase and liberation of a colored youth 
in whom he became interested.’”® 

Large numbers of slaves were held in the British possessions 
when the Society of Friends came into being, and many of the 
first Friends to settle in America were slave holders.’ 

It is evident that Friends were first concerned about the moral ° 
and religious welfare of their slaves. Edmundson, as early as 
1675, in his epistle to the Friends of Virginia and Maryland, 
mentioned the idea of freeing them, but it was not until later 
that they came to a full realization of the evil of holding a fellow 
creature in bondage in order to advance one’s interest at the 
expense of another.® 

As early as 1671, George Fox, while on the island of Barbadoes, 
gave the following advice to Friends at their men’s meeting: 

‘“Respecting their negroes, I desired them to endeavor to train 
them up in the fear of God, as well those that were bought with 
their money, as them that were born in their families, that all 
might come to the knowledge of the Lord; that so, with Joshua, 
every master of a family might say, ‘As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.’ I desired also that they would cause 
their overseers to deal mildly and gently with their negroes, and 
not use cruelty towards them, as the manner of some hath been 
and is; and that after certain years of servitude they should make 
them free.’’® 

In 1679 he entreated the people to instruct the Indians and 
Negroes ‘‘how that Christ by the grace of God tasted death for 
every man.’’?° 

Again, in a letter to Friends in the ministry, who were travel- 
ling in America in 1690, he said: 

‘‘Let your light shine among the Indians, the Blacks and the 
Whites; that ye may answer the truth in them, and bring them 
to the standard and ensign, that God hath set up, Christ Jesus. 

. And friends, be not negligent, but keep up your Negroes 


6 Memorial of Francis T. King, Balt. Mo. Mtg. (O.), 8/I1X/1892. 
7 Janney, Samuel M., History of the Religious Society of Friends, III, 180. 
8 Ibid., 178. “ 
9 Fox, Journal, IT, 134. 
10 Woodson, Carter Godwin, The Ed. of the Negro Prior to 1861, 44. 
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meetings and your family-meetings; and have meetings with the 
Indian kings, and their councils and subjects every where, and 
with others. Bring them all to the baptizing and circumcising 
Spirit, by which they may know God, and serve and worship 
him,’ 73+ 

One does not have to stretch one’s imagination to see that the 
founder of Quakerism, as early as 1671, was as interested in the 
religious welfare of the Indian and the Negro as he was in that of 
the white man. . 

In 1675 William Edmundson, a fellow traveler with Fox in 
Virginia, Maryland, and other parts of the South, wrote an 
epistle to the Friends of those states, in which he heartily 
denounced the practice of holding slaves. He says: 

‘‘Christ’s command is to do to others as we would have them 
do to us; and which of you all would have the blacks, or others, 
to make you their slaves without hope or expectation of freedom? 
Would not this be an aggravation upon your: minds that would 
outbalance all other comforts? So make their condition your 
own; for a good conscience void of offence is of more worth than 
all the world, and Truth must regulate all wrongs and wrong 
dealings.’’*? 

Gradually, however, the feeling against the practice of slavery 
took a deeper hold on the members of the Society. This was 
especially true with the Friends of the North, and it was through 
the visits of these and the travelling Friends from abroad that 
those of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware were influenced to 
emancipate their slaves and give to them an opportunity for ad- 
vancement. In the year 1746 John Woolman accompanied by 
Isaac Andrews, a minister of Haddonfield, N. J., visited Mary- 
land and Virginia. The scenes which he witnessed appear to 
have kindled the flame of hatred against the system of keeping 
slaves, which so many of the Southern Friends practiced. 

‘‘Two things,’’ he writes, ‘‘were remarkable to me in this 
journey: First, in regard to my entertainment; when I eat, 
drank, and lodged free cost—with people, who lived in ease on 
the hard labour of their slaves, I felt uneasy; and as my mind 

11 Epistle dated 11/X/1690, Fox’s Journal, 434. 
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was inward to the Lord, I found, from place to place, this un- 
easiness return upon me, at times, thro’ the whole visit. Where 
the masters bore a good share of the burden, and lived frugally, 
so that their servants were well provided for, and their labour 
moderate, I felt more easy ; but where they lived in a costly way, 
and laid heavy burdens on their slaves, my exercise was often 
great, and I frequently had conversation with them, in private, 
concerning it. Secondly: This trade of importing slaves from 
their native country being much encouraged amongst them, and 
the white people and their children so generally living without 
much labour, was frequently the subject of my serious thoughts: 
And I saw in these southern provinces so many vices and cor- 
ruptions, increased by this trade and this way of life, that it ap- 
peared to me as a dark gloominess hanging over the land; and 
tho’ now many willingly run into it, yet in future the conse- 
quence will be grievous to posterity; I express it as it hath ap- 
peared to me, not at once, nor twice, but as a matter fixed on my 
mind.’”48 

Samuel Fothergill’s letter to James Wilson gives an interesting 
account of his labors among the Friends of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. He says: 

‘‘Maryland is poor; the gain of oppression, the price of blood 
is upon that province ;—I mean their purchasing and keeping in 
slavery, negroes—the ruin of true religion the world over, where 
it prevails. Friends there are greatly decreased in number, and 
mixed with the world in whose spirit they dwell. Their unfaith- 
fulness to their testimony against the hireing priests, and their 
hands polluted with the gains of unrighteousness, have almost 
destroyed even the appearance of Truth in various parts; and as 
the pure gift of the ministry cannot be communicated to such 
unclean vessels, there is a great scarcity of ministry. I know not 
more than two in the province on whom is the heavenly stamp 
visible, and they are neither negro-keepers nor priest-payers. 

‘‘This very much describes also the state of Va.; only I think I 
may add, the visitation of Divine truth seems more effectually 
received in various parts of this province than the former, and a 
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spring of living ministry to edification; but here the youth are 
those whom the King of heaven delights to honor.’’** 

In 1765 Benjamin Ferris travelled in the South with William 
Reckitt. He, undoubtedly, was moved, by the scenes that he wit- 
nessed, to denounce the practices that he felt to be the cause of 
the small meetings which he visited : 

‘We came to Curles, and lodged at a Friend’s house, where 
riches, negros and grandeur abound, which makes very poor fare 
for a christian mind; but he was hospitabl and kind to us.... I 
have been at times much oppressed on account of Friends in this 
province [North Carolina] and in Va., so far countenancing the 
slave trade, as to hold those excused who purchase them; and 
have endeavored ... to impress on the minds of Friends the 
necessity of shutting the door against the increase of slaves 
among them by purchase.’’*® 

John Griffith visited most of the Virginia meetings in 1765. 
His remarks lead one to believe that his close personal contact 
with Friends must have induced them to consider seriously the 
matter of emancipation: 

‘* Alas! great deadness, insensibility, and darkness were felt to 
prevail amongst them; close labor, in great plainness, was used, 
shewing the cause thereof; amongst other things, that which ap- 
peared none of the least was their keeping negroes in perpetual 
slavery. I was often concerned to use plainness in families where 
I went in respect to this matter, and am satisfied truth will never 
prosper amongst them, nor any others, who are in the practice 
of keeping this race of mankind in bondage. It is too manifest 
to be denied, that the life of religion is almost lost when slaves 
are very numerous; and it is impossible it should be otherwise, 
the practice being as contrary to the spirit of christianity as light 
is to darkness.’’?® 

In slaveholding states members of the Society of Friends, in 
their efforts to help all men, gradually incurred the hatred of the 
slave masters. These masters looked upon them as undesirable 
persons who were ever ready to introduce strange doctrines that 
were not inclined to promote the economic welfare of the prov- 
"14 Fothergill, Samuel, Memoirs, 282, 283. 
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ince. Friends of Virginia, in particular, were bitterly opposed 
by the masters, but in spite of this opposition Friends did not 
fail to recognize the unchristian attitude of those who set them- 
selves against them, as the following incident illustrates. They 
inquired of the ministers of the established church: ‘‘ Who made 
_you ministers of the Gospel to white people only, and not to the 
tawny and blacks also?’’!” 

From the time of the introduction of slavery in the South it 
gradually grew less patriarchal until it finally became a purely 
economic institution. Without a doubt, the fact that many 
negroes had been manumitted and educated by Friends and 
other abolitionists, and that these educated negroes were encour- 
aged to start insurrections, led the masters and the national 
leaders to demand legislation to prevent its continuance. The 
great majority of the white people of the South believed that 
the cultivation of the minds of the black people tended to arouse 
the self-assertion of this class and that it would eventually under- 
mine the system which had proved to be economically worth 
while. Accordingly, in 1672 a law was passed prohibiting mem- 
bers of the Society from taking Negroes to their meetings. Fur- 
ther legislation, which was intended to exclude all Quakers from 
the teaching profession, was enacted in 1678. In this year it was 
decreed that no person could teach school in Virginia unless he 
subscribed to the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy. Members 
of the Society refused to take these oaths.** 


2. Baltumore Yearly Meeting Advices Concerning Negroes 


In spite of the fact that George Fox, as early as 1671, issued a 
word of advice to Friends respecting the keeping of Negroes in 
slavery, it was not until 1688 that the movement to abolish slav- 
ery in America was first instituted by Friends. Some German 
Friends addressed a paper to the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
' “feoneerning the lawfulness and unlawfulness of buying and 
keeping of negroes.’’"*® The Yearly Meeting took no action at 


17 Woodson, Carter Godwin, The Ed. of the Negro Prior to 1861, 45. 
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the time because it did not believe that it was proper at that 
time to give a ‘‘positive judgment.’’?° | 

In Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware slavery was in existence 
when the Quakers first settled there, and it does not appear that 
the practice was inconsistent with their religious belief. Alice 
Kennerly, of Maryland, bequeathed ‘‘her negro woman Betty and 
her child to Dan Cox in consideration that he should pay twenty 
shillings annually for the full term of thirty years to the Meet- 
ing, for ye paying of travelling Friends’ ferriage in Dorchester 
County or whatever other occasions Friends may see meet.’’ The 
bequest was recognized by the Meeting.”* 

From the year 1688, when the German Friends of Pennsyl- 
vania protested against slavery in a paper to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, the subject continued to attract the attention of Quakers in 
various parts of America. However, it was not until the 6th. 
month, 1759 that the subject appears in the manuscript records of 
Maryland Friends. The queries were revised and a new one was 
adopted: 

‘‘Are Friends careful of importing or buying of negroes, and 
doe they use them well they are possessed of by inheritance or 
otherwise, endeavoring to trane them up in the principles of 
Christian religion ?’’?? 

In the 5th month, 1760 the Yearly Meeting records mention 
‘“some oneasiness’’ with some Friends respecting the words 
‘“buying the negroes, agreed to last year.’’ The Meeting believes 
that ‘‘Friends at present are not fully ripe in their judgment to 
carry the minute farther than against being concerned in the im- 
porting of negroes.’’*? 

At the Treadhaven Meeting, which was held on the 20th day, 
10th month of the same year, the minute relative to this subject 
is that: 

‘*... this meeting concludes that friends should not in anywise 
Incourage there Importation by Buoying or Selling them or other 
Slaves & that those that have them by Inheritance or otherwise 


20 Woody, op. cit. 
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be Careful to traine them up in the Principles of the Christian 
Religion & if there should any difficulty arise Relating to our 
testimony in this affare, that those friends apply to the monthly 
and quarterly meetings for friends Advice as truth may be 
pleased to direct & we hope & believe that as they waite on the 
lord for Council he will open a weay for them in the wisdom 
of Truth to act without Invalidating this our Christian Testi- 
money. ’’”4 

There was apparently much opposition to the stand which 
the Yearly Meeting was gradually assuming. The West River 
Yearly Meeting in 1761 said concerning ‘‘. . . the minutes made 
last Yearly Meeting on the Hastern Shore Respecting friends 
Dealing in Neagroes this meeting finds a Concern that the Said 
minutes Shall be handed down to our several quarterly & monthly 
meetings and these Red only as advice from our Said Yearly 
Meeting.’’?° 

In the 5th month, 1762 West River Yearly Meeting declared: 
‘It is our solid judgment that no member of our Society shall be 
concerned in importing or buying of negroes, nor selling any 
without the consent and approbation of the Monthly Meeting they 
belong to.’’6 

While the Yearly Meeting observed a cautious attitude in its 
advices, the constant efforts on the part of the lower meetings to 
promote the interests of the Negro had a tendency to provoke 
more drastic action on the part of the superior meeting. In 
1763 there was a tendency to be careful, but the Meeting upon the 
receipt of a minute from Gunpowder Quarterly Meeting stated 
that, 

‘*.. haveing entered wolledly & weightly into the Consider- 
ation thereof does Revive our advice & give itt our Judgment 
that friends who have neegroes or other Slaves should youse them 
well & endeavour to Instruct them in the principles of the Chris- 
. tian Religion & as frequently as may be Incourage them to attend 
our meetings for worship & example them in the Best Mannor 
thay are capable....’’?" 

24 Min. Treadhaven Yr. Mtg., 20/X/1760. 
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Some slaveholders of Virginia and Maryland were opposed to 
the practice of the Quakers of holding meetings for Negroes on 
the ground that religious instruction would eventually lead to 
letter instruction. However, Friends of Gunpowder were not to 
be denied in their efforts to carry out the wishes of the superior 
meeting. In 1770 a West River Yearly Meeting minute stated 
that Gunpowder Monthly Meeting had held ‘‘several meetings 
appointed for neagroes in particular.’’® 

During the succeeding four years the opinion of the Meeting 
with regard to the buying and selling of slaves became more or 
less crystallized, and the following advice was issued by the 
Thirdhaven Yearly Meeting in 1768: 

‘‘This meeting being solidly coneerned to discourage the 
iniquitous Practice of Dealing in Slaves among us it is the 
unanimous Mind thereof that those who Buy or Sell them for 
term of Life or otherwise, contrary to the former direction of 
this meeting, & on being Dealt with in Love by the Monthly 
Meeting where they reside if no prospect appears of their making 
satisfaction for the same by granting them their liberty or pro- 
ceeding therein according to the Direction of their respective 
Monthly Meetings,—that in such Cases the said Meetings are 
hereby advised & Directed to proceed to Disown Such persons, 
as disorderly walkers, untill they so far come to a sight or sense 
of their misconduct as to Condemn the same to the satisfaction 
of the said monthly meeting.’’?® 

Previous to 1770, at least, there must have been some among 
the Elders who held slaves. In 1770 Thirdhaven Yearly Meeting 
reported: ‘‘It appears to be the solid sence & Judgment of this 
Meeting, that in future, friends be carefull to avoid appointing 
such for that service, who do not appear to have a Testimony in 
their Hearts against the practice of Slave Keeping.’’®° 

In 1770 Thirdhaven Yearly Meeting received the minutes of 
the last Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia concerning the care 
and education of the Negro. These were read in the Thirdhaven 
Yearly Meeting. The first minute advised ‘‘that such who have 
negroes in their Families may partake of true brotherly assistance 
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of well concerned Friends, in order that all may be excited & en- 
couraged not only to Instruct them in Reading & other usefull 
Learning while they are young but so to Conduct towards these 
poor people, that Equity may take place throughout our Borders, 
notwithstanding their different Colour & Circumstance... .’”** 

The concern of Maryland Friends extended beyond the keeping 
of slaves and the buying and selling of them. In 1771 West 
River Yearly Meeting sought to make it unlawful to import slaves 
into the province. The Yearly Meeting stated that, 

‘‘The Iniquitous practice of Importing negro Slaves which has 
long prevailed in this Province having at this time become the 
subject of our solid Deliberation & Friends apprehending it our 
incumbent Duty to manifest the inconsistancy thereof by bear- 
ing our Testimony against said practice—it is therefore the Sence 
& Judgment of this Meeting that a Petition be prepared to be 
presented to the Legislative Body of this Province setting forth 
the iniquitous consequences attendant on said practice & request- 
ing an Act may be made to remedy this evil as far as in them 
hes;? 72" 

Accordingly, a petition to the Legislature of the province was 
‘*produced & Read’’ in the Meeting, and the clerk of the Meeting 
was directed to ‘‘forward the same to the Assembly’’ which was 
then sitting at Annapolis.** 

| In 17738 the following communication was sent to the ‘‘Upper 
and Lower Houses’’ of the Assembly : 

‘‘And Dear Friends it is a matter of Satisfaction to us that 
one of your neighbouring Colonies hath lately applyed to Gov- 
ernment for aid to suppress the Importation of Negro Slaves, as 
Injurious to her commercial Interest. When commercial con- 
siderations coincide with Humanity there is good Ground to 
expect a Reformation, respecting this long complained of Viola- 
tion of the Law of Nature—this Custom founded in Oppression, 
with arguments drawn from the remotest Antiquity, can never 
justifie—If you reflect that Negroes have the same natural 
Rights with your selves, & that they stand in the same relation 
to the supreme Being, that you do, the Consideration of your 

31 Tbid. 
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Duty as Christians, & the Feelings of your minds as men, we 
hope, will induce your’s to concur with a sister Colony in en- 
deavouring to abolish a Custom, which is one continued violation 
of the Laws of Justice, & of the precepts of our holy Religion.’’** 

In 1768 the meeting advised the lower meeting to disown those 
who ‘‘Buy or sell them for terms of life or otherwise.’’ Ten 
years later, in 1778, West River Yearly Meeting stated that, 

‘*. . it is the unanimous sense of this meeting, that if any 
in religious profession with us, should continue from interested 
views, yet to hold any of that people in a state of Bondage, the 
time is now fully come, that such ought to be dealt with as dis- 
orderly Persons, who disregard the health & unity of the Body— 
and where they manifest a disposition to continue in this prac- 
tice, monthly meetings ought to Testifie against them without 
unnecessary Delay, & in the meantime, that no person thus cir- 
cumstanced be employed in the service of the Church :—it is also 
the solid Sence & Judgment of this meeting that friends ought 
not by any means, to be concerned in Hireing any of those, who 
are held as Slaves, where the wages are to be received by those, 
who claim a right to hold them as such .. .’’*® 

By 1780 the Meeting reported that ‘‘none are Imported, bought 
or sold, but as to the Education of the few remaining in our pos- 
session, too much Deficiency appears to remain.’’*® 

In 1781 the superior meeting expressed, in the form of a query, 
its first concern for the educational welfare of the free slaves. 
The query was as follows: 

‘‘Are friends carefull to bear a faithful Testimony against 
Slavery, in all its branches, & do they provide in a suitable 
manner for those in their Families, who have had their freedom 
secured, are they Instructed in usefull Learning & is the Spir- 
itual & temporal welfare of such as have been set free, properly 
attended to, & the necessities among them relieved ?’’*” 

Though many of the Negroes under the care of Friends were 
freed, there remained the problem of education. The following 
minute is characteristic of the many that were produced by the 
Yearly Meeting: 
~ 84 [bid., 16/X/1773. 
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‘‘And as the proper education, and instruction of the Negro 
children under the care of Friends, and manumitted by them is 
a matter which claimed weighty, and solid attention the conclu- 
sion and advice therefore given by this meeting on these sub- 
jects, particularly the minutes in the years 1778 and 1785, are 
earnestly recommended to the religious notice of Friends in their 
several meetings.’’** , 

The persistent efforts of the Quakers of Maryland to induce 
the legislative body of the State to consider the oppressed state 
of the ‘‘people of colour’’ were not always productive of results. 
However, they continued to labor in their interest. In 1788 
Thirdhaven Yearly Meeting stated that the committee, which had 
been appointed to meet with the General Assembly, 

‘3 . reported that a number of them under that appoint- 
ment had pursuant to direction attended to the service—but in- 
formation being now received by some the friends appointed 
by the Meeting for sufferings, that on their attending to the sub- 
ject found that the address afforementioned had been voted out 
of the house, which painful consideration had so affected their 
minds that they were induced to prepare a Memorial reviving 
the Grievance and Injustice which those oppressed fellow men, 
still continue to labor under, which was by them laid before the 
Legislature and appears to have met, with such approbation as 
tobe referred for further consideration.’’*® 

The following year, 1789, another committee was appointed to 
attend the General Assembly of the state in behalf of the Negroes. 
They were ‘‘. . . met with a favourable reception from Divers of 
the members of that Body, who appeared as advocates on behalf 
of those oppressed fellow : Men, Considerable attention being paid 
to the Subject by them... .’’*° 

By 1791 there was some evidence that the lower meetings were 
making an effort to carry out the advice which was given by the 
- Yearly Meeting in 1787 with reference to the ‘‘ proper education 
and instruction of the Negro children.’’ Some of the difficulties 
that arose may be seen in the following minute: ‘‘The school edu- 
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Facsimile of the deed of manumission of Samuel Bowman of Talbot County, 
Maryland, 1789. 


cation of the Black people’s children appears backward— That 
one monthly meeting mentions much labour extended to provide 
suitable schools for them, which is not yet effected.’ 44 

Three years later, in 1794, the Baltimore Quarter reported to 
the superior meeting: ‘‘A school has been opened and is now 
kept under the direction of a Monthly Meeting for the benefit of 
Black children of free Parents.’’*? 

The Quaker women of Maryland, as early as 1796, were keenly 
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alive to the need of exercising more care in providing for the edu- 
cation of the black people. The following minute was addressed 
by them to the Men’s Meeting : 

‘*To the Men’s Meeting now sitting: 

‘Many deeply exercised Sisters, feeling after the neglected 
situation of the black people, have communicated their sense, that 
more care is necessary to be extended towards them in divers 
respects, this meeting appears united in Judgment that a solid 
committee be appointed to visit the families of such who have 
them under their care, that some way may be pointed out for 
their right education & religious improvement which is now sub- 
mitted to your consideration. ’’** 

The Yearly Meeting in 1798 recommended ‘‘that Friends be 
excited to more diligence in their endeavours for the improve- 
ment of the Black people in religious and school education.’’** 

The answer to the 8th query seems to signify that there was 
still great neglect in the matter of education as late as 1801: 
‘Our Testimony against Slavery appears to be generally main- 
tained, and those under friends care, who have had their freedom 
secured are mostly provided for, except in their school education 
which in some instances is much neglected. . . .’’*° 

By 18038 the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings were constantly 
reminded of the desire of the Yearly Meeting to promote the edu- 
cational interests of the black people. This is shown by the fol- 
lowing minute: ‘‘A sympathy was also expressed for the 
neglected situation of the Black people, and Friends excited to 
the continuance of a tender and increasing care towards their 
religious, and school education. Quarterly Meetings are affec- 
tionately desired to pay attention to these interesting subjects.’’*° 

In 1809 Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends addressed a me- 
morial to the General Assembly of Maryland in the interest of the 
free Negroes of Maryland. Shortly after the presentation of this 
“memorial a bill that was favorable to the memorial was passed by 
the House of Delegates and the Senate. It thus became a law. 
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Several laws were later passed for the protection of the black 
people of the State. The memorial is as follows: 
‘‘No the General Assembly of Maryland. 
‘The Memorial of the Representativ es of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends held in Baltimore, _ 
Respectfully Sheweth— 

That from apprehension of Religious 
duty, we are engaged to solicit your attention to some of those 
sufferings, which under the existing laws of this State, that por- 
tion of our fellow men of the African race, who are either eman- 
cipated or intended to be emancipated, are subjected. 

‘‘ Amongst these grievances we are induced to state the follow- 
ing, Ist. By the Laws of Maryland there is no efficient prohibi- 
tion to the carrying out of the State, People of Colour, who are 
either manumitted to be free, or by last Will and Testament de- 
vised to be free after a term of years; owing to which many in- 
stances occur for a commerce in such, and of the transportation 
of them to distant parts,—where their liberty is withheld, or with 
difficulty established. 

**2nd. That free persons of colour are liable to be seized upon, 
under the suspicion of their being runaways, and if documents 
to prove their freedom are not immediately provided, they are 
hurried to Goals, where they are subjected to the expences of 
commitment and of Goal-fees, and after being imprisoned a pre- 
seribed length of time, they are liable to be sold for such 
expences; by which they are brought into Slavery. 

‘*3rd. The laws of this State require that manumissions be 
signed by two witnesses; many instances exist of but one witness 
to them, by which informality some who have been discharged as 
free persons and intended to be legally emancipated have been 
again enslaved: 

‘*Believing as we do, that whatever differences may be found 
in the compleations of men—however diversified our allotments 
in life—or uncultivated our minds; we are nevertheless, all 
brethren of creation, children of the same Universal parent and 
designed for the same dignified end. We are therefore induced 
respectfully to solicit the serious attention of the Legislature to 
the premises. 
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‘‘Signed by direction and on behalf of its representatives 
aforesaid at a Meeting held in Baltimore the 6th of the 11th 
month 1809. | 

Gerard T. Hopkins Clk.’’*7 

The many advices that were handed down by the Yearly Meet- 
ing with reference to the instruction of Negroes must have been 
received kindly by the subordinate meetings, if the following 
Yearly Meeting minute is to be accepted. The minute states that 
“‘those of the African race who are in Friends families and who 
have had their freedom secured are provided for, and some care 
taken to instruct them in useful learning.’’** 

The subject of the education of ‘‘people of color’’ continued 
to claim the serious attention of Baltimore Friends. In 18638 ‘‘it 
was concluded to commit it to the care of the following commit- 
tee, viz. Richard M. Janney, Francis T. King, James Carey, 
James Carey Thomas, Jesse Tyson, John Scott, and Thomas R. 
Matthews.’’*® 

In 1866 representatives from the New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, Western, and Iowa Yearly Meetings met in Baltimore 
‘‘to consider the interests of the Freedmen in connection with 
the action of the U. S. Government; and of their rights and 
privileges in the re-organization of the state Government lately 
in Rebellion, and to take such other action as way may open for, 
in endeavoring to secure justice to the Freedmen, and the main- 
tenance of their rights.’’ The representatives of these meetings 
sought to promote the interests of the black man in those states 
that were slow in granting liberty by providing educational op- 
portunity. They agreed ‘‘that the present is an important, and 
interesting period in the condition of the Colored people in the 
United States, there being an apparent disposition on the part of 
many in the states recently in rebellion to regain their power 
with the evident intention of preventing the dissemination of 
education, and intelligence among those lately in slavery, and not 
according to their natural rights, and privileges and if possible 
reducing them again to a condition of partial bondage or 
apprenticeship. ’’ 

47 Min, Balt. Mtg. for Sufferings, 4/X1I/1809. 
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It was the opinion of members of the conference that in view 
of the fact that ‘‘Congress had not yet accepted the constitution 
of the recently organized States, . . . this Conference believes it 
especially desirable that our Religious Society should be heard 
before Congress . . . in reference to the rights of the Colored 
population.’’ It was suggested that a memorial embracing the 
views of the Society should be sent to Congress.°° 

The Friends of Maryland were not content to leave the fate 
of the Freedmen in the hands of a none too friendly people. The 
following is a report of the Committee which was appointed to 
look after the interests of the colored population of the State: 
‘The true friends of the Freedmen in Maryland are so few in 
number, that it seems necessary to combine their efforts to ensure 
an efficient, and strong organization.’’ Accordingly, the Friends 
of Maryland joined the forces of the Baltimore Association for 
the Moral and Intellectual Improvement of the Colored People. 
Richard M. Janney, the State Agent of the Association, was a 
member of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and his whole time was 
spent in visiting the schools in the City of Baltimore and the 
counties of the State.** 

The following report of the Committee, which was appointed 
to look into the affairs of the colored population of the South, 
gives some idea of the extent of the work of Friends in promoting 
the interests of the race and in assisting to stamp out the preju- 
dice which was so prevalent in Maryland and Virginia. It is as 
follows: 

‘*Were it not for the aid of the Freedmen’s Association of 
New England, New York, and Philadelphia, and the liberal 
grants of Friends in England, and Ireland, it would be impos- 
sible to sustain the successful work which is now being done in 
Maryland, as our home resources in a border State, where the 
prejudice against the Colored race is almost universal, are very 
limited.’’ ; 

In 1866, $4,557 was collected from private sources to aid in the 
educational work of the Association. Of this amount $1,260 was 
contributed by Baltimore Friends.*? 

50 Tbid., 19/II1I/1866. 
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Orthodox Friends of Baltimore converted their Meeting House, 
at the corner of Saratoga and Courtland Streets, into a Normal 
School for Colored Teachers. The report of the Committee, com- 
posed of Francis T. King, James C. Thomas, and James Carey, 
stated that, 

‘*We look upon this as a National work as it will aid in fur- 
nishing teachers for the South generally. An intelligent Com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Association, and well qualified teachers 
will have care of it. The property will be held by 11 trustees, 
8 white, and 3 Colored men. The course of instruction embraces 
three grades, for each of which a Certificate will be furnished 
the graduates. We hope this Normal School will commend itself 
to the liberality of our members, and to Friends of other Yearly 
Meetings as the most direct and cheapest means of extending 
education at the South.’’** 

The membership of the Baltimore Association for the Moral 
and Educational Improvement of the Colored People and of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau was composed largely of members of the 
Society of Friends. The following Report of the Committee 
upon the Colored Population for the year 1869 shows the extent 
of the interest and labor of the Society. While reviewing the 
labors of the Baltimore Association for the Moral and Eduea- 
tional Improvement of the Colored People, it stated that, 

‘‘Tt has sustained 61 Schools the past year in Maryland, ex- 
dlusive of those in the City of Baltimore, employing 64 teachers, 
and numbering about 5,000 pupils. Besides these Schools the 
Freedmen’s Bureau has 82 schools and about 4000 pupils under 
its care in the lower part of the State.’’** 

Reference has already been made to the liberality of the 
Friends of England and Ireland, and the work of Baltimore 
Friends in establishing a Normal School has been mentioned. 
The following is a part of the report of the Committee Upon the 
Colored Population. It helps one to estimate rather accurately 
the work of Maryland Quakers in the interest of the Freedmen 
of the State and. of the South: 

‘There have been periods in the history of this educational 
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effort when it would have been greatly curtailed, or perhaps 
closed, had it not been for English and Irish aid. The establish- 
ment of the Normal School is mainly due to them.’’*° 

In 1870 the Committee upon the Colored Population reported 
that, 

‘‘They have continued to co-operate with the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation for the Moral and Educational Improvement of the 
Colored People, 72 Schools have been sustained’ in the counties, 
by the Association, the past year, at an outlay of $28000. The 
total disbursement of the Association since emancipation, has 
been about $190,000, contributed by a few individuals in the 
City of Baltimore, by the Freedmen’s Bureau, and by friends of 
the cause in England, Ireland and the North. The Association 
closed its labors at the termination of the school year, in the 6th 
month last, believing that the time had fully come to throw the 
responsibility of the Education of the Colored People upon the 
authorities of the State, where it properly belongs. This course 
was, indeed a necessity, from the fact that no further pecuniary 
aid could be had from the Bureau, and the receipts from other 
sources had been: greatly curtailed. We believe, however, that 
the Association has laid the foundation of an excellent school 
system for the Colored People, and that most of the Schools will 
be sustained by them.’’® 


3. Virginia Yearly Meeting Advices Concerning the 
Education and Care of Negroes 


The efforts of Virginia Quakers in caring for their slaves may 

be divided into three rather distinct periods: 

(1) The first of these assumed the form of a moral or spiritual 
care. The slaves of Friends were treated kindly and much 
attention was given to their bodily comforts. Religious 
instruction was given in the home. 

(2) The second period may be called the period of emancipa- 
tion. Friends were generally led to believe that man 
should not be held in bondage, and they were urged to 
execute deeds of manumission. 
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(3) The third followed as a result of the second. By this time 
Friends were beginning to feel the great need for improve- 
ment in the economic and intellectual life of the liberated 
blacks. Accordingly, they were urged to establish schools 
and to attend to the education of the colored children. 

The first mention of slavery that occurs in the Virginia Yearly 

Meeting is of the year 1722, in the following query: ‘‘ Are all 
Friends clear of being concerned with importation of slaves or 
purchasing them for sale, do they use them well they are pos- 
sessed of, and do they endeavor to restrain from Vice, and to 
instruct them in the principles of the Christian religion ?’’*” 

No mention of slavery was made again until 1739, when the 

Yearly Meeting sent a note to the Friends of North Carolina to 
make inquiry concerning their treatment of the Negroes, ete.*® 

In 1740 the Virginia meeting advised those who held slaves ‘‘to 

use them as fellow creatures.’’ It was suggested that they should 
not make ‘‘too rigorous an exaction of all their labour.’’°® 
In 1758 Virginia Yearly Meeting complained that some were 
not careful to teach Christianity to their Negroes. The Virginia 
discipline of that year insisted ‘‘that none amongst us be con- 
cerned in importing, buying, selling, Holding or Overseeing 
slaves, and that all bear a faithful testimony against these, 
practices. ’’®° 

| ohn Woolman’s tract entitled Some Considerations on the 
Keeping of Negroes was circulated freely throughout Virginia, 
and the author himself visited the meetings of Virginia in 1757. 
The circulation of these tracts and the efforts of Woolman during 
his visits to the meetings throughout the State surely excited 
reflection on the part of Friends of the South. In 1757 he stated : 

‘< .. The next meeting we had was at Black Water; and so 

to the Yearly-meeting at the Western-Branch; when business 
began, some queries were considered, by some of their members, 
. to be now produced; and if approved, to be answered hereafter 
by their respective monthly-meetings.”’ 

These queries he states were ‘‘the Pennsylvania queries,’’ and 

57 Min. Va. Yr. Mtg., 21/VII/1722. 
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he explains that the committee appointed by the Virginia Yearly 
Meeting to examine these queries ‘‘made some alterations in 
them; one of which alterations was made in favour of a custom 
which troubled me.’’ He states further that the query was, 
‘* Are there any concerned in the importation of negroes, or buy- 
ing them after imported,’’ and that the Virginia Friends 
altered the query thus: ‘‘ Are there any concerned in the impor- 
tation of negroes, or buying them to trade in?”’ 

Concerning his efforts to stir the minds of the Virginia 
Friends to a fuller realization of their duty to relieve the hard- 
ship and afflictions of the Negroes, he again refers to his visit to 
the Yearly Meeting and states that, | 

‘As one query admitted with unanimity was, ‘Are any con- 
cerned in buying or vending goods unlawfully, imported, or 
prize goods?’ I found my mind engaged to say, that as we pro- 
fess the truth, and were thus assembled to support the testimony 
of it, it was necessary for us to dwell deep, and act in that wis- 
dom which is pure; or otherwise we could not prosper. I then 
mentioned their alteration; and, referring to the last mentioned 
query, added, as purchasing any merchandise taken by the 
sword, was always allowed to be inconsistent with our prin- 
ciples; negroes being captives of war, or taken by stealth, those 
circumstances make it inconsistent with our testimony to buy 
them; and their being our fellow-creatures, who are sold as 
Slaves, adds greatly to the iniquity.’’ 

Woolman sheds an interesting light upon the attitude of the 
Friends of this Virginia Yearly Meeting toward his views con- 
cerning slavery when he adds that ‘‘ Friends appeared attentive 
to what was said; some expressed a care and concern about their 
negroes; none made any objection by way of reply to what I 
said; but the query was admitted as they had altered it. As 
some of their members have heretofore traded in negroes, as in 
other merchandize, this query being admitted, will be one step 
further than they have hitherto gone.’’ 

In regard to the education of the Negroes in their possession 
he said: 

‘< . . aS we believe the scriptures were given forth by holy 
men, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and many of us 
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know by experience that they are often helpful and comfortable 
and believe ourselves bound in duty to teach our children to 
read them: I believe, that if we were divested of all selfish views, 
the same good spirit that gave them forth, would engage us to 
teach the negroes to read, that they might have the benefit of 
them: Some there were amongst them, who at this time, mani- 
fested a concern in regard to taking more care in the education 
of their negroes.’’*? 

Woolman’s presence in the Virginia Yearly Meeting must have 
induced a lively discussion among the members. In 1758 there 
is a complaint that some were not careful to teach Christianity 
to their Negroes. Again the Virginia discipline of this year 
demands ‘‘that none amongst us be concerned in importing, 
buying, selling, Holding or Overseeing slaves, and that all bear 
a faithful testimony against these practices.’’®? 

In 1759 appears the first of a long line of complaints about the 
general deficiency in the education of Negroes.®* 

In 1760 the question of religious instruction was stressed by 
Virginia Yearly Meeting, which inquired: ‘‘ Are all Friends clear 
of being concerned in the importation of slaves, or purchasing 
them for sale, do they endeavor to restrain them from vice, and to 
instruct them in the principles of the christian religion.’’® 

In 1763 the advice was a little more specific: 

‘\*‘It having been weightily recommended in this meeting to 
friends who are possessed of negroes, impartially to consider 
their Situation; and as the reports from the quarterly meetings 
state that there is a general deficiency in most places in instruct- 
ing them in the principles of the Christian Religion, it is the 
weighty concern of this meeting earnestly to recommend to the 
quarterly and monthly meetings, to have that unhappy people 
more immediately under their care and notice; and that they 
not only advise their masters & mistresses to use some endeavors 
towards their education, but also make a diligent inspection into 
their usage cloathing & feeding, earnestly desireing that their 
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state & station may more & more become the particular care and — 
concern of each individual.’’® 

It seems that the superior meeting endeavored ‘‘to put a stop 
to the further purchase of negroes,’’ and in 1765 it ‘‘coneluded to 
recommend the subject by an Epistle to Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings for their consideration.’’* 

We must not lose sight of the fact that Friends of Virginia 
recognized the value of the services of the Negroes in the culti- 
vation of their land and in the amassing of wealth. Thus, in 
1767 we are informed by a minute of the Yearly Meeting that 
there is a division of opinion regarding the purchase of Negroes: 

‘‘By the answer from the quarterly meetings to the minute and 
Epistle from the Yearly Meeting respecting the putting a stop 
to the further purchase of Negroes, it appears that friends are 
divided in their sentiments concerning the steps to be imme- 
diately taken in that important matter which being solidly con- 
sidered, and several weighty remarks made thereon, it is left for 
further consideration till the next sitting of the meeting.’’® 

Another minute states that, 

‘‘The matter respecting negros being again resumed, it appears 
that friends cannot at this time unanimously conelude upon 
issuing any injunctions, either with regard to purchasing or 
seting them free, it is therefore left under the consideration of 
friends till next Yearly Meeting to be then reconsidered, and in 
the meantime each individual are earnestly desired to be very 
careful not incumber themselves nor their posterity by any 
further purchases of them. ... and it is the advice of this 
meeting those who are possessed of them should use them with 
good tenderness, as fellow creatures, both with regard to the labor 
exacted from them and to cloathing them decently, and allow the 
food convenient for them, endeavoring both by example & pre- 
cept to impress upon their minds principles of morality & virtue. 
—And such as find a disposition in themselves to pay them 
wages as servants, or permit them to hire themselves, are encour- 
aged to cherish so good an inclination, as it may be the means of 
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paving, and fitting them for freedom if way should be open for 
that purpose.”’ 

A copy of the above minute was sent to the Quarterly, Monthly, 
and Particular Meetings.*® 

In spite of the fact that there was a division of opinion in the 
lower meetings regarding the practice of purchasing Negroes, the 
Yearly Meeting, the very next year, took a decided stand against 
the practice and agreed ‘‘that in order to prevent an increase of 
them in the Society, none of our members for the time to come 
should be permitted to purchase a Negro or other Slave without 
being guilty of a breach of our discipline and accountable for the 
same to their Monthly Meeting.’’® 

By 1768 Cedar Creek Quarterly Meeting had become aroused 
concerning the keeping of Negroes in slavery and desired the Vir- 
ginia Yearly Meeting to ‘‘advise what measures should be taken 
by such friends who are burthened by keeping them in Slavery, 
to clear themselves and their families from them.’’”® 

Virginia Yearly Meeting considered the matter which was 
referred to it by Cedar Creek Quarterly Meeting and reported 
that ‘‘it appears to be the sense of the meeting that any friends 
who find freedom may converse with those in authority, and en- 
deavour to find whether from their sentiments it is likely, an act 
of Assembly could be obtained for the above purpose, and such 
who make any progress therein are requested to report the suc- 
cess of their enquiries to our next Yearly Meeting.’’”* 

In spite of the fact that many Virginia Friends were greatly 
exercised about the keeping of slaves, they were aware of the 
existence of a law which prohibited their emancipation. In a 
Virginia Yearly Meeting minute, dated 1768, several Friends 
‘‘reported that they had conversed with some of the Burgesses to 
know their sentiments with respect to repealing a law which pre- 
vents the freedom of Negroes.’’ The minute stated further with 
regard to the repeal of the law and the disposition of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly that ‘‘tho many of them acknowledge the 
inconsistency and injustice of the practice; yet there does not 
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appear much prospect at present of obtaining such repeal; yet 
it is the sense of this meeting, that the matter should weightily 
rest on the minds of friends and that they embrace such oppor- 
tunities with them in authority as may offer... .’’” 

Upon the request of some of the lower meetings and after due 
consideration of the Yearly Meeting, a definite stand was taken 
in 1772, when the Yearly Meeting notified the Monthly Meetings 
that ‘‘it is the unanimous sense of this meeting that if any pos- 
sessing themselves members of our Society, shall purchase a 
negro or other slave with no other view but their own benefit or 
convenience, the Monthly-Meeting to which they belong ought to 
testify their disunion with such persons and practice until they 
condemn their conduct to the satisfaction of the Meeting.’’”* 

Virginia Friends were ever anxious to emancipate their slaves, 
and their discussions finally led the Yearly Meeting, in 1779, to 
declare that ‘‘it is our sense and judgment that we are loudly 
called upon in this time of calamity and close trial to minister 
justice and judgment to black and white, rich and poor, and free 
our hands from any species of oppression . . . we do therefore 
most earnestly recommend to all who continue to withhold from 
any their just right to freedom, as they prize their own peace and 
future happiness, to clear their hands of this iniquity, by exe- 
cuting manumissions for all those held by them in slavery who 
are arrived at full age, and also for those who may yet be in their 
minority,—to take place when the females attain the age of 
eighteen, and the males twenty-one years.’’"* 

By 1779 it was evident that many Negroes had been set free 
and that Friends were considerably exercised about the religious 
and pious education of their children. The lower meetings were 
advised : 

‘‘Wrom a desire to promote the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of such negroes and their children who have been restored 
to freedom, it is recommended to friends in their several Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, seriously to consider the circum- 
stances of these poor people and the obligations we are under 
to discharge our religious duties to them, which being disinter- 
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estedly pursued will lead the professors of truth to advise and 
assist them on all occasions, particularly in promoting their in- 
struction in the principles of the Christian religion and the pious 
edueation of their children, as also to advise them in their 
worldly concerns as occasions offer.’’ 

There was, evidently, a desire on the part of the Yearly Meet- 
ing to care for the children of those who had produced their 
wealth. This desire is evident by the statement that, 

‘‘We of the present generation are under strong obligations 
to manifest our care and concern for the offspring of those peo- 
ple, who by their labors have greatly contributed towards the 
cultivation of these Colonies, under the afflicting disadvantage 
of enduring a hard bondage, and many among us are enjoying 
the benefit of their toil.’’*° 

The Yearly Meeting was not pleased with the care that was 
given by the lower meetings to the matter of education. In 
handing down advice to these meetings in 1790 no distinction 
was made because of the color of the youth. <A portion of the 
advice is quoted: 

‘‘TIt appearing by accounts brought up from the quarterly 
meetings relating to the state of the Society that several defi- 
ciencies still continue, such as the want of due attendance of 
meetings and more care in the instruction of the youth, both 
black and white, notwithstanding the advice and labor which 
have been heretofore bestowed ; upon solid consideration thereof, 
and after several remarks being made, it is again earnestly and 
affectionately recommended to the preparative and other meet- 
ings not to relax in their endeavours to have the cause of those 
and other complaints removed, but that they redouble their 
diligence therein.’’’® 

In 1790 the following epistle was sent by the Yearly Meeting 
to London Yearly Meeting: ‘‘The situation of the Black people 
~ amongst us still claims our serious attention, and an increasing 
concern both manifestly spread over our meeting at this time to 
promote more effectually their religious instruction and improve- 
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ment in litterature, in order to Qualify them to become useful 
members of the Community.’’”’ 

By 1796 we find that the laws of Virginia are still a source of 
great annoyance to the Friends of the state: 

‘‘No complaint of any friend holding slaves where they can 
be lawfully liberated; and we hope friends bear a testimony 
against the practice, but altho some care has been extended to- 
wards the instruction and education of the black people under 
friends care, yet friends are too negligent in those respects.’’”® 

The feeling of dissatisfaction prompted the Meeting to appoint 
a committee to visit the Quarterly Meetings in an effort to 
‘strengthen the bonds of friends in promoting the former 
advices of the Yearly Meeting . . ..and also pressingly to recom- 
mend the education and religious instruction of the Young black 
people to their Serious attention.’’”® 

The following is interesting because it sheds light upon the 
efforts of these people to avoid the use of even a word that might 
have a tendency to interfere with the best interests of the cause 
which had become so dear to them: ‘‘The Meeting for sufferings 
also proposes the following alterations in the Queries viz—in the 
8th. querie, change the word ‘Negros’ to black people, also in- 
stead of ‘teach them to read’, insert,—give them a suitable lit- 
erary education.’’*° The revised 8th query, issued in 1801, is 
quoted: ‘‘Do any friends hold slaves, and do all bear a faithful 
testimony against the practice, endeavoring to instruct the black 
people under their care in the principles of the christian religion, 
and give them suitable litterary education.’’* The Yearly Meet- 
ing minute of 1801 advised all Friends to ‘‘endeavor to instruct 
the black people under their care in the principles of the chris- 
tian religion and give them a suitable litterary education.’’®? 

Robert Pleasants became greatly interested in the education 
of Negro children and contributed toward the support of a free 
school for them. We learn that he was, 

‘*.. . much concerned for the education of the minors who 
remained under Friends care, and the descendants of those who 
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had obtained their freedom, and appropriated the rents of 350 
acres of land, and ten pounds p* annum towards the support of 
a free school, under the care of friends for that purpose.’’** 

His interest was not confined wholly to the matter of educa- 
tion. The Yearly Meeting minute explains that, 

‘‘He emancipated upwards of eighty which he possessed—and 
through his patronage and interposition in their favour in courts 
of law, several Hundreds have had their claim to liberty estab- 
lished—his services on their account were various, and extensive 
—in laboring to promote among friends a due discharge of their 
incumbent duties toward them—in writing with other friends in 
soliciting the Legislature for a mitigation of the laws in their 
behalf—in affording the benefit of the law to those who were held 
in bondage with a legal right to freedom—and in holding up to 
the world a testimony against the principles & practice of slavery 
—many of his letters upon this subject are preserved, some of 
them addressed to persons high in office, and of extensive influ- 
ence in the State, with whom in the language of truth & christian 
simplicity he plead the cause of the oppressed.’’** 

In spite of the constant efforts of the superior meeting to pro- 
mote the educational interests of the Negro children, there was 
evidently a great deal of laxness on the part of a great number 
as the following indicates: 

(“On dipping into the state of the society our minds have been 
deeply impressed on account of the continued neglect of the edu- 
cation and religions of the black children under our care, and 
we feel renewedly engaged, afresh to recommend their care to 
friends, as a matter of importance not only as it relates to the 
said childrens benefit, but also to our own peace and growth in 
Pheitruen.’: 

The practice of seizing ‘‘free people of colour,’’ for the purpose 
of carrying them out of the state and selling them, was denounced 
by the Meeting for Sufferings. They were encouraged to peti- 
tion the General Assembly : 
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‘*.. on behalf of the minor Black People entitled to free- 
dom who are frequently deprived of their liberty; and free peo- 
ple of Colour, who on account of a defect in the Law are sub- 
ject to be carried out of the State and sold without hope of legal 
redress; and they are requested to give due attention to this 
important subject.’’’® ; 

The constant reference to the care and education of the ‘‘black 
children’’ must have softened the hearts of the members of the 
Society, for we learn in 1817 that, 

‘‘A tender concern has prevailed in regard to the care of the 
black children under the care of friends and earnest desires 
were felt that we may be encouraged to do all in our power to 
elevate their minds, and improve their habits by literary and 
religious instruction, and thus contribute to discharge our own 
important responsibility, promote their present and future well 
being, and soften the prejudices that have obtained against that 
destitute class of people in the publick mind.’’** 

However persistent the Yearly Meeting may have been in the 
matter of exciting a spirit of interest on the part of the members 
of the subordinate meeting, there was ever a need for renewed 
effort. The following Yearly Meeting minute sheds some light 
on the subject : 

‘The subject of neglect in regard to faithfully maintaining 
our Testimony against Slavery and extending the advantages of 
Edueation to the children of Colour, under our care, has excited 
a renewed Solicitude. Let us be encouraged dear friends, and 
encourage and strengthen one another, so to apply the divine 
precept, of doing unto this destitute class as we would desire to 
be done by, that we may contribute our due share of Labour 
towards improving their condition, and thereby stand approved 
in the sight of the great and universal parent of Mankind.’’** 

The Friends of London contributed toward the work of edu- 
cating the Negroes. The following is quoted: 

‘“‘By a communication received from friends in London, it 
appears that they have subscribed a sum of money for the pur- 
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_ pose of aiding friends here, in educating the people of colour, or 
in obtaining and defending their rights to liberty, to be. applied 
at the discretion of this meeting: William H. Pleasants, and 
Robert Crew are therefore appointed to draw for the said money, 
and place it in the hands of the Treasurer of this meeting.’’*® 

The following Yearly Meeting minute reports that, 

‘‘The friends appointed last year to draw for the money sub- 
seribed by the Friends of the Yearly Meeting in London, for the 
purpose of assisting this meeting in educating the children of 
people of color, or to aid in supporting their rights to freedom, 
reported that, they had sold a Bill for the sum of 11592. But 
as no information has yet been received of the acceptance of 
their Bill, it was thought best that the money should remain in 
the hands of their agent; and in order that the Benevolent in- 
tentions, manifested in making the subscription may be carried 
into effect; the following friends are appointed to take the sub- 
ject into consideration and report to a future sitting of the meet- 
ing, in what manner it may be applied, to wit, Robert Crew, 
William Davis Jr. Samuel Jones, David Bailey, James Hunni- 
eutt, Thomas Fanning, Chappel Binford, Thomas Harris and 
James Stanton.’’*° 

While we have no definite proof that the money which was sub- 
seribed by the London Yearly Meeting was used for the purpose 
0 educating the colored children of Virginia, we may be reason- 
ably sure that a satisfactory method of carrying out the wishes 
of these Friends was found. The Committee that was appointed 
to consider how the money might be most advantageously appro- 
priated reported: 

‘¢ . . that they have considered the subject and believed it 
would be best, that the Treasurer, together with a Committee to 
be appointed by the meeting, should be authorized to put it to 
interest, taking adequate Security, and that it be subject to the 
future orders of the Meeting for Sufferings.’’* 

In 1827 there was another concentrated effort to promote the 
education of the black children. The following minute was sent 
to all the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meetings: 
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‘*It is also sorrowful to observe that some of our members do 
not bear a faithful testimony against the uniquitous practice of 
slavery—and that the education of the black children under 
Friends care continues to be much neglected, we do earnestly 
desire and advise that friends may be individually engaged to 
clear their hands of so great an evil that they may be prepared 
to advocate the cause of a people so oppressed, and degraded; 
and to use such means as may be in their power to promote the 
education and instruction of the children, in order to elevate 
their minds from their present degraded condition.’’®? 


4. The Work of The Lower Meetings in 
Caring for the Negro 


The members of the Society of Friends have always held cer- 
tain customs that are peculiar to the Society. From the very 
beginning they were persecuted because of the methods, customs, 
and objectives that marked them as a peculiar people. In the 
face of persecution they seemed to thrive, and they stood ever 
ready to challenge those who interfered with the rights of the op- 
pressed of all races. In the following pages there will be an at- 
tempt to show what care for the Negro was exercised by the 
Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meetings of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

The following Concord Quarterly Meeting minute is typical 
of the many that show how the Society was opposed to the 
importation and buying of slaves: 

‘‘This meeting has been for some time under a concern by 
reason of the great Quantity of Negroes fetched and imported 
into this country and finding by our Discipline, that we as a 
Society are restricted from being concerned therein, do think 
it as reasonable that we should be restricted from being con- 
cerned in the buying of them when imported—and in order 
thereto, do agree to lay the same before our next Yearly Meeting 
for their serious consideration.’ 

In 1730 a Concord Quarterly Meeting minute reported that the 
matter relating to the purchasing of Negroes was considered by 
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the Yearly Meeting and that Concord was of the opinion that, 
‘*Friends ought to be very cautious of making any such pur- 
chases for the future; it being disagreeable to the sense of the 
Yearly Meeting.’’ Upon the receipt of this advice from the 
superior meeting, the Concord Quarterly Meeting recommended 
it ‘‘to the care of the several monthly meetings, to see that such 
who may be or are likely to be found in that practice, may be 
admonished and cautioned how they offend therein.’’®* 

A committee was appointed by Wilmington Monthly Meeting 
in 1760 to consider what advice should be given to Joseph Shall- 
eross who had purchased a Negro. The committee recommended 
that Joseph should ‘‘make satisfaction’’ to the meeting in the 
following manner: 

‘*Friends I have inadvertantly purchased a negro Boy con- 
trary to the advice of the Yearly Meeting: and am now sensible 
it is not consistent with true Christianity to enslave our Fellow 
Men and do purpose to do so no more. In confirmation whereof 
I do intend to use my endeavors to learn him to read and write 
and train him up in the Principles of the Christian Religion, 
also to learn him a trade or bring him up to Business whereby 
he may be able to get a comfortable living; and after the said 
Boy has arrived at the age of Twenty one years I will Leave it 
to Friends of the Monthly Meeting to judge when he ought to 
bertrees e779? 

While the Yearly Meeting urged Friends to free their slaves, 
the laws and the unwillingness of some of the Negroes to be 
freed frequently presented a difficult situation. A committee 
representing Wilmington Monthly Meeting was appointed to con- 
sider the case of a Negro woman who did not wish her freedom. 
Henry Troth, the owner of the Negro woman, had given bond to 
the Monthly Meeting. After conversing with the woman con- 
cerning her freedom, the Committee reported, 

‘that she still persists in her unwillingness to be free, and 
chooses rather to bear all the disadvantages and difficulties that 
may attend: her Bondage; whereupon after some consideration 
the Meeting apprehends they have discharged their duty, and 
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to be released from any further concern in the Matter; and the 
Bond that this Meeting received of Henry Troth is therefore 
returned to him.’’® 

It was a common practice for the slave dealers to seize the 
free Negroes and sell them again into slavery. In order to pre- 
vent such a practice, the Wilmington Monthly Meeting produced, 
in 1764, a ‘‘Blank Book’’ and appointed David Ferriss ‘‘to take 
charge of and therein enter all writings relating to the discharge 
and freedom of the Negroes that have been already made by any 
Friends belonging to this Meeting, and also all such as shall 
hereafter be made, that so the Negroes or their posterity if occa- 
sion require, may have recourse thereto for a full and true ac- 
evunt and proof of their freedom. And it is advised that the 
Ages of such Negroes and also of their Posterity as are free 
(upon their request) be likewise entered in the said Book: which 
is to be kept particularly for these or any other further purpose 
relating to the Negroes.’’®? 

In 1766 the interest in the welfare of the Negro was expressed 
in the 7th query. The answer to this query was passed from the 
Monthly Meeting to the Quarterly Meeting and from thence to 
the Yearly Meeting. The following is a report of the Concord 
Quarterly Meeting for 1766: ‘‘We believe clear of importing or 
purchasing Negroes of late, as to the latter part we cannot say 
much, other than they are sufficiently provided with food and 
clothing, and some are taught to read.’’** In 1767 Concord 
Quarter reported that ‘‘some children we understand are sent 
to school.’’®? A Fairfax Monthly Meeting minute dated 1767 
states that, 

‘‘Richard Holland and Joseph Plummer being possessed of a 
negro each, and being concerned of the Iniquity and great In- 
justice of keeping that people or any other in perpetual bondage, 
have in a Laudible manner, set them free, under restriction as 
the Law demands. .. . ’’?°° | 

In 1769 Thirdhaven Quarterly Meeting received a minute 
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from the Yearly Meeting advising it to disown such persons as 
buy or sell Negroes contrary to the former advice of the Yearly 
Meeting.*% 

A Wilmington Monthly Meeting minute dated 1770 mentions 
that David Ferris, Daniel Byrnes, and Joseph West were ‘‘by the 
last Will and Testament of our Deceased Friend Joseph Newlin, 
entrusted with the application of a sum of money towards free- 
ing a certain Negro Man called Toby, formerly held by the said 
Newlin and now in the possesion of a Man not of our 
Society. ’’?°? 

Joseph Newlin was no doubt one of the many Friends who 
were influenced by the persistent advices of the superior meet- 
ings to believe that the buying and selling of Negroes was wrong. 
It is evident that he made provision in his last will to correct 
the wrong which he committed, when he parted with the Negro. 

Four years after the receipt of advice, in 1769, concerning the 
advisability of disowning those who buy or sell Negroes, Third- 
haven Monthly Meeting reported ‘‘that divers appear in some 
measure convinced of the Iniquity of the practice but that too 
many are making excuses, to keep from doing Justice to that 
oppressed people.’’? 

Warner Mifflin, a member of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, 
was early impressed with the evil of holding slaves in captivity. 
His example of benevolent justice was followed by others among 
Friends until slavery practically ceased to exist in the Society. 
The spirit of men like Warner Mifflin kindled early the mighty 
flame which spread until it culminated in the year 1863 in Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Proclamation. In 1775 he started the movement 
in Duck Creek Monthly Meeting that led to the execution of one 
hundred fifty-three deeds of manumission, between 1775 and 
1788, in this meeting alone. During this time six hundred twenty 
Negroes were set free, and in almost every case provision was 
made ‘‘to teach or cause to be taught, the young ones to read the 
Bible. ’’ | 

The following deed of manumission was executed by Warner 
Mifflin on the ninth day of the first month, 1775: 
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“*T, Warner Mifflin, of Kent County, on Delaware, merchant, 
fully persuaded in my conscience that it is a Sin of a deep Dye 
to make Slaves of my fellow creatures, or to continue them in 
Slavery, and believing it to be impossible to obtain that Peace 
my Soul desires, while my Hands are found full of Injustice, 
as by unjustly, detaining in Bondage those that have as just 
and equitable Right to their Freedom and Liberty of their Per- 
sons as myself, Therefore for remedying the same I do hereby 
declare all the Negroes I have hereafter particularly named ab- 
solutely free, them and their Posterity, forever from me my 
Heirs Executors, Administrators, and every one of them. To 
Witt, Hannah, an antient negro woman; Ezekiel, a man about 
twenty-five years of age; Beniah, a negro man about twenty- 
seven years of age; Paul, a negro Man about twenty years of 
age; Nanny, a Negro Woman about thirty years of age; and her 
girl Hannah, about fourteen years of age; Daniel, her negro Boy 
about ten years of age; her Girl Jenny about five years of age; 
Girl Nanny about three years of age; Boy Abram about ten 
months old; negro Grace a woman about twenty-seven years of 
age; her Girl Betty about thirteen years of age; Henny her Girl 
about Seven years of age; her Boy Richard about seven years 
and nine months old; Girl Rebecca about three years old; hereby 
empowering them and each of them with full and free liberty to 
commence Suit in Law against me my Heirs, Executors, Ad- 
ministrators or any of us that may attempt to inthral, imbond- — 
age or deprive of them Liberty in any Respect by Colour or 
Pretence of Right derived from Me: and I do hereby convey to 
them and each of them all the Right, Power and Authority I 
have heretofore had to commence an Action against any Person 
that had heretofore got one of them out of my Possession and 
refused the delivery back again; each one to stand in the Place 
for him or herself that I have had to stand for them in behalf 
of my own Interest in the same Case, when they shall be en- 
tituled to recover all such Costs as they may be at in prosecu- 
ting the Suit from such of us as may attempt as aforesaid. And 
I do hereby also lay it as a Charge on the Consciences, of the 
Court or Jury before whom it may be brought that they par- 
ticularly adhere to this Evidence in behalf of the aforesaid 
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Negroes. But believing it to be my Duty to take upon myself 
the Power an authority of the young ones, to raise and educate 
them till they arrive to lawfull age, do therefore reserve that Pre- 
rogative over the Male till they arrive to twenty one years of age 
and the female till they arive to the ages of each eighteen years 
of age which I do hereby direct to be determined by the ages of 
each as particularly mentioned aforesaid, calling them the very 
age this Day that they are said to be about such an Age—And 
whereas a negro man named Solomon just came to Me (upwards 
of forty years of age) being left by my Grandmother Mary 
Mifflin to serve which of her Grand Children he pleased and by 
Letter just received from my Father Daniel Mifflin one of the 
Executors in her Will named informing me (he the said Solo- 
mon) made Choice of Me: I do also therefore hereby declare said 
Negro Solomon absolutely free from Me and my Heirs forever 
and do entitle him to all and every the Priviledges of the others 
on an attempt to deprive him as aforesaid. And whereas I have 
heretofore manumitted and set free my Negro man James, 
Woman Mariah and her chilldren Lydia and Manny, and also 
my Negro Girl Melissa which manumission or clearance I de- 
posited in the keeping of the Monthly Meeting of the People 
called Quakers of Duck Creek in this County, which I apprehend 
will be admitted to Record by Direction of said Meeting together 
with this, Now my desire is, that this being produced, or a Copy 
hereof certified by the Clerk for the time being to said Meeting, 
or in Case there should be no Monthly Meeting of and for Duck 
Creek a certified Copy from the Clerk of the Quarterly Meeting 
of said People called Quakers, to which Duck Creek monthly 
Meeting last belonged, certifying that such Record appeared, 
shall be adjudged, taken and accepted as full as I can enforce 
it, as if I was personally present and acknowledged the whole 
thereof. And such I desire that may have anything of the kind 
before them, that they may particularly attend to and distribute 
Justice impartially to the poor negroes and not wrest the mean- 
ing thereof (the consequence be to them that do otherways) my 
Intention being to clear them from Slavery to my heirs or assigns 
forever; believing Freedom to be their natural and just Right. 
To Which I do hereunto set my hand and affix my Seal this ninth 
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Facsimile of the deed of manumission of Warner Mifflin, of Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting, 1775. 
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Day of the first Month in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy five. 1775 
**Sealed and acknowledged 
in presence of us... | Warner Mifflin (Seal) ’’ 
Joseph Jenkins... 
Edward Cole... 
Record Examined Warner Mifflin’’** 

Wilmington Monthly Meeting appeared to be rather active 
in its efforts to free all Negroes in the possession of Friends. 
In 1776 the members of the Committee appointed to interview 
George Wallaston concerning the sale of a Negro reported that 
‘‘he appears disposed to set the Negro at Liberty if he can pro- 
cure him from the person he sold him to.’’ The committee was 
‘*desired to assist George in procuring the Negroes freedom and 
report to our next meeting.’ 

Regardless of the constant advice of the superior meeting 
their education was frequently neglected by the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings. The following is a part of a Warrington and 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting minute: ‘‘Clear of Importing or buy- 
ing of Negroes & those amongst us are generally well used as 
to food and raiment, but their education is much neglected, tho. 
some care is taken therein.’ 

It is unreasonable to suppose that there was no opposition to 
the practice of setting free the Negroes. In many instances they 
represented the greater part of their earthly possessions. A 
committee of women Friends visited one, Mary Harrison, of East 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting, who had ‘‘about 20 negroes old & 
young. She s* She is not as yet convineed of an Error in Keep- 
ing them, nor don’t appear any ways Dispos’d to Discharge 
them.’’1°7 

Some of the meetings were more fortunate than others in ear- 
rying out the letter of the discipline in regard to slavery. In 
1777 the Wilmington Friends who were appointed to visit those 
who held slaves reported: ‘‘Several have been manumitted 
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within compass of this meeting since last year and that they 
know of none, now held in Bondage amongst us.’’?°° 

Friends of Delaware were especially active in promoting the 
interests of those who were manumitted. Committees were 
formed to aid the freed men in securing an education. In 1777 
John Lewden was assisted ‘‘. . . in extending the needful care 
over the negroes whom he has Manumitted.’’ The report of the 
committee stated that ‘‘they have been with John and he seems 
disposed to give them some learning. . . .’’1°° 

The urgent advices of the superior meetings, with reference to 
the care and education of the Negro, were consistently handed 
down to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. The following is 
a portion of an extract from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
Concord Quarterly Meeting: 

‘*To Friends in their several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
seriously. and attentively to consider the circumstances of such 
Negroes and their children who have been restored to freedom, 
and the obligations we are under to discharge our religious duty 
to them; which being disinterestedly pursued will aid the pro- 
fessors of Truth to advise and assist them on all occasions, par- 
ticularly in promoting their instruction in the Principles of the 
Christian Religion, and the Pious Education of their Children: 
as also to advise them in respect to their engagements in worldly 
concerns as occasion offers: and that Friends of judgment and 
experience may be nominated for this necessary service.’’**° 

Upon the receipt of this Yearly Meeting extract a committee 
was formed to consider the circumstances of the freed Negroes. 
The committee’s report in 1779 was as follows: 

‘“We of the Committee appointed in the case of Free Negroes 
agree to Report, That we in Company with the Friends appointed 
in the several Monthly Meetings have performed a general visit 
to such of them as have been restored to freedom, ... and in 
many places—to a good degree of satisfaction as they expressed 
a grateful sense of Friends care on their account—and find that 
there are some who have Children, and not of ability to give them 
schooling ;— And many who do, and we expect will stand in 
need of advice and assistance respecting their outward affairs, 

108 Min. Wilmington Mo. Mtg., 16/VII/1777. 
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and some who have been manumitted a considerable time and 
likely to do well— And we also propose that each Monthly 
Meeting may appoint two or more experienced Men Friends and 
two Women Friends to have the oversight of such Free Negroes 
as are willing to accept of Friends’ care, to advise and caution 
them respecting their Religious duty and all other parts of their 
conduct, that they may make a right use of the liberty which by 
the disposal of Divine Providence is restored to them: the in- 
struction and Schooling of these Children, and placing them out 
to Trades or otherwise. Also a Subscription be made as occasion 
may require by the Members of each Monthly Meeting to pay for 
Schooling their Children, and to assist in things necessary for 
their going to School, and for the relief of such Negroes, who by 
reason of old age and infirmity cannot support themselves, and 
such young ones whose parents are dead, or cannot provide for 
themselves. ’’*™ 

Four years later the situation of the Negro in Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting was described as follows: ‘‘The weighty subject 
respecting Free Negroes and their Offspring appears to be at- 
tended to—and one meeting says they believe none of their chil- 
dren fit for Schooling are neglected, as they have a sufficient fund 
for that purpose, and another mentions a considerable sum 
secured for two Negroes formerly manumitted.’’*” 

Duck Creek Friends were not content to set free their slaves. 
A committee was appointed to labor for the ‘‘spiritual and tem- 
poral’’ good of those who were released. The members of this 
committee, after several meetings, were impressed with the 
weighty responsibility which was theirs. We learn that, 

‘*As most of the committee who were members of this meeting, 
had been more or less concerned in the oppression of this People, 
some having many years back sold negroes that were yet living, 
and in a state of Slavery, some having Released of them at an 
advanced age, and made no restitution, some by the conduct of 
Predecessors, holding Estate which appeared to have been gath- 
ered in part through oppression; and the great neglect of this 
Peoples Christian and School Education Reviving with concern 
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Friends minds were impressed with a sense that Justice had not 
enough been attended to.’’1* 

It was the custom at this time to establish religious meetings 
for Negroes. These religious assemblies led, no doubt, to a more 
concerted movement to promote the educational interests of the 
black man. The following minute gives a fairly accurate idea 
of the extent to which these meetings were held. Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting reported as follows: 

‘*.. . accordingly we appointed meetings for such as were 
Contiguous, at the Meeting Houses of Duck Creek, Little Creek, 
Murtherkill, Three Runs, and Coal Spring and agreeable thereto 
had meetings with (as was supposed) about forty of them at 
Duck-Creek on the 3" day the 28" of the fourth month last, the 
day following at Little Creek, with near seventy of them; the 
next day at Murtherkill, where there were supposed to be an 
Hundred, next day at Three Runs, with near forty, the day fol- 
lowing at Coal Spring, with upwards of Twenty after which 
John Cowgill, and Elizabeth Bowman accompanyed five of the 
Quarterly Meetings Committee down to the family of a Friend 
Daniel Mifflin in Virginia, and appointed a meeting at his house, 
for such as he had released from a state of Slavery, and at the 
time appointed about Fifty assembled, the day following (being 
the day the said Family holds a meeting for Worship) The 
Blacks residing on this Friends Plantation were generally col- 
lected ; after which proceeded to visit them at their several places 
of abode, . . . and the said negroes being generally acquainted 
thereof, attended with others that were in a state of Slavery to 
amount of near One Hundred... .’’*** 

Warrington and Fairfax Quarter appointed a committee in 
1778 to ‘‘consider the circumstances of such Negroes & their chil- 
dren as have been restored to freedom.’”*** This committee was 
directed to ‘‘assist such, particularly in promoting their Instruc- 
tion in the principles of the Christian Religion, & the Pious Edu- 
cation of their children, also to advise them in respect to their 
wordly concerns as occasion may require. .. .’’278 
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Gradually the Meetings assumed that their members should 
pay the freed Negroes for the service which they rendered while 
slaves. In 1778 Wilmington Monthly Meeting appointed 
referees to consider the case of a member who had not done jus- 
tice to Negro Tom, whom he had kept in bondage for fifteen years. 
The referees agreed ‘‘that George should pay into the hands of 
such person or persons as the Monthly Meeting may appoint as 
Trustees for said Negros servitude in order that it may be ap- 
plyed to the best advantage for the use and Benefit of the Said 
Negro Tom.’’ The Meeting approved the recommendation of the 
referees and stated that sixty pounds should be paid to Negro 
Tom"? 

The committee in charge of free Negroes in Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting in 1779 ‘‘. . . report that they have that ser- 
vice weightly before them, particularly respecting the Education 
of the young ones, but have not obtained the full number of such 
to be handed to the ensuing Quarter according to that Meetings’ 
request, that some are put to School who Improve well in Learn- 
ing which affords encouragement. . . .’’78 

In 1779 Thirdhaven Quarterly Meeting expressed a concern 
**for the further Instruction & Encouragement of Negroes,’’ and 
it was suggested that the ‘‘several Monthly Meetings, take under 
consideration the expediency of appointing meetings for that 
purpose and report their care therein to next Quarter.’’!?® 

In Nottingham Monthly Meeting a report of 1779 stated that 
‘*. . it was Recommended to the Monthly Meetings to be par- 
ticular in their care respecting the education & Schooling of 
the Free Negroes within the compass of each Monthly Meet- 
mprs ee 
By 1779 Warrington and Fairfax Quarter reported that, 

. it appears that the Religious Education of such Negroes 
& their Children as have been restored to freedom hath been 
attended to & a visit performed to most of them to good satisfac- 
tion, & there appears to be a hopeful prospect that those who have 
them under their immediate care will comply with Friends’ ad- 
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vice with respect to their school education. Some care hath been 
taken therein.’’??4 

The Wilmington Monthly Meeting committee reported in 1779 
‘that some of their children are sent to School. All those that 
are young under Friends’ care some Endeavours are used to give 
them useful learning.’’*? 

So enthusiastic were the Friends in their efforts to free their 
Negroes that they were frequently advised to purchase those that 
had been sold into slavery, in order that they might set them 
free. Cecil Monthly Meeting made the following report in 1780: 
‘‘The care of the negro being again Resumed and a Solid eonfer- 
ence held thereon it appears to be the Sense and Judgment of 
this meeting that Robert George should purchase the Negro in 
order that he may have freedom if not to be obtained, other- 
WihGe ec et 

Manumissions had by 1780 been secured in most places. There- 
fore the next step in the fight for justice to the black people was 
that of educating them. Their efforts, however, were frequently 
met by bitter opposition. This was especially true in Virginia. 
The scarcity of good teachers was frequently the cause of much 
worry. In 1780 Robert Haines, Chairman of the Committee 
appointed to the care of Negroes in Fairfax Quarter, reported, 

‘«, . that they have several of them met & conferred together 
ont the occasion & find that some care hath been extended therein 
& that what seems mostly to be wanting is the School education 
of their children occasioned in part by the want of suitable 
Teachers for that purpose.’’?”* 

While Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting spoke dis- 
couragingly of the progress that had been made in visiting the 
free Negroes, it reported that ‘‘some attention is given to the 
Pious and School Education of some of the Youth by such 
Friends as have them under their Immediate care.’’?”° 

Cedar Creek, Virginia, Monthly Meeting, as early as 1782 en- 
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couraged the ‘‘promotion of suitable schools,’’ but it reported 
that nothing ‘‘is done respecting Schools.’’?° 

In 1780 Robert Haines, Chairman of the Committee in care of 
Negroes in Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, reported 
that the scarcity of teachers was the cause of much of the lack of 
progress in educating these people.??* Two years later, in 1782, 
he again made a report. By this time, in spite of the fact that: 
schools were scarce, some progress had been made. He stated: 

‘“We of the Committee appointed on Negroes mostly met and 
agree to report that on enquiry it appears that a good degree of 
care has been extended toward this people in most places under 
our care, and that there appears a good disposition in most of 
their Masters and Mistresses to bring them to Meetings and to 
give them School learnings, some of them can read, but that. part 
of their education is much prevented for want of Schools, all 
appear to have been manumitted except a few of them their mis- 
tresses only having a right of membership. . . .’’1*8 

Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting sent the following 
advice to the several Monthly Meetings in 1782: ‘‘That they 
endeavour to compleat their release from bondage, promote their 
School learning and religious Instruction as also to advise and 
assist them in their outward concerns and render accounts of 
their situation to the Quarterly Meeting when needful. . . .’’!”° 

The severe laws of Virginia and the scattered settlements may 
have prevented the establishment of schools in that state. Cedar 
Creek Monthly Meeting reported in 1784 as follows: | 

‘‘The Committee appointed to visit friends who hold slaves, & 
to forward the Establishment of Schools, reported that they had 
complied with the appointments, & that there appeared but little 
prospect of the negroes being set free, nor of the establishment 
of suitable Schools, for educating the youth, notwithstanding, 
from a hope, that further labour may be of use toward promot- 
ing these desirable objects, the committee is again continued to 
the service.’’?*° 
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The following is an”*extract of the will of William Bowers of 
Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting: 

‘*T give and bequeath unto the Society of the people called 
Quakers belonging to Thirdhaven Meeting, the whole of my 
negro man slave named Peter, and one other negro man slave 
named Emanuel, one negro woman Slave named Rose, one other 
negro woman Slave named Sall and one other negro woman Slave 
named Phillis, one negro boy Slave named Isaac, one negro girl 
Slave named Beck, one other Negro girl Slave named Alice & one 
other negro girl Slave named Sall— And it is my will and de- 
sire that Immediately after my Decease the s? negro Slaves be 
considered as the property of the s* Society of the People called 
Quakers, and that my executor hereafter named do deliver the s? 
negroes on Demand into the Possession of the s? Society.’’ 

Upon the decease of William Bowers a committee was ap- 
pointed by Thirdheaven Monthly Meeting. It was directed to 
proceed to ‘‘demand and receive the s‘ negros of William McCol- 
lum, the executor of the s* Deceased and if no obstruction appears 
to forthwith discharge such of them as are of suitable age and 
to provide proper places for the young ones and produce a 
manumission for the whole of them. . . .’’**? 

The Monthly Meeting, in an effort to carry out the wishes of 
William Bowers in his last will, petitioned the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland in an effort to obtain the freedom of his slaves. 
The Monthly Meeting Committee reported that, 

‘They attended and presented a petition which after a second 
reading was rejected from an Opinion of the unconstitutionality 
of granting the same, and no prospect appearing that anything 
further can be done at present in obtaining the freedom of the 
negros, their case is referred to the care of the Committee who 
have the care of Negros. . . .’’1*? 

Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, of the state of Delaware, ap- 
. pointed a committee to unite with a committee of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting for the purpose of presenting a memorial to the 
General Assembly of the state, in the interest of the oppressed 
Negroes. They were admitted by the Speaker, and on the 9th of 
January, 1786 they ‘‘presented the memorial signed by 214 
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Friends.’’ One of the members read the memorial, which was 
well received, and they were informed that it would be ‘‘taken 
under consideration.’’?** 

Apparently Friends of Delaware were not satisfied with the 
results of the first petition to the Assembly. Three months later 
another address in the interest of the Negroes of the state was 
presented : 

‘“To the General Assembly of the Delaware State ~ 

The Memorial & Address of the People called Quakers, 

Inhabitants of the said State— 

Respectfully Sheweth 

‘‘That having been long affected with the op- 

pression exercised over the black People by many inhabitants of 
this state, as also in other parts of this Continent, we have been 
anxiously solicitous for their Relief, and with Satisfaction ob- 
serve that a Sense of the Evil of withdrawing from them their 
just & natural Right of personal Freedom hath so far prevailed, 
that the Legislatures in several of the united states have inter- 
posed their Authority for the Abolition of Slavery— Encour- 
aged by which, and a persuasion that divers members of your 
House behold the enslaving our fellow men to be contrary to 
every Christian & Moral Obligation. We take the Liberty to 
address you on this very important subject earnestly desiring it 
may claim your most serious disinterested attention, and that in 
a Legislative capacity you will be pleased to apply a Remedy for 
removing the reproachful Evil. 

**Tt is well known that the African, many of whom have been 
inhumanly brought into Bondage amongst us, possess a consid- 
erable Territory, in which they enjoyed their Freedom; but 
thro’ the Avarice of professed Christians have been encouraged 
in Oppression & Tyranny one ovér another, and often being 
forced from their native Country, separated from their nearest 
Connection in Life, are subjected to a state of abject Slavery & 
severe Distress; many of whom and their offspring are now 
eroaning under oppressive Bondage in this Government.’’!** 

It is evident that many Negroes were held in slavery by the 
Quakers of Virginia as late as 1789, in spite of the fact that the 
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Yearly Meeting, in 1778; advised them to execute manumissions 
for them. The following Black Water Monthly Meeting minute 
was recorded in 1789: 

‘“Whereas the practice of holding Mankind in a State of 
Slavery hath for many years past been considered by many of 
us the People called Quakers as inconsistant with the principles 
of the Christian religion and a violation of the divine command 
of doing to others as we would they should do to us, & after 
mature reflection many thought it their duty to set free the 
Slaves they held, & a concern on that acct. spreading amongst 
us the Members of Society of said People, a rule was at length 
made & agreed to that, none of our Members who obstinately per- 
sist to hold their fellow creatures in a state of Slavery should be 
continued in Membership.’’**® 

Cedar Creek, Virginia, Monthly Meeting the next year declared 
that ‘‘some hold Slaves and others do not bear a faithful Testi- 
mony against the practice and the Education of the young 
Negroes not enough attended to.’’*° 

In an effort to improve the ‘‘low state’’ of the black people, 
Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting appointed a committee in 1790 to 
‘*nay a visit to them in their families and advise and encourage 
them as they see ocation also to admonish any professing 
amongst us who may be remis in their duty towards them.’’2*" 

The committee proposed that a ‘‘meeting may be appointed 
for'them to attend generally.’’ It was agreed that they should 
meet at Tuckaho Meeting House, and the Negroes were notified 
to attend.**® 

In the Baltimore Quarter a report of 1791 stated: ‘‘The school 
education of the Black peoples children appears backward, one 
report mentions much labour has been extended to provide suit- 
able schools for them though not accomplished ; some attempts to 
teach them in our families have been made but no great progress 
appears from thence.’’?*® 

In 1791 Joseph West, of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, gave 
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in his last will a sum of money to be used for the education of 
Negro children. A part of the extract follows: 

‘‘T give and Bequeath unto the mo” meeting of the People 
called Quakers in the aforesaid Borough of Wilmington & their 
Successors eleven Ounces & a quarter of Gold (or the value 
thereof as afores’.) it being now in a Bill from Samuel Starr to 
me, & by the s? meeting to be put out to use, & the use or Interest 
arising therefrom, to be apply’d from time to time by the s? 
meeting, towards the Schooling of Negro, Molatto, & other poor 
children.’’?*° 

The frequent urging of the Yearly Meeting was largely respon- 
sible for the establishment of a school in the Baltimore Quarter 
in 1792: 

‘*We know of none of our members holding Slaves except some 
few doubtful cases; we believe those under Friends care are suit- 
ably provided for except in a too great neglect of their school 
education, which is said in one account to be under care, and that 
a school is opened for their instruction, and some eare is said to 
be taken respecting their spiritual & temporal welfare.’’**4 

The oppressive laws of Virginia did not seem to dampen the 
efforts of the Southern Virginia Friends. In 1792 Robert Lang- 
ley, of Gravelly Run Meeting, possessed a number of Negroes. 
Therefore, a committee was appointed to visit Langley because 
he did not ‘‘shew a disposition to do much if anything for their 
enlargement and education.’’**? 

Kennett Monthly Meeting, in 1793, appointed Jacob Greane, 
Stephen Logue, W™. Harvey, Wm. Lamborn, Samuel Harlan, 
Jas. Jackson, and George Passmore to inquire about the negroes of 
the meeting and ‘‘produce a full account of their number, Ages 
& circumstances respecting their religious Education & School- 
learning & if way opens visit those capacitated to receive it & 
report of their care to next meeting.’’** 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting reported in 1794: ‘‘No slaves 
amongst us, and those few Blacks who have had their freedom 
secured are provided for as to food & raiment, but a more close 
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attention to their Religious & School education appears need- 
Tule 

In 1798 the efforts of the Wilmington, Delaware, Friends re- 
sulted in the establishment of an evening school for Negroes. 
The committee reported : 

‘‘That notwithstanding the Season seemed so far advanced for 
opening an evening School, as hardly to afford a prospect of 
much advantage, yet there was an unwillingness to let it wholly 
pass over without a trial, & therefore on the 19th. of last month 
one was opened in friends School house, under the direction of 
a special Committee, and taught by Zachariah Jess, & is to be 
continued through the present week; money has been raised by 
subscription to pay the expence.’’!*® 

The committee came to the conclusion that the experiment was 
worth while and that Friends should not be discouraged in their 
attempt to make the Negro less ignorant. The report continued 
as follows: 

‘‘F'rom the trial that has been made, so far from there being 
eause of discouragement, we believe friends should be animated 
to a more particular attention to this duty, the consideration that 
this Class of our fellow men are in such a State of Ignorance as 
to be thereby precluded from many of the Comforts of life, from 
the proper care of their own affairs & the knowledge which might 
guard them against evils, are with the earnestness which some of 
them discover for information, causes which we think ought to 
incite us to be attentive to such means, as will promote this learn- 
ing & information, We thought it proper to bring the subject 
before our respective meetings from a hope that the necessary 
pecuneary aid may not be withheld when at a suitable time it 
may appear proper again to open such a School. 

‘3 mo.; 9th: 1798, Signed on behalf of the Committee 

Samuel Canby 
, Hannah Mendinhall’’**® 

Hight months later another committee reported that, 

‘¢, . it will be best to open an evening School in friends’ 
School House, for the benefit of those who have arrived at Suit- 
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able age, during three months, the ensuing Season, the expence 
to be paid out of the Monthly Meeting Stock, or by voluntary 
Subscription, as the meeting may direct. . . .’’24 

The following interesting report of the Committee was submit- 
ted to the Wilmington Monthly Meeting in 1798: 

‘‘Pursuant to our appointment, we have several times met, and 
seperated some of our members to enquire into the particular 
Circumstance and situation of the black people residing in this 
Town, who reported about forty families, in which are upwards 
of fifty Children, mostly young, they generally have the neces- 
saries of life. 

‘‘ After a free conference & weighty consideration of the Sub- 
ject refer’d to us, we agreed to represent to the meeting our 
sense, that one means of promoting their real good, will be to 
extend a continued care in the Schooling their Children, and as 
the funds for Schooling the poor are considerable, we think the 
Committee appointed to this service should be incited to a dili- 
gent care in order that all those of suitable age should be intro- 
duced into some or all our Schools. 

‘‘ And as a further means of manifesting our care and sympa- 
thy for this class of our fellow men, we think it might be truly 
usefull to open a night School in the winter Season for those who 
are grown to mature years, the Master to be compensated by vol- 
untary Contributions, this expence would be inconsiderable, but 
might be obviated if some of our members should be found will- 
ing to under take the service by rotation.’’**8 

Wilmington reported in 1798 that they were ‘‘clear of import- 
ing, purchasing, or holding mankind as Slaves . . .’’, and ‘‘con- 
siderable attention paid to the Schooling their Children & some 
eare taken to encourage them in a religious & virtuous life.’’+*® 

The following report of the committee, which was appointed to 
superintend the work of the evening school, gives a rather com- 
plete picture of the nature of the work that was, undoubtedly, 
done in other meetings in this and other states: 

‘‘In pursuance of our appointment we agreed with Zachariah 
Jess to teach an evening School three Months for sixty Dollars, 
"147 Tbid., 11/X1/1798. 
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including firewood, pens & ink, which was accordingly opened 
after our Monthly Meeting in the 11 mo; last, and has been gen- 
erally attended by 20 or 30, of the black People, the Committee 
in their attention to this Concern, have with Satisfaction to ob- 
serve to the meeting, that many of the Scholars have manifested 
much industry & attention, & made considerable advance in 
learning, affording ground to hope that the care of friends in 
promoting this School, may be very useful to them, as well as 
encouragement to this concern at a suitable time. 

‘‘The money remaining from last years Subscription with that 
received from several persons who sent their Servants & Slaves, 
is intended to be applied in part payment of the above sum, & 
the remainder, viz 44 Dollars 72 Cents to be discharged by an 
order on the treasurer. 

‘On resuming the Subject of our appointment as in the Min- 
ute of the Monthly Meeting in the 1 mo: last year, it is appre- 
hended that the continued Care of a Committee to advise & 
admonish them respecting their outward affairs, as circumstance 
& occasions may require will be of use to them. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee Caleb Seal 
Rebecca Wood.’’?*° 

At a special Meeting for Sufferings held in Baltimore the 5th 
of the 12th month, 1801, a memorial was addressed to the Legis- 
lature of Maryland in the interest of the free Negroes, who were 
frequently taken to other states and again sold into slavery: 

‘‘To the General Assembly of Maryland. 

‘‘™he Memorial of the representatives of the people called 
Quakers on the Western Shore of Maryland, and the adjacent 
parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, convened in the City of Bal- 
timore, the 8th of the 12th. month 1801. 

‘*Respectfully represents 

‘‘That united with our brethren on the 
continent, and other parts of the World, in the belief concurrent 
with the Constitution of the United States, and most of the indi- 
vidual states that ‘Liberty is the natural and inalienable right of 
all men,’ and impressed with an apprehension of religious duty, 
we believe it right to hold up to your view the distressing and 
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sorrowful consequences of a contrary opinion and practice.— 
Many of the African race, who by the Laws of this State are sub- 
jected to the absolute will and disposal of such as hold them in 
bondage, have been of late inhumanly torn from every near and 
dear connection, and conveyed to distant states and even into 
foreign countries— And we have reason to believe, that under 
cover of those laws, numbers of those who have been restored to 
Liberty, their natural rights have been by unprincipled men, 
seized and sold to those engaged in this inhuman traffic; who 
have carried them beyond the reach of Laws made for their 
protection— 

‘We do not wish to entangle on the subjects, which have been 
for a considerable time very affecting to our minds, but are 
solicitous that in your deliberations, it may be your concern, to 
seek for that Wisdom which ean alone rightly direct, and is de- 
seribed by an Apostle to be ‘first pure, then peaceable, gentle 
and easy to be entreated full of merey and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrocy.’ ”’ 

‘*Signed by direction and on behalf of the Meeting aforesaid 

By William Stabler, Clerk.’’+*? 

In 1802 a minute of the Meeting for Sufferings held in Balti- 
more would indicate that the efforts of Maryland Friends, while 
not productive of immediate results, were nevertheless sowing 
the seeds which were to sprout in later years. Evan Thomas, on 
behalf of the committee which was appointed to present a me- 
morial to the Legislature, reported that it was presented to the 
House of Delegates ‘‘where it was read and committed.’’ He 
stated further that the committee ‘‘had since been informed that 
a Bill relating to the Subject had passed the House, and that it 
was afterwards lost in the Senate by a small majority.’’?°? 

There were no schools for Negroes under the care of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting in 1802. Several ‘‘mixed schools’’ were taught 
by members. A part of the report of the committee was as 
follows: 

‘‘We the committee appointed having visited the Families of 
friends amongst us generally who have of the Black People 
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under their care have agreed to report that the visit afforded 
much satisfaction to our own minds believing that considerable 
attention has been paid to their right education. We also report 
on the subject of the State of Schools amongst ourselves that 
there are several mixed Schools taught by members of our Society 
within the verge of this Monthly Meeting but it appears that 
there are none under the direction thereof. . . .’’1% 

By 1802 the members of Fairfax Monthly Meeting were 
‘“mostly carefull to bear a Testimony against Slavery,’’ and one 
account mentioned ‘‘an instance of Hiring a Slave’’ who was 
‘‘under care.’’ Those who were set free were ‘‘generally pro- 
vided for and their school learning measureably attended to.’’!°4 

The fact that some members were guilty of distilling spiritu- 
ous liquors and that others were too lax with regard to the edu- 
eation of the ‘‘young black people’’ were matters of grave con- 
cern to Black Water Monthly Meeting. However, in 1803 a 
minute declared that ‘‘their appears an increasing concern to 
rest on most of their minds in respect to the education of the 
young black people as also that of spirituous liquors.’’?*° 

The following is taken from a clause in the will of a member 
of Western Branch Monthly Meeting. Provision was made 
for the care of his black people during the existence of the un- 
favorable laws, and he further directed that manumissions should 
be executed for the adults who might choose to become free: 

**T direct that the black People which I possess and are by Law 
in a State of Slavery shall remain in possession of my Wife and 
Child or Children, as the case may be during the present obnox- 
ious and unfavorable Law to their free enjoyment of Liberty, 
unless any of them who may have attained to full age, and are 
of sound mind, may chuse to be emancipated, and take their 
chance, in that case, I direct that my Executor shall execute 
manumissions for them in Legal manner, which shall be as valid 
as if I had executed them myself, and during the Time which my 
said Black people may remain in the possession of my Wife & 
son, I expressly direct that they shall act with and towards them 
agreeable to the direction of such of my friends as may be de- 
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picted by the Monthly Meeting to which I belong for that pur- 
pose to see that justice is done them, as near as the nature of the 
ease will admit and whenever the Law may become more favor- 
able so that in the judgment of the said Monthly Meeting it may 
be expedient to make them legally free, I direct and expressly 
enjoin my Heirs & Executors, to execute compleat manumissions 
for the whole of them so as to enable them to enjoy all the privi- 
leges which the Law may allow.’’?*® 

Little Falls Monthly Meeting Committee appointed to extend 
care relative to the education of the Negroes reported : 

‘“We have paid attention to our appointment and feel a com- 
fortable hope, the subject has obtained such place in the minds 
of friends, that the few children of that description within our 
limits, have received, and are likely to receive more of the advan- 
tages of education than has hitherto been their privilege.’’+*" 

In spite of the fact that Friends of Maryland had not suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to secure legislation for the relief of the 
Negroes, they were of the opinion that their efforts had not been 
in vain. I am quoting a minute of the Baltimore Meeting for 
Sufferings, dated 1810: 

‘It is with satisfaction we add that altho nothing is yet ob- 
tained in the form of a Law, for the relief of the distressed de- 
scendants of the African race amongst us; yet we are fully of 
opinion that a considerable benefit has resulted from the present 
movement of Friends, by bringing the sufferings of these people 
into view.’’?°§ 

Again, in 1816, six years later, the following Meeting for Suf- 
ferings minute concerning their efforts to relieve the black man 
was reported: 

‘* Although we have to regret that the application of Friends 
has thus, at the present time failed, yet we are comforted in the 
firm belief, that the principle of justice is making its way in the 
minds of many of those who still withhold from these people 
their just rights—that an increasing sentiment of tenderness and 
sympathy towards them is manifesting itselfi— And that the 
cause of this oppressed race is gaining new and able advocates, 
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amonpst the liberal minded in different parts of the state 
of Maryland.’’?°® 

In 1812 Jacob Broom, a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, bequeathed one thousand dollars to the overseers of the 
Friends Meeting at Wilmington, Delaware, for the purpose of 
aiding two Wilmington institutions. Five hundred dollars of 
this amount was left for the use of the Female Benevolent So- 
ciety, and five hundred was to be used to support a school for the 
instruction of Negroes. The Overseers and the School Commit- 
tee agreed that, 

‘*’ . . So long as the associations aforesaid shall continue and 
shall perform the objects of their Institution to the satisfaction 
of the Monthly Meeting (under whose Guardianship the sa’d 
Donations appear to have been placed) the Overseers of this 
Meeting or some Person or Persons by them authorized shall re- 
ceive the Interest arising on the said Donations and pay the same 
over annually to the Trustees or acting committees of the said 
Associations for the uses thereof respectively.’’?®° 

An Indian Spring Monthly Meeting minute relative to the re- 

port of the Committee, which was appointed to encourage an im- 
provement in the methods of educating the Negroes, stated that 
the Committee ‘‘were comforted with an evidence that the con- 
cern was owned throughout.’’?* 
’ There is much evidence to prove that, regardless of the diff- 
culties that were met in their efforts to establish schools, the edu- 
eation of the Negroes did receive considerable attention and that 
much of the instruction was given in the home. Committees were 
delegated to visit the members and make a report of their find- 
ings. If members neglected the education of their Negroes, 
renewed effort was made to try to correct the fault. 

In Baltimore Monthly Meeting, in 1816, Friends were ap- 
pointed to visit those who kept slaves. They had the ‘‘satisfac- 
tion to find that the concern is pretty generally attended to by 
Friends, many of them progressing in their school learning, but 
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some instances of neglect are apparent, and further exertion 
must be acknowledged to be necessary by most.’’?® 

Indian Spring, as late as 1816, attributed much of the neglect 
with respect to education to the scarcity of schools, and called 
attention to the practice of instructing them at home: 

‘‘The committee appointed in 8rd. month last on the subject 
relative to the education of the African race in friends families 
produced the following report: viz. ‘We of the committee ap- 
pointed on the subject of the education of the African race in 
friends families agree to report, that from the scarcity of schools, 
there are but few of our members who have it in their power to 
send them to school but we believe there are some who are alive 
to the concern and some who have considerably promoted their 
instruction at home.’ ’’2® 

In 1816 the Baltimore Monthly Meeting Committee was able 
to report that ‘‘there are nine Boys & ten Girls under the care 
of members of our Monthly Meeting, who generally can spell or 
read in the Bible & Some can write, and we apprehend an in- 
creasing disposition to improve the situation of such as are under 
friends care, is sensibly felt, by most of those who have the imme- 
diate charge of them.’’? 

Memorials had been presented to the Legislatures of other 
states previous to 1825, but few if any of them were more con- 
vineing and remonstrative than that which the Friends of Wil- 
mington sent to the Legislature of the state of Delaware in 1825: 

‘*To the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Delaware. 

‘‘The Memorial & Remonstrance of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Wilmington in the State of Dela- 
ware the 30th of 12 mo. 1825 

*“Respectfully Sheweth: 

‘‘That your memoralists considering the interest which the 
Legislature must take, in every subject, involving the rights and 
happiness of the people whom they govern, and believing it to 
be our imperious duty to maintain a righteous testimony against 
injustice and oppression, we earnestly solicit your attention to 
the subject of slavery which continues to exist in this Common- 

162 Min. Balt. Mo. Mtg., 12/VI/1816. 
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wealth ;—a subject that involves the present and future ages and 
generations yet unborn, a moral and political evil, on which the 
christian, the philanthropist and the statesman must ponder, 
with equal pain & solicitudes for it concerns, not only the civil 
and political relations of men to each other; but their relation 
also to that Being ‘from whom cometh every good and perfect 
gift. ’— 

‘‘The period is yet within the recollection of many of the 
present generation, when the American people believed it incum- 
bent on them to resist what they deemed an encroachment on 
their vested rights; and in justification of their conduct, they 
proclaimed before the Supreme Ruler of Nations, and in the face 
of the whole Universe, as truths self evident, that liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, were rights inherent, indefeasible and 
divine, and appertained to all men without distinction; and in 
support of these declarations, they solemly appealed to reason, 
to Justice, to the Christian religion, and to the great Arbiter 
of Nations. 

‘When, after a long and arduous conflict, the object was ob- 
tained, they ascribed their success to the behest of an Overruling 
Power, propitiated by the sincerity of their motives and ‘the 
justice of their cause’. Grateful for the favour, they solemly 
asserted the equal rights of man, and professed in the face of 
the whole world ‘The principles of universal Abolition’. It was 
then publicly declared ‘That no people can be bound to acknowl- 
edge and adore the invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of 
men, more than the people of the United States’. ‘Every step 
(it was said) they have advanced towards the character of an 
independent nation, seems to have been distinguished by some 
token of providential favour.’ They moreover professed and 
engaged that, ‘the foundations of the national policy should be 
laid in the pure and immutable principles of private morality ; 
and the preeminence of free governments exemplified by all the 
attributes which can win the affections of its citizens and com- 
mand the respect of the world’. These pledges of future just 
dealing and righteous government, so amply afforded in the 
crisis of danger, and during the grateful remembrance of divine 
favour, remain unredeemed.—Although some of the old states 
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have emancipated their slaves, they have been since, introduced 
into new ones. The slaves in the United States, at the close of 
the revolution, amounted to about half a million; They are now 
more than three times that number and the extent of surface 
subjected to this portentous evil, exceeds that of the whole thir- 
teen original states as now located. 

‘‘Thus, Slavery remains to be an attribute to this ‘free govern- 
ment.’—a system of injustice, which is not merely a slight en- 
croachment on the rights of man, but a total privation of them 
all_—In vain shall we seek in the annals of antiquity, and in the 
usages of the most barbareous nations, for a bondage so void of 
mercy, as that which pervades the largest portion of the Ameri- 
can Union :—for we believe it to be a truth, that in oppression, 
eruel suffering and degradation; Negro slavery remains without 
a parallel in the known world.—Excessive unrewarded labour, 
starvation, torture, chains & exile, are inflictions within the 
power of the master or his deputy.—The American slave, gen- 
erally speaking holds every earthly comfort at the pleasure of 
his owner ;—Wife, children, home, are to him precarious enjoy- 
ments; he is often deprived of them in a moment of time.—The 
degradation incident to his condition, is made a pretext for gov- 
erning him by the most eruel and iniquitous laws, whilst the 
means of instruction are withheld or prohibited. The abolition 
of that branch of the trade carried on with the coast of Africa, 
had an effect to enhance the price of slaves in the American 
market; and hence the raising of them for sale, has become a 
regular and lucrative business,.in many places in the United 
States :—a constant internal traffick is carried on, families are 
broken up, all the ties of kindred are torn asunder, and those 
victims of unparalleled injustice and cruelty, are driven under 
the whip and in fetters from state to state-——Even in the spot, 
where the National legislature convenes, and over which it exer- 
cises exclusive jurisdiction, the sound of the galling chains, 
mingles with the voice of the orator, boasting of the freedom of 
his country—And, to add to the deformity (if that be possible) 
of this monster of iniquity; to instruct a slave, or to emancipate 
him, is a violation of the law, in some parts of the Union, and 
punished as a crime !—Such is a part of the policy which was to 
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be founded ‘in the pure and immutable principles of private 
morality ’—Such are some of the traits of that ‘free government’ 
which was to be ‘exemplied by all the attributes, which can win 
the affections of its citizens, and command the respect of the 
world. ’— 

**To the state of Delaware belongs a large share of the incon- 
sistency, guilt and awful responsibility, which attach to this sub- 
ject: In her constitution, it is declared, that, ‘All men have by 
nature, the rights of enjoying and defending life and liberty, and 
of acquiring and protecting reputation & property ;’ and that ‘all 
courts shall be open, and every man for an injury done him in 
his reputation, person, movable and immovable possessions, shall 
have remedy by due course of law, and justice administered ac- 
cording to the very right of the cause.’—But, the descendants of 
Africa are men; and this state is therefore guilty of a palpable 
violation of these solemn engagements, by framing laws which 
operate unequally on this class of her citizens, both bond and 
free; whereby remedy is not obtained for injuries received, nor 
impartial Justice administered ; and also by withholding from the 
slave his best earthly inheritance. 

“‘Through a painful period of thirty years, her legislators 
have been interceded with by petitions and remonstrances; yet, 
without many of those pretexts alleged by other slave-states in 
defence of their conduct, and with a fair opportunity of dis- 
charging her share of the accumulated debt of righteousness, of 
justifying her by fruits, and thus fulfilling one of the highest 
trusts, ever committed to a political community; they have per- 
sisted in refusing the most obvious demands of justice, and thus 
imparted an air of fraud and imposture to professions publickly 
and solemnly made, in the face of the whole world.— 

‘*Your memorialists believe that a society having the power of 
framing its own laws, is liable to all the responsibilities of a 
moral person, and we view the rulers thereof, as the guardians 
in whose hands, these responsibilities repose :—To them is dele- 
gated the power of carrying into effect, the objects of our polit- 
ical association ; and amongst these, and occupying the first place, 
are universal justice and moral and intellectual improvement ; 
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and your memorialists are wholly at a loss to discover one reason 
for delaying to fulfill them. 

‘‘Shall we continue to degrade the slave, and then offer this 
degradation as a reason for perpetuating his sad condition, and 
even transmitting it to his offspring; whilst we withhold from 
him the means of moral and intellectual improvement! 

‘*In this state the number of slaves compared with that of the 
white population is small; and even avarice itself might give this 
as a reason for their emancipation. From the year 1790 to 1810 
there was a progressive decrease; but the last census presents 
us with the alarming fact, that they have latterly increased in 
numbers, and shows in relation to the whites, a comparative in- 
crease of five to one; thus affording additional reasons for the 
prompt interference of the Legislature—But whatever objections 
may be made to the liberation of the present generation of slaves, 
and however strong the grasp of cruel avarice may hold on hu- 
man flesh and blood, and call them property; yet, not the shadow 
of a claim can be supported to their posterity ;—no one will pre- 
tend that he possesses a property in an unborn child !—It is fully 
admitted, that the right of one man to the labour, the liberty and 
the happiness of another, however asserted by unrighteous laws ; 
is founded neither in nature, reason nor justice; much less then 
can any such right extend to that which is not in being :—No one 
can be deprived of what he does not possess.— 

‘*Your memorialists profess to be christians, and this far we 
have appealed to you as christian rulers; bound by the high and 
indispensable law, of doing to all men without distinction, ‘as 
you would that they should do to you.’—Reasons of state or doc- 
trines of expediency, when brought into competition with this 
divine law, are but imposing names to cover injustice and crime; 
because the all-wise and Supreme Law-Giver has adapted the 
constitution of men and things so as to answer all its requisi- 
tions; hence the obligations of duty are in all cases compatible 
with the best interests, and conducive of this great truth, is 
amply furnished by the subject before us :—experience has dem- 
onstrated, that voluntary rewarded labour is more profitable than 
the compulsory, reluctant, unrequited drudgery of slaves —Thus 
those states that have emancipated or excluded them, have in- 
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creased in wealth, strength and recourses, greatly beyond those 
which keep them. One of these last, which, a few years ago, was 
the first, is now but the third and will soon be, in all probability, 
but the fourth state in the Union.— 

‘*Slavery, then is a Cankerworm that preys upon the vitals of 
the physical and moral systems. The first glance of the eye 
over the land burthened with the evil, betrays its presence :— 
fields, fences, roads, buildings, the price of property all declare 
it—On the contrary, wherever it has been abolished, real prop- 
erty has risen in value, internal improvements have rapidly ad- 
vanced all interests have been promoted, and the happiness of all 
classes increased. 

‘‘But slavery is not more destructive of external prosperity 
than of internal peace & virtue.—The degradation of a slave is 
infectious, and imparts a laxity of morals, to the white popula- 
tion :—the slave-holder under a sense of his injustice and cruelty 
leads a life of inquietude and alarm ;—he fears the day of retri- 
bution, for he knows that ‘God is just’ and he often trembles 
when he reflects that ‘His Justice cannot sleep forever.’ 

‘To conclude, your memorialists believe, that whether an ap- 
peal be made to reason, to Justice, to humanity, or to the self- 
evident truths and requisitions of the christian religion ;—To 
reasons of State, to motives of expediency to individual or com- 
na interests; to the general welfare, the sacred obligations of 
this nation,—the permanency of its government, or to the right- 
eous dispensations of the great Ruler of the World; That, from 
each of these sources, cogent arguments press upon the mind, 
proving the necessity of the immediate exercise of those powers, 
vested in you by the Constitution for the Abolition of Slavery, 
in the state of Delaware. 

‘*Signed by direction & on behalf of the Meeting 
By Isaac Jackson Clk.’’?® 

The force of public opinion and the great interests involved 
were so great in Virginia that the testimony of Friends against 
slavery was constantly retarded. In the face of almost hopeless 
opposition these staunch friends of the slaves appealed to the 
Legislature of the state to repeal a law which directed that all 
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free Negroes should leave the state in one year after emancipa- 
tion. The following is a communication from Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting to Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting, with reference to the 
situation of this class of people: 

‘‘A communication of the afflicted situation of the people of 
colour has affected our Monthly Meeting held at Hopewell, who 
by a law passed in 1805 were directed to leave the State in one 
year after emancipation, which law was not much regarded untill 
last session a law was made to bind grand juries under qualifica- 
tion to inform on all such who may have continued in the State 
more than one year after emancipation as offenders against the 
State, by which they are to be sold as slaves. We in feeling the 
subject have found it our duty to appoint a Com. to address the 
ensuing Session of Legislature of Virginia in a memorial desir- 
ing them to repeal those Laws.’’+® 

By 1836 the practice of keeping slaves had disappeared in 
Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting, but it was stated that ‘‘the edu- 
eating Children of Colour under friends care we fear is much 
neglected.’ ’1® 

Maryland Friends, in 1843, appealed to the General Assembly 
in an effort to stop the passage of laws that would ‘‘abridge’’ the 
rights of the colored people and hinder the emancipation of them. 
The following appeal, which was signed by Benjamin Hallowell, 
a noted Quaker educator, is a part of the memorial which was 
presented to the legislative body: 

‘‘To the General Assembly of Maryland, the memorial of the 
Representatives of the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in the 
City of Baltimore, respectfully represents, 

‘“‘That your memorialists with deep concern and regret have 
seen introduced into the present and immediate preceeding Legis- 
lature of Maryland, propositions for the enactment of Laws, the 
effect of which if passed would be further to abridge the privi- 
leges of the Colored population of our State and to multiply the 
difficulties of those who under a sense of duty are desirous of 
emancipating their slaves. 

‘Your memorialists though firmly believing that Slavery as it 
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exists in our country is a great moral and social evil though they 
have long felt it to be their duty to abstain from any direct par- 
ticipation in it by holding slaves themselves, yet they have never 
improperly interfered with the existing Laws nor engaged in 
any measures illegally to disturb the relations which these Laws 
have sanctioned between the Master and Slave. 

‘*And in approaching you at this time they explicitly disclaim 
any purpose or intention other than by an earnest appeal to 
that unerring standard of righteousness and justice which our 
beneficient Creator has placed in the hearts of Children of man 
to solicit from you as the only constitutional authority to which 
they can appeal compassion and mercy for this long and greatly 
oppressed race.’’*%* | 

In 1844 Neilson Wells of Baltimore Preparative Meeting, 
Western District, ‘‘bequeathed to the care of this meeting a sum 
of money for the education of free colored children within the 
state.’ 716° 

Friends were greatly disturbed when they were frequently un- 
able to carry out the recommendations of the Yearly Meeting, as 
the following Fairfax Quarterly Meeting minute discloses: 

‘‘The meeting was feelingly exercised on the subject of the 
school education of the African race under the care of friends 
as well as others properly within their reach as recommended by 
the Yearly Meeting: And as the laws of our State as they now 
exist are adverse to their being educated, the following friends 
were appointed to take the subject under their care and report 
to next meeting what in their judgment would be a proper course 
for this meeting to pursue with regard to the education of these 
people—To wit. Daniel Walker, Joseph Branson, Hugh Sidwell, 
William B. Steer, Lewis Coale, Henry T. Gover, William Holmes, 
Samuel M. Janney, Thomas Nichols, William Stabler, Benjamin 
Hallowell, Robert H. Miller and Phineas Janney.’’!”° 
The usual practice of appealing to the state Legislature was 

used by Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. In 1848 the committee, 
which was appointed to present a memorial to the Legislature, re- 
ported that ‘‘they had attended to the appointment and had it 
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presented to both branches of the General Assembly of Virginia 
and that it was referred to an appropriate committee.*™ 

The following is a copy of the memorial: 

‘‘The memorial of the Society of Friends commonly called 
Quakers, composing Fairfax Quarterly Meeting and residing in 
the counties of Berkeley, Frederick, Jefferson, Loudon, Fairfax 
and Alexandria in the state of Virginia, respectfully represents ; 

‘“‘That this Quarterly Meeting is a branch of and is subordi- 
nate to the Yearly Meeting of said Society held at Baltimore in 
the state of Maryland; that our Yearly Meeting at its last ses- 
sion, while engaged in an examination into the state of our reli- 
gious Society within its borders and in accordance with its long 
established usage, inquiring into the treatment by its members 
of the descendants of the African race in Friends families, urged 
upon all its members to be faithful in imparting the blessings 
of education to the colored children residing in their families 
and those properly within their reach, by which we understand 
the free colored children in our immediate neighborhoods. This 
recommendation of our Superior Meeting being in entire accord- 
ance with a concern that the members of this Quarterly Meeting 
have felt upon the subject for many years has claimed our most 
sincere and deliberate consideration and we are weightily im- 
pressed with a belief that the object is one which possesses strong 
demands upon our attention and care—but being citizens of the 
State of Virginia, we find ourselves straitened in regard to a 
compliance with it in consequence of a Law of the State in oppo- 
sition thereto. Although Laws might be passed with which our 
principles and clear sense of religious duty would forbid our 
actual compliance even though there was connected therewith 
the heaviest penalty, yet the religion we profess, and as we con- 
ceive the true Spirit of Christianity forbid our doing any act 
in which others are concerned in opposition to the Laws of the 
Government under which we live. In all cases not obviously and 
exclusively between ourselves and our Maker we believe it to be 
our Solemn duty faithfully to comply with the Laws of the Land 
or remain entirely passive under them, suffering all penalties, 
Save where as in the present instance we feel a liberty in Gospel 
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Love to represent our case to the Law, making power and respect- 
fully ask of it in its wisdom to modify the Laws for our relief. 
‘‘To demonstrate the advantages to all classes of the National 
family of our common Parent in its tendency to regulate the 
affections, liberalize the feelings and enlarge the heart and 
thereby the better to qualify, its recipient for every condition 
and relation of life, would be a task much more easy, than need- 
ful to so enlightened a body as that which we now address and 
one that has given so many evidences of its high appreciation of 
them; therefore with fervent desires that the living source of 
all true wisdom and knowledge and Light may so illuminate all 
our minds as to enable us experimentally to understand that the 
path of safety and peace is the path of Justice, Mercy, and 
Truth, we respectfully ask such a modification of the Laws 
referd to, as will admit of our compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of our Yearly Meeting and with what we believe to be in 
accordance also with the injunction of the blessed Jesus, ‘as you 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them’.’’ 

Samuel M. Janney and Benjamin Hallowell, two well known 
Quaker educators, were among those who were appointed to pre- 
sent the memorial to the Legislature.*”” 

The following extract of a letter from Richmond to a gentle- 
man in New York, dated March 2, 1820, sheds some light on the 
problems which confronted the Quakers in their efforts to edu- 
cate the Negroes: 

‘Yesterday, a respectable white man and wife, who kept 
school for coloured children, in this city, were with their Schol- 
ars, taken by warrant from school, and carried to the police 
cage, where he was obliged to give security for his appearance 
to-day, before his honor the Mayor. The distressed parents were 
allowed the poor privilege of releasing their children by being 
also bound to appear before the Mayor to-morrow. It was an 
affecting scene. The humble innocents, and their parents were 
all in tears. Tho’ black, they manifested that they had human 
feelings. They were generally free children, but the police pre- 
suming that some were slaves, were pleased to call this meeting 
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together for the purpose of being taught to spell and read, an 
unlawful assembly ! 

‘‘The agony is over. His honour, after displaying all the 
pomp worthy of a better cause has been pleased to discharge the 
whole, though liable to a fine on account of the children proving 
to be slaves. These slave children, it appears, were liable, by 
law, to have twenty lashes each, on their bare backs for this 
offence; but the punishment was dispensed with, on account of 
their years. To cap the climax, his honour has directed the night 
watch, not to suffer any man of colour to pass or repass in the 
streets after ten o’clock at night. If he does, he is to be dragged 
to a cage, not fit for a hog to wallow in. None, however correct 
their deportment, or established their character for integrity, 
are safe in walking out after that hour, except the keeper of a 
noted house for dancing and other purposes. 

‘‘This is but a faint picture of the existing oppression of this 
place. Vice, in a man of colour, is here rewarded, and virtue 
punished.’’?** 

By 1866 conditions were very different, and a strong effort was 
made to establish an orphanage and school in Richmond. John 
B. Crenshaw informed Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting that he 
had ‘‘received from England a donation of $182.’1"4 

By 1867 a committee had been appointed to solicit funds, and 
the Treasurer’s account showed that donations amounting to 
$1003.16 had been made.**® 

Four years later a petition was addressed to the Circuit Court 
of Richmond for the purpose of establishing an orphanage 
for Negroes. The petition was as follows: 

‘We whose names are hereto attached certify to the Cireuit 
Court of the city of Richmond that we desire to establish an 
orphanage for colored children to be known as the Friends 
Asylum for Colored Orphans and request a charter for that pur- 
pose to be granted to John B. Crenshaw, Jeremiah Willits, Wm. 
H. Pleasants, Richard A. Ricks and Walter A. Ricks, members 
of the Society of Friends and others to be associated with them 
on the terms and conditions hereinafter specified. 

173 The Emancipator, Vol. I, 31/V/1820. 
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‘1st. Whereas the Society of Friends of the City of Richmond 
has raised by subscription the sum of six thousand two hundred 
and fifty-Dollars, and erected therewith on a lot in said City on 
the corner of St. Paul and Charity Sts., granted for the purpose 
by the Common Council of the city of Richmond a building 
suitable for the care and education of orphan children of colored 
parentage... .’’476 

Three years later, in 1870, a Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting 
minute stated that, 

‘‘There has been maintained in the Institution an average of 
thirty children. ... A school has been kept in the building, 
which all the Orphans, that were old enough attended—The 
school having an average attendance of 85 scholars, and was 
supplied with Teachers by Friends of New York, and the City 
of Richmond... .’”77 

According to the original plans of those who established the 
Orphanage, the colored people were invited to take part in the 
management of the Orphanage, and the following circular was 
addressed to them: 

‘To the Pastors & Members of the Religious Denomination of 
Our Colored Friends in the City of Richmond and Town of 
Manchester. 

‘*Friends : 

(| ‘*Deeply impressed, at the close of the late unhappy contest, 
with the necessity for such an Institution, your friends the 
Quakers with considerable labor collected the necessary funds 
and erected what is known as the Orphan House for Colored 
Children on the corner of St. Paul & Charity Sts., where a lot 
was loaned by the city of Richmond, for that purpose.—Trust- 
ing that you will appreciate the great importance of such an 
Institution, where the helpless orphans may be received and 
sheltered from the cold charities and cruel temptations of a 
heartless world till opportunity offers to place them in suitable 
homes, where they may receive the sympathy, care and train- 
ing, their sorrowful lot so much needs. We believe the time has 
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come for us to carry out our original intentions of handing over 
the said Institution to your care and oversight.’’"® 

Each of the religious denominations was invited to appoint a 
committee. These committees were to meet at the Orphanage to 
consider the prospect of taking over the entire management of the 
institution. Accordingly, a large number of the most intelligent 
of the colored men of Richmond and Manchester met at the time 
appointed, and some of them were made members of the Board of 
Managers.?*® | 

The close of the Civil War and the emancipation of the Negro 
did not release Friends of the responsibility which they early 
assumed. Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting cooperated with 
the Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educational Im- 
provement of the Colored People. This association spent $28,000 
in 1870 for the support of 72 schools in the state of Maryland.**° 

In June, 1870, the Association and the Friends of Baltimore 
believed ‘‘that the time had fully come to throw the responsibil- 
ity of the education of the Colored People upon the authorities 
of the State, where it properly belongs.’’ Friends of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting and the Association with which they were con- 
nected believed that they had ‘“‘laid the foundation of an excel- 
lent school system for the Colored People and that most of the 
Schools will be sustained by them.’’**? 
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CHAPTER XV 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1. Views of Early Leaders and Advices of London 
Yearly Meeting 


The strange doctrines and ideas that brought persecution to 
individual members and a large army of adherents to the Society 
of Friends, were carried over to the system of education which 
they established. Quite early this system of ‘‘guarded educa- 
tion’’ was used as a means of perpetuating the ‘‘strange cus- 
toms’’ and objectives which George Fox held to be desirable. 
Such a system of education was instituted, perhaps, to preserve 
the intensely moral atmosphere which the Founder breathed 
into it—an atmosphere which led one to remark: 

‘*Straight is the gate and narrow is the way of Quaker salva- 
tion, and few there be that find it because of its straitness and 
narrowness.’’* 

The spirit which Friends wished to preserve in the member- 
ship of their youth was, without a doubt, that which is found in 
the following extract of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting discipline 
of 1759: 

“When it pleased God in his Wisdom and Goodness, to reach 
ante our Predecessors .. . for the Gathering them out of the 
world and the ways prevent: that they might be a peculiar people 
to himself.’ ”? 

A fair idea of the great emphasis which Fox placed on moral 
and religious training in the schools, may be gleaned from the 
following passage: 

‘‘T was much exercised, too, with schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, warning them to teach their children sobriety in the 
fear of the Lord, that they might not be nursed and trained up 
in lightness, vanity and wantonness. Likewise I was made to 
warn masters and mistresses, fathers and mothers in private 
families, to take care that their children and servants might be 
trained up in the fear of the Lord; and that they themselves 
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should be therein examples and patterns of sobriety and virtue 
to them.’”* 

William Penn, a most familiar character in Quaker history, 
who believed that public education was essential for the welfare 
of a nation, was a true believer in the value of religious instruc- 
tion in the classroom: 

‘“Whereas, the prosperity and welfare of any people depend 
in great measure upon the good education of youth, and their 
early instruction in the principles of true religion and virtue, 
and qualifying them to serve their country and themselves, by 
breeding them in writing and reading and learning of languages, 
and useful arts and sciences, suitable to their sex, age and de- 
gree; which cannot be expected in any manner or so well as by 
erecting public schools for the purposes aforesaid.’’* 

In the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries 
London Yearly Meeting exerted a profound influence on the 
yearly meetings of this country. The following extracts from 
early London Meeting Disciplines show how religious education 
for the youth was emphasized. It will also help one to under- 
stand why Friends of America strove so early and so earnestly 
to establish schools, where the youth could be shielded from in- 
fluences that were contaminating. 

In 1689 Friends were advised to educate their children in the 
fear of the Lord. Further advice is given as follows: ‘‘And 
dear Friends, for the Lord’s sake, exercise Christian care, for 
the education of your children in the Fear of God, and plainness 
and simplicity of the Truth, both in Language and Habits.’” 
By 1690 London Friends emphasized the importance of pro- 
viding teachers from among their members and offered the fol- 
lowing advice: 

‘‘This Meeting adviseth, that Friends may be careful not to 
train up their children in the worlds ways, names of days and 
months, and Language and Fashions, and that Friends may be 
earefull of Friends children, to provide School Masters and 
Mistresses that are Friends, where they are capable, and not to 
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5 A Collection of Christian and Brotherly Advices of Friends in London, 39. 
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send them to the World’s Schools, to corrupt them by learning 
Heathen Authors and the names of their Gods; But to take care 
they may train them up in the Language of Truth, and that 
Plainness which becomes the Truth, and to be good examples to 
them ; and not to say you to their child nor suffer their substance 
to be bestowed on their Children, to furnish them with such 
things that are not becoming our Profession. And dear Friends, 
it is our Christian and earnest advice and counsel, to all Friends 
concerned so far as they are able, or may be capable, to provide 
School Masters and Mistresses who are faithfull Friends, to 
teach and Instruct their children; and not to send them to such 
Schools where they are taught the corrupt Ways, Manners, Fash- 
ions, and Language of the World, and of the Heathen in their 
authors, and names of the Heathenish Gods and Goddesses, tend- 
ing greatly to corrupt and alienate the minds of Children into 
an averseness or opposition against the Truth, and the Simplicity 
of it; But to take care that you train up your Children in the 
vood, Nurture Admonition and Fear of the Lord, in that Plain- 
ness and Language which becomes truth; and Parents and Mas- 
ters &c. to be good examples to them in a sober and Godly Con- 
versation and Plainness of Speech; and not to use the word, you 
or ye, to a Child or Servant &c. nor to suffer your substance to 
be bestowed on your children to furnish them with such things 
a8 tend to Pride, and to lift them up in Vanity, or affect them 
with the vain Fashions of the World.’”® i 

Again in 1696 the importance of a ‘‘commendable education’’ 
was stressed. It was further, — 

‘* Agreed, that it be reeommended to Friends to be very care- 
ful in the Education of their Children; and to see that it be as 
much as possible by honest Friends, that while Children are get- 
ting Learning by such that are not Friends, they are often hurt 
_ by having such things instilled, or like seed dropt in to them, 
that have taken root to the hurt of children and should there- 
fore be prevented. 

‘‘We recommend to you that are Parents, the plainness and 
holy Discipline of Truth among your Children, that they may be 
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trained up in Truth’s way, and with a commendable education 
according to your abilities... .’” 

London Friends were of the opinion that many books and 
papers should not be accessible to Friends’ children. . It was the 
opinion of these Friends that many of them had a tendency to 
create a spirit of disbelief in the bible. In 1723 they were, 

‘* Advised and exhorted, that all Parents, Masters and Mis- 
tresses of Families, and Guardians of Minors, that they prevent 
as much as in them lies, their Children, Servants and Youth 
under their respective Care and Tuition; from the having, or 
reading Books or Papers, that have any tendency to prejudice 
the profession of the Christian Religion; to create in them the 
least doubt or question concerning the truth of the holy scrip- 
tures ; or those necessary ete. and saving truths declared in them ; 
least their infant and feeble minds should be poisoned thereby, 
and a foundation laid for the greatest evil.’’® 

The scarcity of schoolmasters, who were qualified to preserve 
the customs, language, and habits that were peculiar to Friends, 
was a matter of grave concern. In 1751 it was stated that, 

‘As the want of proper persons amongst Friends qualified for 
School Masters hath been the occasion of great damage to the 
Society in many places as thereby well disposed Friends are 
deprived of opportunities for the education of their children in 
a manner consistent with the religious concern for their welfare, 
and have been necessitated to send them to those of other persua- 
sions; whereby the tender minds of such children have been in 
great danger of being leavened into the language, customs, and 
habits of the world, from whence it is difficult afterwards to 
reclaim them.’’® } 

Thus the advices, which were given in the Discipline of the 
Yearly Meeting of London, were distinctly those which provided 
for a ‘‘euarded’”’ religious education. These advices found their 
way across the seas and exercised a profound influence on the 
policies of American Friends. 


7 Ibid., 32, 33. 
8 [bid., 35. 
9 Extracts of Advices of London Yearly Meeting, Book 217, 219. 
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2. Advices Concerning Religious Education Within The 
Meetings 


The early advices of London Yearly Meeting, which undoubt- 
edly found their way to the meetings of America, were instru- 
mental in throwing a safeguard around the religious life of their 
children. Those pertaining to religion were intended to prevent 
the “‘seeking of strange gods that were worshipped by the people 
of the world.”’ 

Eventually meetings were established for the youths of the 
Society. While Friends of Maryland considered quite early the 
advisability of holding youths’ meetings, it is evidently true that 
the practice had previously been in existence in Pennsylvania 
and perhaps elsewhere. The following Treadhaven Yearly Meet- 
ing minute (1700) states that, 

‘*Hugh Roberts and Richard Townsend acquaints this meeting 
that in their parts of Pennsilvania, their youth has found a 
great Benefit by keeping youths meetings quarterly and the 
antient comforted and things have been much amended, among 
their youth since the establishment of a meeting and many chil- 
dren at those meetings have broke forth in public testimonys and 
praises to God, and they finding y® good effects thereof, com- 
municate it to us, desiring it may be considered of and put in 
practice among us, believing there will be great benefitt Reaped 
thereby. ae 

As early as 1736 a meeting was held for the care of widows 
and orphans. It advised that ‘‘the friends appointed in the sev- 
erall meetings for the inspection thereof, that they take a Re- 
ligious care of orphans, that they be kept in planest of Language 
and apparrell and also that they make y* necessary enquirey why 
they are not brought to meetings where any such slackness ap- 
pears, this meeting thinking it the Duty of such overseers. ...’’™ 
_ West River Yearly Meeting used, in 1755, the means which 

had been adopted by the Society at an early date to ascertain the 
practices of the local meetings. The following query relative to 
the religious life of the children of Friends was issued: ‘‘ Are 
those Friends that have children careful to train them up in the 


10 Min. Treadhaven Yr. Mtg., 8/VIII/1700. 
11 Jbid., 11/VIII/1736. 
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nurture and fear of God, accustoming them frequently to the 
reading of the Holy Scripture; Restraining them from vice, 
wantonness and Keeping company with such as would induce 
them into vain fashions and corrupt ways of too many in this 
world, to their misspending of their precious time and sub- 
stance.’’?? | : 

The practice of hiring ‘‘School Masters’’ who were not mem- 
bers of the Society attracted the attention of Philadelphia 
Friends as early as 1778. In that year Anthony Benezet and 
Isaac Zane penned their names to a report of the School Com- 
mittee. The report contained recommendations as follows: 

“Tt is the opinion of the Committee, that Friends having 
united with others, in employing such persons for Masters, who 
have not submitted to the operation of Truth, hath had a ten- 
dency to strengthen a disposition in our youth to avoid the cross, 
and unite with the spirit of the world; whereby many hurtful 
and corrupt things have gained ground amongst us. 

‘*On reviewing the minutes of the Yearly-Meeting, we find that 
at several Meetings, particularly at and since the year 1750, the 
consideration of the importance of training up our youth in 
useful learning, under the tuition of religious, prudent persons, 
suitably qualified for that service, came weightily before the 
meeting; when it was recommended that Friends should exert 
themselves therein, as fully as their circumstances would permit ; 
and that the likeliest means to induce persons, properly qualified, 
to undertake the business, would be, to have some certain income 
fixed, in consideration of which, the Master should be obliged 
to teach, so many children, on behalf of each Monthly or Par- 
ticular Meeting, as the said meeting shall judge adequate to the 
salary, and that no Master should be employed, but with the ap- 
probation of a committee of the Monthly Meeting, appointed for 
that and other services, relating to such schools... .’’?° 

One of the means of procuring a ‘‘staid person’’ as Master 
was that which the Committee recommended as follows. 

‘‘That within the compass of each Meeting, where the settle- 
ment of a school is necessary, a lot of ground be provided, suffi- 


12 Min. West River Yr. Mtg., 25/V/1755. 
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cient for a garden, orchard, grass for a cow, &¢., and that a suit- 
able house, stable, &¢., be erected thereon. There are but few 
meetings but which may, in labour, in material or money, raise 
so much as would answer this charge. Such a provision would be 
an encouragement for a staid person, with a family who will be 
likely to remain a considerable time, perhaps his whole life, in 
the service, to engage therein.’?’ The above recommendations 
would ‘‘obviate the necessity Friends often think themselves 
under, of hiring no other but a single person, as a Master, on ac- 
count of boarding him, from one house to another, amongst them- 
selves; hence they are induced to bargain with transient persons, 
often of doubtful character, some of whom have proved to be 
men of corrupt minds; and even where their conduct is moral, 
yet they are seldom likely to remain in the service any longer 
than some employ more agreeable to support themselves offers. 
Whereby the Teachers miss of opportunity of improvement which 
nothing will give, equal to that experience gained. by long prac- 
tice, in the education of the youth, a service, which, however it 
may be slighted by many, if duly performed, is as arduous to the 
teacher, as it is of advantage to the youth. And which, if it was 
sometimes undertaken by pious minded persons, more from an 
inclination of benefiting the youth, than from a desire of gain, 
would afford a satisfaction far exceeding that of spending their 
ti e either in supineness and ease. .. .’’14 

After mentioning the delight which some members had experi- 
enced ‘‘in the enjoyment of their wealth, or in the pleasure of 
amassing more,’’ reference was made to the ‘‘backwardness so 
apparent amongst us to contribute that part of our substance, 
which the circumstance of things, and the necessities of the peo- 
ple, have on different occasions, made necessary’’ and it was 
thought that ‘‘if this had not been the case, a matter of so great 
importance, as the virtuous education of our youth, would not 
have lain neglected, for so long a course of years, after such press- 
ing advices had been, so expressly handed down from the Yearly 
Meeting... .’’ It was thought that if proper encouragement 
has been given ‘‘to such teachers as are capable by example and 
precept, to promote the growth of piety and virtue, as well as 
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due instruction in our youth, and are likely to continue in the 
service, would be attended with further advantages... .’’?° 

In 1778 it was reported that Warrington and Fairfax Quar- 
_ terly Meeting had ‘‘received some advice and caution from the 
Committee appointed by our last Yearly Meeting on the impor- 
tant subject of the Religious Education of the youth amongst 
us ...’’ and that copies of the advices were sent to each of the 
Monthly Meetings.*® 

The following communication from the Meeting for Sufferings 
in Maryland to the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings, dated 
1783, shows the serious consideration that was given to this phase 
of education: 

‘*Dear Friends and Brethren: 

‘‘The subject of a religious education for the rising generation 
is weightily before Friends here, and we hope some successful 
steps have been taken, and that the concern is growing in these 
parts, to surmount the difficulties we labour under, from our thin 
and dispersed situation, and that in time we shall have the satis- 
faction of seeing our offspring freed the disadvantage of the cor- 
rupting customs and hurtful examples of mixed and undisci- 
plined schools.’’27 

Religious books were sent to the meetings from various sources, 
as the following minute testifies : 

‘‘The concern you mention of spreading instructive religious 
books amongst our members and others, we much approve, and in 
order to promote so good a work, we have now appointed a com- 
mittee, to have it under care, and to supply us with such a num- 
ber of books, as may be thought necessary, for the use of Friends 
here as well as to be dispersed amongst our sober enquiring neigh- 
botrs.*** 

Woody found with respect to the circulation of religious books, 
that the Bible, Penn’s, Barclay’s, Fox’s, and other works were 
used for the purpose of giving religious instruction. He states 
that ‘‘besides the books already mentioned that are known to 
have been concerned directly with schools, there were innumer- 

15 [bid, 

16 Min. Warrington and Fairfax Qr. Mtg., 22/V1I/1778. 
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able others which were printed by Friends and circulated at their 
suggestion among all the meetings.’’*® The books of the follow- 
ing list are largely religious and surely exerted an educational 
influence. These were taken from the records of London, Balti- 
more, Virginia, and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings: 

Beaven’s, Thomas, Essay on Primitive Christianity 

Bevan’s, J. J., Life of the Apostle Paul 

Bownas, Samuel, On the Ministry 

John Crook’s Works 

Dillwyn’s, George, Reflections, Moral and Religious 

Field, John, on the Fear of God 

Fox’s, George, Epistles 

Murray, Lindley, Power of Religion 

Rawe, William, Examples for Youth 

Story, Thomas, Journal 

Tuke, Henry, Duties of Religion and Morality 

Turford, Hugh, Grounds of a Holy Life 

Phipp’s, Dissertations on Baptism 

Brooks, Mary, Reasons for Silent Waiting 

Penington, Isaac, Letters of, &e. 

Penn, Wm., Primitive Christianity Revived 

Tuke, H., Faith of the People Called Quakers 

Rawes, William, On the Gospel Ministry of Women 
_ The failure of youth to conform to patterns, recommended by 
the early meetings, led the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1789, 
to recommend the establishment of schools for the purpose of 
teaching the doctrines of true religion: 

‘‘It sorrowfully appearing, that there are afflicting deviations 
from that plainness of speech, behavior and apparel, which Truth 
has led, and, if obeyed, does lead into; it is affectionately recom- 
mended to parents and heads of families, to seek after best wis- 
dom for the government of those under their care, and that 
proper endeavours may be used to inculcate in the tender minds 
of the rising Youth, the essential Principles and doctrines of the 
Christian Religion; that, so, that obvious rawness and ignorance 
which appear in many, may be done away; and as helpful, 
thereto, Friends are again earnestly desired, with proper liberal- 
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ity to encourage and promote schools under the care of qualified 
religious Tutors, and to establish funds... .’’° 


3. Method Employed in Imparting Religious Instruction 


In imparting religious instruction, where many types of in- 
struction material were used, the catechetical method was em- 
ployed. This practice originated in London and spread to the 
meetings of America, where it was used by parents, masters, and 
mistresses in the schools and in the youths’ meetings. A pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Early Christian Instruction In The Form Of 
A Dialogue Between A Mother And A Child’’ was written at 
the desire of Friends in London, for the express purpose of giv- 
ing religious instruction. The edition from which I quote was 
presented to John Dukehart, Jr. by Mary Mifflin, in 1811. In 
turn it was presented by John Dukehart to Sarah Jane Dukehart 
in 1841. This edition was published in Philadelphia in 1807, but 
it is not at all improbable that this method was used much earlier 
in England: 

‘‘Dear Mother, I am sometimes uncomfortable. I want to be 
always comfortable and happy. 

‘Then, my dear, thou must take the way to be happy. 

‘“What way, mother? Which is the way to be happy? 

‘*To let alone naughty and wicked things and to be a very good 
child. 

‘* What things are wicked, mother? 

‘*Telling lies is very wicked. So is using bad words; being dis- 
obedient ; being cruel to dumb creatures; stealing; giving way to 
passion, and other things of that kind.. 

‘‘But what are good things? 

‘‘Telling the truth; hurting nobody ; minding what thy parents 
say to thee; being kind and loving to everybody. 

‘*But, Mother, how shall I be always good? I forget some- 
times. 

‘*Thou must mind, my dear, that within thee, that secretly in- 
clines thee to be good; and warns thee of the evil mish art going 
to do, time enough for thee to let it alone. 

‘* What is that within me? 
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‘“‘The Spirit of God; and God is that great and good Being, 
who is above all; who made thee and me, and all the world, and 
all things in it. He sees and knows all we do, and will help us to 
be good; for he watches over us, night and day, to do us good.”’ 

The booklet from which the above was quoted was used for 
the purpose of giving religious instruction in the home. How- 
ever, provision was made to give such instruction in the schools. 
In 1828 there was published in London a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Re- 
marks on the Religious Education of the Youth in the Society of 
Friends.’’ The author was at the time a member of a committee 
appointed for the management of a school. To quote the author 
of this pamphlet, the ‘‘ ‘primary objects’ of which were avowed 
to be, ‘to give the children a guarded and religious education, and 
to qualify them for their future situations in life.’ ’’?? 

The Committee set about to appoint a subcommittee for the 
purpose of preparing a plan of religious instruction, which, in 
the words of the author, was ‘‘the most important of the primary 
objects of the Institution.’’ 

It was the opinion of the Committee that the system of relig- 
ious instruction, which was in general practice in the schools of 
London, was not adequate and that ‘‘some mode of religious 
instruction, that should impart to children at an early age, the 
knowledge of the principles of the Christian religion, in a man- 
ne adapted to their capacities,’’ should be substituted. To obtain 
these results ‘‘no method appeared to them so well adapted as 
the catechetical mode of instruction, in which the question asked - 
should refer to a divine command or a Christian doctrine, and 
the answer given by the child should be a concise and clear expo- 
sition of the subject, accompanied by a copious selection of 
passages from the scriptures, in proof of the authority and the 
soundness of such exposition.’ | 

The catechetical mode of instruction, which was adopted by 
. the Committee, was not accepted by all Friends of England. 
With a view to promoting the catechetical method of imparting 
religious instruction by means of’ Bevan’s ‘‘Scripture Proofs,’’ 
the author of the pamphlet wrote letters to some of his friends 
in charge of schools. The following is a copy of one of these: 

21 Remarks on the Religious Instruction of the Youth im the Society of 
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‘5th. Month, 1818. 
‘To ———_—_—_—_—_,, at —_—_—__. 

‘‘Tf thou wert acquainted with the history of 
school from its commencement, especially with that part of it 
which relates to religious instruction, and the pertinacity with 
which some in our society oppose, and the reluctance with which 
still more admit, the principles of catechetical instruction, thou 
wouldst not be surprised that those who consider it to be a very 
desirable, not to say, an essential requisite in education (of 
which number I am decidedly one,) should be desirous of seeing 
the practice adopted in other seminaries of education in our 
society. 

‘*It is with the view of promoting the practice of catechetical 
instruction, or, to speak more correctly, that mode of bestowing 
religious instruction, that shall most fully, and most availingly, 
bring the memory into exercise, that I wish to furnish myself 
with all the information I can obtain on the subject. I therefore 
trouble thee with the book, which accompanies this letter, re- 
questing thou wilt mark each question the children learn, also 
giving me a copy of the additional questions. Thou wilt fully 
understand that I do not make this application in any official 
character, but simply for the purpose of being prepared to fur- 
nish those who may wish to have such information, with a de- 
scription of your practice, and the results of your experience. 

lam) eos" 

Considerable attention has been given to a consideration of 
the Catechetical method of instruction, which was used early in 
England, because of the influence of the London meetings and 
their system of instruction which was, without a doubt, used 
in this country. 

In America Friends have been diligent in their efforts to im- 
part religious instruction. In 1814 Little Britain Monthly Meet- 
ing entreated the mothers to provide for the ‘‘religious educa- 
tion of the youth’’ by considering the ‘‘important consequence 
of early attention to the circumscribing limits of Truth in the 
period of infancy, which might have a tendency to preserve their 
precious offspring in simplicity when more advanced in life, and 
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be a means of shielding them from many of the delusive customs 
which prevail in the world.’’** 

Great care was exercised to prevent the admission of any books 
to the library that might interefere with the religious testimony 
of the Society. The following is a report of the Committee that 
was appointed to receive the books which formerly belonged to 
The Wilmington Library Company of Friends: 

‘‘That in conjunction with the trustees, they have attended to 
the service. The books have been received and together with the 
Book Case which belonged to the company are deposited in the 
School Room belonging to this Monthly Meeting ... and on 
consideration they agreed to propose that a committee of two 
Friends be appointed to act in conjunction with the trustees on 
such a plan for the preservation, increase and circulation of the 
library as on due consideration may appear best, and to take care 
that no publication be admitted that may have a tendency to 
lessen the weight of our religious testimonies and report to state 
of the concern once a year to the meeting. 

‘*Signed on behalf of the Committee 

‘Benjamin Ferris 
‘*John Bullock’’® 

The Society sought by various means and particularly by 
means of a system of Friends’ Schools to prevent the worldly 
influences from gaining a foothold within its midst. In 1824 
the following Baltimore Yearly Meeting Minute was penned: 

‘‘The attention of the Meeting was also most impressively 
ealled to the deadly and desolating influence of detraction, 
which, as a poison circulating through the bosom of society, de- 
stroys .all unity and fellowship, lays waste that love which is 
at once the true badge of Discipleship and the fountain of con- 
solation; and is amongst the most powerful engine in the hands 
of the enemy of righteousness, to scatter and to destroy the peace 
and harmony of Religious Society.’’”° 

By 1825 the care of the religious life of the youth of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting was renewed, and parents were warned 


24 Min, Little Britain Mo. Mtg., 11/VI/1814. 
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that ‘‘the want of an early and religious care towards our off- 
spring when their minds are tender and susceptible is believed 
to be one of the principal causes of the discouraging prospects 
which in many parts of the Society are so painfully manifest in 
regard to our youth. Placed as parents are, delegated shepherds 
of God over the tender Lambs of the flock, it is indeed a fearful 
thing to disregard the solemn obligations which rest upon 
them.’’?? 

Friends were opposed to schools that were not under the direc- 
tion of members of the Society because they desired both “‘lit- 
erary and religious instruction.’’ Concerning the education of 
Friends’ children Baltimore Yearly Meeting reported in 1830: 

‘‘The education of children, both in relation to their literary 
and religious instruction was viewed to be of great importance; 
and a concern was weightily and ardently expressed, that the 
dear Youth might as far as practical be placed for literary tu- 
ition under teachers and in schools where a guarded education 
may be more effectually encouraged and promoted—it being 
seen that exposure in mixed schools to habits, to manners and 
to fashions at variance with our plainness and simplicity in dress 
and address have had a powerful tendency even in very early 
life to draw the minds of youth into a desire of imitation to 
oppose in degree parental restraint and to lessen their attach- 
ment to our religious society— Were Friends sufficiently alive 
to the best interests of their children, it would lead them not 
only into a proper care for becoming liberality in providing the 
means for their improvement in useful learning, by placing 
them under the charge of suitable teachers, combined with due 
eare of their part in training them up in piety and virtue. Thus 
the dear children would be likely to grow up consistent members, 
and become useful in their day. As connected with a guarded 
religious education the frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures 
in our families was impressively recommended; the neglect of 
this ancient practice of our worthy predecessors has been 
amongst the occasions of that ignorance, . . . which have but 
too frequently been the result in the minds of our youth, lead- 
ing first to an indifference to serious subjects and next to a 
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libertinism but too manifest in our day. A dire concern to pro- 
mote this practice would lead also to a desire, that as a part of 
education, they might be made acquainted with the principles, 
doctrines, faith and testimonies of the Society. 

‘‘In proportion as this becomes the case, it was believed they 
will be likely to value our profession, to love frequent retire- 
ment, to spend the first day of the week with becoming sobriety, 
and in due attendance of our religious meeting.’’®® 

A “‘guarded education’’ was cherished by Friends because it 
preserved their children ‘‘from the contaminating influence of 
vice and folly.’’ The following Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
minute of 1833 stated in connection with the responsibility of 
parents : 

‘*How awful is the responsibility which rests upon parents, 
and how important the duty of bringing up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord! For as they are given to 
us in a state of innocence and are made susceptible of the ten- 
derest impressions, it is evident that our example and instruc- 
tions may have the most important influence on their future 
lives.’ ’2° 

In 1833 the answer to the twelfth query relative to the edu- 
cation of children was as follows: ‘‘We believe Friends are gen- 
erally careful as far as practicable to place their children under 
the care of teachers in membership with us.’*° With reference 
to the reading of books Baltimore Yearly Meeting stated in 1834 
as follows: ‘‘It was seen to be highly important that the minds 
of our young Friends should be guarded against the pernicious 
effects of reading works of fiction, which are too generally filled 
with false views, and are calculated to lead away from that hu- 
mility and obedience which are the true ornaments of the 
Christians. ’’?+ 

It seems that as late as 1837 it was advised that ‘‘in the proc- 
ess of education, those who are older and more experienced, 
should associate with the young, and embrace every opportunity 
of making their minds acquainted with the influence of divine 

28 [bid., 18/X/1830. 

29 Tbid., 28/X/1833. 
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spirit, which points out the nature and use of every feeling, and 
gives strength to preserve each emotion in the order designed 
by perfect wisdom.’’*? 

In 1838 the Yearly Meeting recommended ‘‘greater diligence 
in the religious instruction of our offspring, by a more frequent 
reading of the Scripture of Truth in our families, accompanied 
by intervals of solemn silence, and such instruction as we may 
be qualified to afford . . .’’ and stated that ‘‘our children would 
soon become interested in the instructive histories related in the 
inspired volume; and the solemn truth thus received would make 
a lasting impression on their minds.’”** 

Religious education was not reserved alone for those of tender 
years. ‘To those more mature members of the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting it was advised that ‘‘the practice of attempting to hold 
communication with spirits of deceased persons, was a cause of 
much exercise, and Friends were cautioned against this manifest 
delusion, and it was recommended that this concern go down in 
our extracts. To be truly temperate in season of wild excitement 
upon moral and religious subjects, is the prerogative of him who 
is grounded in Christ... .’”4 

The importance of religious instruction seems to have been 
strengthened by 1868, and First Day Schools were thought to be 
necessary aids in such instruction. The following advice was 
given by Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 1868: 

‘‘Much counsel was given on the subject of religious guarded 
education of our children and parents were encouraged to be 
more faithful in the discharge of the important duties which 
devolve upon them in training the young and tender mind in 
accordance with the scriptural injunction, ‘Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.’ In order to promote this very important end, it is be- 
lieved by many that First Day Schools will prove to be efficient 
aids in imparting religious instruction to the young.’’®® 

The duties of parents and the value of religious instruction 
are stressed in the following minute: 

32 Ibid., 30/X1/1837. 
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“It is an acknowledged duty of parents to guard their chil- 
dren from the contamination of evil examples, but this alone, 
without religious instruction, will not avail to preserve them in 
purity, for in the pursuits of business they must mingle with 
the World, and nothing short of well grounded christian prin- 
ciples can withstand the seductive influences that await them on 
every hand.’’* 

In 1868 the Yearly Meeting was much concerned about the 
nature of the books that were accessible to children and advised: 
‘“We have been earnestly recommended to provide for our 
children suitable reading to improve their minds and promote 
their spiritual progress. The earnest inquiring minds of the 
young will prompt them to ask for knowledge; and when suitable 
mental food is not provided, they will often be induced to par- 
take of that which is unwholesome or poisonous.’’?? 

It was the opinion of the meeting in 1877 that a ‘‘more faith- 
ful watch shall be kept over the dawnings of accountability in 
the tender minds of the young; that parents may be faithful 
Elis unto these little Samuels, that while we are in attendance 
at our religious gatherings, these innocent lambs of God should 
early learn the Shepherd’s voice; so as to follow him, and shall 
not be permitted to remain at home exposed to doubtful influ- 
ences, but taken with them, and placed where they may come 
under the heavenly influence of Divine Grace.’”*® 

Again the matter of suitable literature was under consider- 
ation, and it was advised that ‘‘the best way of keeping our chil- 
dren from reading the pernicious literature of the day, is to 
furnish them with abundance of that kind, which is not only 
useful but palatable and suited to their young minds.’’%® 

It was the opinion of Baltimore Yearly Meeting that re- 
ligious instruction should occupy a more prominent place in the 
life of the child than that of ‘‘school learning’’: | 

‘‘The children attend our mid-week meetings, and whilst we 
believe that piety and virtue are considerations of primary im- 
portance, and should have the first place in our desire for the 

36 Ibid. 
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well-being of our children, we are equally impressed, that next 
to these, and very intimately connected therewith, is an obli- 
gation upon us, as parents, guardians and members in relig- 
ious communion, to promote their instruction in useful school 
learning.’’*° ' 

The high regard which Friends held for what they believed to 
be a proper school environment, is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing Yearly Meeting minute of 1882: 

‘“We are earnestly exhorted to be careful in regard to who we 
entrust so important a matter as the education of our children, 
and not, for mere charity sake, place the moulding of the future 
character into incompetent hands. We must ever remember, 
that the young mind is comparatively a blank sheet, on which 
will be written a life of purity or a life of shame. The faculties 
of the mind, whether intellectual or moral, are, in the child, so 
many germs, which it is the mission of education to develop, by 
checking the tendencies to evil, and stimulating a vigorous 
growth of the good. Educational systems therefore, are the re- 
sult of necessity, the offspring of a natural want, and just in 
proportion as they satisfy that want, and cherish the good, and 
guard the tender emotions from the blighting influence of sen- 
sual indulgence, will they perform their great mission.’’** 

It is evident that Friends were gradually impressed with the 
importance of providing a way to overcome the desire on the 
part of their youth to read the ‘‘attractive literature’’ of the 
day, ‘‘much of which is very harmful.’’ By 1884 they were 
aware that ‘‘simple prohibition will not do,’’ and that they were 
obliged to ‘‘provide something good, something attractive, that 
the mind may be set upon that which is good.’’*? 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting by 1885 had definitely turned to the 
First Day Schools for the religious instruction which the Society 
had emphasized from the beginning. During this year the meet- 
ing appointed a ‘‘Central Committee on the subject’’ and recom- 
mended that the ‘‘Monthly Meetings appoint committees with 
which this central committee may advise and consult.’’ Monthly 
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Meetings were further advised to ‘‘take action in the matter as 
contemplated by the Yearly Meeting.’’** 

The report of the Central Committee stated that ‘‘after a num- 
ber of meetings in conference with others who are with us in 
interest for First-day Schools, we addressed a circular letter to 
the different Monthly Meetings, requesting them to appoint Com- 
mittees on First-day Schools, and to endeavor to gather the chil- 
dren under the care of judicious Friends, who should on each 
First-day, give them instruction on devotional themes, help them 
to lead pure and upright lives, and to introduce them to a knowl- 
edge of the principles and testimonies cardinal to the Society of 
Friends.’ ’*4 

Teachers of the First Day Schools within Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting directed their efforts toward the teaching of truth of a 
practical nature. One First Day School reported as follows: 

‘“We try to place the instruction before the classes in a manner 
that will enable them to comprehend the times, customs, etc., of 
the scripture days, and acquaint them as much as possible with 
every day life of the people of that time, and get them to realize 
that the same spiritual power that influenced and guided people 
of long ago, just as surely exists in our day as it did in theirs, 
and if we will permit it, will just as clearly guide and direct us 
in every duty and in every relation of life. It is very important 
to make religion plainly a practical thing, and teach the chil- 
dren to know that it will be a reality with them in even the most 
common duties of life.’’*° 

The General Conference Committee prepared Lesson Leaves 
for use in the First-day Schools. In the preparation of these 
the Committee ‘‘aimed at the dissemination of the views and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends.’’ In addition to Lesson 
Leaves, ‘‘the Discipline and the Bible were used for instruction 
purposes. ’’*® 

Concerning the origin of the First Day School Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting stated in 1898: 

‘‘The First Day School started primarily as a means of inter- 

43 Min. Balt. Qr. Mtg., 9/XI/1885. 
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esting the children of our own religious household in the truths 
which we profess; report from the value which the First-day 
School has as a means of spreading the essential principles of 
our Society, it has a peculiar function as a means of impartially 
investigating the facts of religious history, and of conducting 
that investigation to find the truth. 

‘“We feel that an enlargement of our First-day School activi- 
ties would mean much for the growth of our Society and the 
propagation of the precious truth for which it stands.’’* 

The report of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting Committee on 
First Day Schools, for the year 1894, showed that there was “‘an 
enrollment of 968 scholars and 79 teachers.’’ The Lesson Leaves, 
the Discipline, the Intelligencer, the Journal, and the “Young 
Friends’ Review were used as instruction material.*® 

In 1898 Baltimore Preparative Meeting for the Eastern Dis- 
trict reported that ‘‘our First-day School continues satisfac- 
tory, and adds very largely to the attendance of our meeting, 
and constitutes much of the life and interest therein. The chil- 
dren are the source of much interest and christian fellowship to 
our members.’’*® 

The following is an extract from the Yearly Meeting’s First 
Day School Committee report in the year 1915: 

‘‘Fifty years ago next month the First-day School movement 
was begun in this Yearly Meeting by the establishment of Balti-. 
more First-day School by Eli M. Lamb, Lydia C. Stabler, and 
Clementine A. Jennings. 

‘“These Friends were the pioneers in a movement which has 
extended throughout the entire Yearly Meeting, and has done 
much to strengthen and broaden the work of religious educa- 
tions? 

The views of the early leaders of the society and the advices 
of the mother yearly meeting (London Yearly Meeting) found 
their way to the meetings of America. These stressed the neces- 
sity for a system of ‘‘guarded education’’ that was established 
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for the purpose of preserving the moral atmosphere which the 
founder, George Fox, believed to be so essential for the well 
being of youth. The Bible, Penn’s, Fox’s, and other works 
provided material for religious instruction. The catechetical 
method was used by parents in the home and by masters and 
mistresses in the schools. Later the First Day School was in- 
stituted, and it was thought that the ‘‘First-Day School activities 
would mean much for the growth of the Society and the propa- 
gation of the precious truth for which it stands.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE 


1. Condition of Education in the South 


During the Civil War and immediately thereafter education 
in North Carolina and Tennessee was in a bad state of affairs. 
The New Garden Boardmg School, a Yearly Meeting School of 
North Carolina, suffered so acutely from financial difficulties in 
1861 that the ‘‘trustees of the school deemed it advisable to close 
the institution.’ However, the proposition which Jonathan 
Cox, the Superintendent of the institution, laid before the trus- 
tees, saved it and enabled it to weather the storms. The plan 
which Cox proposed, and which was accepted by the Board, was 
“‘that he will take the school for the next session and to receive 
for his services, what he can make above the expenses of the 
school. ..:...’”* | 

The many difficulties, which were encountered by Friends of 
North Carolina in maintaining their Yearly Meeting School, are 
well described by Dr. Mary Mendenhall Hobbs in the following 
quotation : 

‘‘There was absolutely no one left in the Yearly Meeting to 
take charge of the school. It is not an easy matter to maintain 
a school with only old books, and even these not by the same 
authors. There were many difficulties to encounter also in the 
boarding department. Sometimes flour and meal and meat were 
not procurable. Many days it became necessary to feed the stu- 
dents corn on the cob. ... Through privation and determination 
those in charge held on, and many young men found here a safe 
refuge from the conscripting officer. .. .’”° 


2. Efforts of Balttmore Friends 


This state of affairs in North Carolina and Tennessee moved 
Francis T. King and other Friends of Baltimore Monthly 
1 Klain, Zora, Quaker Contributions to Education in North Carolina, 87. 

2Ibid., 87. 
3 Ibid., 88. 
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Meeting to a feeling of sympathy that resulted in the relief of 
the distressed Quakers of this territory and the development 
of a good system of schools. 

The emigration of Friends from the South to the West, which 
began when the seriousness of the slave question became appar- 
ent, continued after the close of the war and threatened to dis- 
rupt the systems of education which had been established in the 
Monthly Meetings of these states. This migrating army of 
Friends frequently passed through Baltimore on its Westward 
course, and we are told that ‘‘hundreds of Friends reached Balti- 
more in a destitute condition.’’. It was stated that ‘‘it was to pro- 
vide for them that the Baltimore Association of Friends to Advise 
and Assist Friends of the Southern States was organized in 1865, 
under the leadership of Francis T. King’’ of the Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

The interest of Francis T. King in the Friends of the South 
began about five years before the organization of the Baltimore 
Association. Upon the receipt of a circular from the North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, which stated that the New Garden 
Boarding School was in great financial difficulty and that its 
doors must close unless it received additional support, ‘‘ Francis 
T. King was appointed to examine into its affairs and by his 
financial skill and practical ability, he showed how the school 
could be set on a sound basis.’”> Without a doubt, the proposi- 
tion which Superintendent Cox made to the Yearly Meeting, in 
order to save the school, was the work of the creative mind of 
Francis T. King of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. The following 
is an extract from a memorial of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
concerning suggestions which Mr. King gave to the trustees of 
the North Carolina Yearly Meeting School: 

‘‘How well the Trustees profited by his suggestions is shown 
by the fact that they successfully conducted the school through 
the Civil War on a gold basis, and it alone of all the Southern 
Institutions of learning, so far as is known, came through the 
dreadful period without financial disaster.’’® 


4 Balt. Mo. Mtg., (0.), 8/IX/1892. 
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The contact which Francis T. King made early with the 
Friends of North Carolina and the ability which they showed 
in coping with the grave problems which faced them, and in 
maintaining their testimony against war, made a profound im-. 
pression on him and convinced him that with “‘proper encour- 
agement and aid, a strong Yearly Meeting might again be 
built up.’ 

The efforts of the Baltimore Association of Friends to Advise 
and Assist Friends of the Southern States were turned first ‘‘to 
relieving physical distress and to stop the unwise emigration; 
then to establish schools to introduce improved methods of agri- 
culture; to encourage First Day Schools and meetings, and 
finally to aid in raising New Garden Boarding School to the col- 
legiate standard... .’’® 

Through many years of unselfish labor by Francis T. King 
and the Baltimore Association ‘‘much physical suffering was 
relieved ; many families were saved from financial ruin by judi- 
cious loans; improved methods of agriculture were introduced; 
a complete system of education was established; the wholesale 
emigration of Friends was stopped, and the Yearly Meeting of 
North Carolina was not only maintained and its influence greatly 
extended, but its membership increased from 2200 in 1860 to 
5000 in 1881.’’® 

There is every reason to believe that many representatives of 
the Baltimore Monthly Meeting visited the South in the interest 
of education. In 1865 the following Monthly meeting minute 
stated : 

‘‘Our beloved Friend John Scott being about to visit North 
Carolina and to reside there for a short time in the promotion 
of the cause of education amongst Friends in that state: We 
certify on his behalf that he is a minister in good esteem and be- 
loved by us, and as such....’’?° He returned three years later 
‘‘with the information that he had been enabled to accomplish 
most of the service to the relief and comfort of his own mind.’”"! 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 
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The early efforts of the Association had the effect of checking 
emigration. Francis T. King, the President of the association, 
stated in 1866: 

‘There has been comparatively little of the emigration of 
North Carolina Friends to the West for a year past . . . the last 
train included only eleven Friends.’’?” 


Bf Assistance Rendered to Schools 


While the necessity of administering to the physical wants of 
the migrating Friends was of primary importance and an abso- 
lute necessity in the initial stages of the work which the Associa- 
tion planned to accomplish, it discovered early also the great 
need of rendering aid in educating the children of Friends of the 
South. Accordingly, the Baltimore Association ‘‘in the latter 
part of 1865 appointed a superintendent ‘to devote his whole 
time to the supervision’ of the schools within the North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting... .’’* 

The first annual report of the superintendent, which was sub- 
mitted the following year, describes the state of education in 
North Carolina and sets forth the efforts of the association to aid 
the schools: 

**On the first survey of the field there were found to be nearly 
twenty schools already in operation, which were scattered pretty 
generally over the limits of the Yearly Meeting. The schools 
were started by Monthly Meetings or by families of Friends 
under promise of aid from the Baltimore Association. Most of 
them were in very inferior houses with little or no furniture at 
all suitable for a school house. In some instances we accepted. 
the responsibility of paying the teachers, and in others we left 
them in the hands, either of the Monthly Meetings or the indi- 
viduals who employed them, with the understanding that such as 
were not able to pay their Schooling, were to receive aid from us. 
In the course of Winter and Spring we employed ten more Teach- 
ers. We had thus a little over thirty Schools. We paid the Sal- 
aries of the Teachers in seventeen of these and gave more or less 
aid to all the others. Omitting three of the Schools, which were 
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very small and received but little attention from us, ele was in 
attendance, in all, 940 children.’’** 

Klain states that ‘‘ before the end of the first school year after 
the Baltimore Association had undertaken the work of relief 
among the Quakers of the North Carolina Yearly Meeting, there 
were thirty primary schools, and one normal school under its 
direction, at an expense of $4,710.36, and in addition it had given 
$4,817.50 to the New Garden Boarding School for repairs, furni- 
ture and for tuition of thirty-six pupils.’’» 

The great need of properly qualified teachers was recognized 
by the association in 1866 and, 

‘it became apparent, that in order to ensure the greater effi- 
ciency of the schools in the future, it would be necessary to have 
a Normal School especially for training Teachers in the branches 
to be taught and in methods of teaching, and governing, or else 
to obtain those from a distance who had had the opportunity of 
some training in the profession. Believing that the requisite 
talent and qualifications could be obtained here if made available 
by proper training . . . a call was made for such a School to be 
held at Springfield Meeting House for a month or more; which 
met with a liberal response. The School continued for nearly 
seven weeks and numbered over 50 attendants before its close. 

. From those who attended the Normal, there have already 
been selected 22 Teachers for our Schools the coming year.’’?® 

Other normal schools were conducted, and the greater part of 
the expenses were paid by the Baltimore Association.*” 

The deep interest, which Baltimore Friends exhibited early in 
their friends of the South, was continued, and in 1869 a commit- 
tee was appointed by the Yearly Meeting to raise additional 
funds for the cause: 

‘‘This Meeting continues its deep interest in the cause of edu- 
cation and agriculture at the South among our Friends of North 
Carolina, as brought before us in the Reports of the Baltimore 
Association, and we appoint M. Thompson Millikin, Thomas R. 
Matthews, Jr., Isaac Brooks, Jr., and George L. Seott to solicit 
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voluntary contributions from our members for carrying on the 
work, and report to a future sitting. 

‘“The Committee to raise funds by voluntary subscriptions for 
the North Carolina Association report that their collections will 
be about $1,000, of which women Friends paid $258.50. . . .’’18 

Gradually the efforts of the Baltimore Association produced 
educational results in the South and strove to make the work self- 
supporting. In 1870 reports from the superintendents of edu- 
cation and agriculture advised that ‘‘the work of the past year 
has been satisfactory and to a great degree self-sustaining’’ and 
stated further that ‘‘it is our purpose to make it self-supporting 
the present year, in which we are having the earnest effort of 
North Carolina Friends.’’!® The same reports stated that ‘‘the 
number of schools the past year has been 41; Scholars 2,774, of 
whom 1,223 were Friends; number of teachers 54; also a Normal 
School of 54 Students.’’?° 

Baltimore Friends were excited to new endeavors by the read- 
ing of a postscript to an epistle from North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting. A general desire was expressed to ‘‘aid them in their 
efforts to educate, enlighten and evangelize the ignorant and de- 
moralized portion of their pd a at the South.’’*?. The fol- 
lowing is the postscript : 

‘“We have at this time been brought under a deep sense of our 
great responsibilities in view of our peculiar position and cir- 
cumstances. Our limits include nine of the Southern states that 
suffered most from the debasing and demoralizing influence of 
slavery and the devastations of the late civil war and among 
which ignorance prevails in greater degree in proportion to the 
population, than in any other part of our beloved country, many 
thousands of the people being, according to the latest returns, 
still unable to read or write. In the presence of the multitudes 
around us who are looking to us for education, enlightenment, 
and evangelization, we painfully feel our utter inability, either 
pecuniarily or other ways, to occupy this vast field of Christian 
labor in a manner adequate to the pressing needs, and we feel 

18 Min. Balt. Yr. Mtg., (O.), 16/X/1869. 
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ealled upon in the name of our dear Redeemer, solemnly to invite 
our brethren of other Yearly Meetings earnestly to unite with us 
in the work thus opened before us in such manner, whether by 
pecuniary assistance or by active personal co-operation, or in 
both these ways as way may appear to them best calculated to 
provide the divine glory and to satisfy the just claims of these 
hitherto neglected and ignorant classes upon the Christian sym- 
pathy of their fellow countrymen.’’?? 

In 1878 the Baltimore Association received funds from Friends 
of London and Dublin Yearly Meetings with the request that the 
association ‘‘would take charge of the disbursement of these 
funds for educational and missionary purposes in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, ‘extending the disbursement over three years.’ ”’ 
The Dublin and London fund enabled the Association to assume 
more active work in both North Carolina and Tennessee.”* 

The same report mentioned the appointment of Franklin S. 
Blair as Superintendent and presented a summary of his report. 
It is as follows: 


‘‘Number of schools under his supervision St 
ie ‘* teachers ‘‘ hg if 58 
‘‘Number of schools, making a full statistical re- 
port 47 
a ** enrolled pupils in said schools 2164 
a ‘f average attendance (short school) 
terms in many cases 1256 
‘‘Amount received from the Balto. Asso. for school 
purposes only $1930.53 
‘‘ Average monthly pay of Teachers PAL FEAL 


The difficulties which faced Baltimore Friends in their edu- 
cational work in the South, where the settlements were sparse 
and scattered, are shown by this part of the report: 

‘* . . it required much care and time to organize the schools 
in a systematic manner as the Superintendent had to visit the 
scattered neighborhoods of Friends and look up the children as 
well as satisfy himself of the qualifications of teachers.’’ These 
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difficulties were apparently more or less overcome as it was re- 
ported that ‘‘the schools are now so well arranged, that we shall 
hereafter with the funds in hand be able to increase the time of 
holding the schools, and in some eases raise the grade of study.’’*® 

In comparing the opportunities for education, which were of- 
fered to Friends’ children, with those that were available for 
other white children of the South, the report of the Baltimore 
Association stated : 

‘We believe that all Friends children in North Carolina and 
Tennessee have received education for more or less time, during 
the past year, which is a marked exception to the situation of 
most other white children at the South in agricultural parts.’’?® 

The work of the Baltimore Association in Tennessee was 
largely ‘‘of a missionary character.’’ Dr. Garner, who was in 
charge of the work there, had 160 religious meetings. He also 
‘held 10 schools under his charge and assisted 20 others, besides 
having 34 pupils under training as teachers, in the Normal 
School at Maryville, 875 school-books and 250 slates, have been 
provided gratuitously.’’?? 

In 1879 it was reported that ‘‘the ‘ata amount expended the 
past scholastic year ending 9th. month, 1st. 1879 for educational 
and missionary purposes was $2209.82 of which $1264.43 was in 
North Carolina and $1645.39 in Tennessee.’’ The grants men- 
tioned above ‘‘were in all cases made to supplement home efforts, 
mostly in extending school terms.’’?® 

In 1879 ‘‘encouraging reports from nearly all the Friends 
Schools in East Tennessee, outside of Dr. Garner’s work’’ were 
received. Maryville Normal School and Preparatory School ‘‘of 
which B. S. Coppock is Principal,’’ had 125 pupils enrolled: 

‘“This institution has a high reputation and the scholars take 
great pride in the success of the school. Those who are unable 
to pay, do all they can toward working out their tuition.’’?® 

The following is a report of the work which Dr. J. D. Garner 
and those under his supervision accomplished in Tennessee. The 
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spirit of fidelity and self sacrifice, which characterized the work 
of so many Friends in the cause of education, is found in his 
work. His annual report to the Baltimore Association for the 
year 1879 gives an interesting picture of the work of relief 
among the Quakers of Tennessee: 

‘‘T hereby submit a report of work done this year by myself, 
and by those under my supervision as far as heard from. Other 
work in our field of labor has been accomplished by these help- 
ers, which has not been fully reported to me. 

‘‘The sense of my own unfitness for the work and the weight 
of family cares, poverty &c. have pressed so heavily upon me, 
this past year, that I have felt at times almost like giving up 
the work; but the appeals of souls hungering for the Gospel, the 
wail of intellects yearning for the instruction as they do from 
more than two hundred thousand children, in the region round 
about here, who cannot read or write, inspire me with renewed 
energy and persevering zeal. 

‘‘The knowledge that the labors of myself and workers have 
been blessed by the great giver of all good to so many souls the 
past year, encourage me to try with the blessing of our heavenly 
Father, to do more in each succeeding year, while He gives 
health and strength. 

‘*Many of our young workers, who have been educated by us, 
have done noble service for the Master the past year, and we 
fully believe the number and efficiency of us will be increased. 
One young man, who, about three years ago was a rough, unedu- 
cated, unconverted mountain boy, has been teaching and doing 
evangelical work with a success almost equal to our educated min- 
isters. Many have already found the blessing of salvation 
through his teaching and he is still earnestly engaged in the work. - 

‘*Several of our girls who came into the school two years ago, 
and some only one year, scarcely able to read, are now success- 
fully teaching public schools in their own neighborhoods, thus 
imparting to others what they have learned and also acquiring 
a little means to enable them to return and continue their studies 
until they are prepared for still greater usefulness. 

‘‘Our work is ever widening and extending; each one taught 
goes out in turn as a teacher and perhaps an evangelist, and thus 
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we hope to soon carry the work all over the vast field of illiteracy 
lying south of this place. 

“*, . I will send receipts and vouchers for the amounts for 
special purposes placed in my hands whenever desired. I would 
be glad to have an allotment of the appropriations for the com- 
ing year as soon as practicable, in order that I may be able to 
lay out the year’s work. 

‘‘T am building the boarding houses as a matter of necessity. 


’ I found it impossible to rent rooms for students this year, owing 
to a considerable iron business being opened at Maryville this 


summer and the laborers have filled every vacant room. So I 
was compelled to build or cut off my work of preparing teachers 
from the poor mountain boys and girls. I have under contract 
and nearly completed rooms for 64 self boarders at a cost of 
$750, beside my own labor. They are plain but substantial, 
neat and comfortable buildings and if needed, with an addi- 
tional cost of $150 to $200, I can accommodate 88 students in 
Ty es 

‘*T have so far met the expenses myself, except $55, by selling 


_ property off my little farm, borrowing, &c. If I have to meet it 


all, it will take about all that I am worth, after paying my debts; 
but I am the Lords and all that I have, and I have promised to 
withhold nothing in order that his work may go on. 

‘*Respectfully submitted, with the prayer that God may not 
only bless the receiver but the giver also. 

J. D. Garner 
Maryville, Tennessee 9 mo. Ist. 1879.’”*° 

In 1880 Francis T. King, President of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion, submitted a report of its educational work in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee to the Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Among 
other things the report stated: 

‘We are convinced that the best interests of Friends in N. C. 
and Tenn., have been greatly promoted by the pecuniary and 
other aid which London, Dublin and the American Yearly Meet- 
ings have given to Friends Schools in these states since the war. 
Under the divine blessing it has quadrupled the number of 
schools and contributed largely to the great increase of member- 
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ship in the Yearly Meetings. The educational work was under- 
taken upon religious grounds and the result has been that almost 
every school, with a carefully selected teacher has been a mis- 
slonary center... . 774 

The report of the Association stated further that, 

‘The varied educational and religious interests which are now 
concentrated in East Tennessee under the management of 
Friends, are producing a marked influence not confined to our 
religious Society or to the white people alone.’’? 

Concerning the first settlements of Friends in Tessessee and 
the results of the efforts of the Association in Tennessee and 
North Carolina the report stated : 

‘‘That country was settled by Friends from North Carolina 
about the year 1804, and the membership never rose above 600 
until after the war, during which it was greatly reduced by the 
persecution of Union Men. . . . Upon the restoration of peace 
some returned and a few western families moved into the meet- 
ings, which have increased from three to eleven and the mem- 
bership from 500—1310.’’** 

In speaking of the work of the Association in these states since 
the war, the report continued: 

‘Tt has been but sixteen years since the close of the war, when 
it seemed as though Friends would emigrate in a body from the 
South to free states of the West. During this period hardly 
that of half a generation, we have seen marvelous changes in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, which should encourage Friends 
everywhere to continue their material and other aid to our mem- 
bers at the South, who have shown such faithfulness to Christian 
principles during the trying times of the War, and who are so 
responsive to every opportunity to educate their children, estab- 
lish meetings and carry a pure and simple Gospel to the 
people.’’** 

It is interesting to note that the ‘‘expenditures’’ of the New 
York, Ohio, New England, and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings in 
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these states were not connected with the work of the Baltimore 
Association, although ‘‘in entire harmony with it.’’*® 

Superintendent Blair, in his annual report to the Baltimore 
Association in 1880, called attention to the many evidences of 
progress in education in North Carolina and stressed particu- 
larly the ‘‘fact that three or four schools of higher grade and 
more permanent character have been established since the Balti- 
more Association began the distribution of the English fund 
three years ago.’*° 

During the same year Francis T. King made a statement con- 
cerning the work of the Baltimore Association. He said: 

‘‘Had it not been for the wise and systematic aid of the 
Baltimore Association there probably would not have been left 
a monthly meeting south of Baltimore, because of the emigration 
West. But instead of that the numbers increased from 2,000 to 
59,000, more than doubling in 15 years. The number of schools 
attended by Friends has increased from 12 to more than 50. 
There have also been established Woodland Academy, Edger- 
ton’s Academy, Sylvan Academy, and Summerfield High School. 
The Kastern Quarterly Meeting School (Belvidere) and Also 
Friendsville School in Tenn. have been revived and are doing 
TOO WORK: 4 0°75" 

Dr. Garner, in charge of the educational work in Tennessee, 
was greatly exercised in 1880 because of the lack of means for 
educating the poorer classes of students at the Maryville Normal 
School. The interest which he took in this class is well illus- 
trated by the following statement which is included in his report: 

‘‘We could fill the school with paying students but that would 
be thwarting the great object I had in view in starting the 
School. My object was to help the deserving poor to help 
themselves, by preparing them for teaching, in which we have 
so far been successful. Any aid towards paying tuition for the 
deserving will be gratefully received either from the Association 
or any members of your meeting.’’*® 

As late as 1882 the Association’s interest in Friends of North 
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Carolina was still strong. During this year the Association re- 
ported to the Baltimore Yearly Meeting that ‘‘the result of the 
past year’s work of the Association has been to raise about $22,- 
000 for the purpose of enlarging New Garden Boarding School 
to double its present accommodations.’’”*® 

The report sought to show the need for more funds to be used 
in the establishment of higher schools for the growing population, 
in North Carolina: 

‘‘The statistics of North Carolina Yearly Meeting in 1860 
were, by a careful estimate 28 meetings and 2200 members, in 
1872 they were by the official reports to the Yearly Meeting, 34 
meetings and 3083 members; the printed minutes of this year 
state 55 meeting and 5425 members. There is a Friends day 
school and a First Day School at or near each Meeting House. 
It will thus be seen that there is a growing body of Friends 
ready and anxious for higher education. We need at least $5000 
more to carry out our plans for household and school furniture, 
scientific apparatus, library, heating and water supply... .’’*° 

In 1883 the Baltimore Association presented to the Yearly 
Meeting its ‘‘final report of the disbursements of the Fund, which 
was sent by English Friends in 1877-8 for educational purposes 
in North Carolina and Tennessee.’’*t Thus the interest which 
the Baltimore Association expressed at the close of the Civil War, 
in the welfare of Friends of North Carolina and Tennessee, be- 
cause of their suffering and resulting tendency to emigrate in a 
body to the West, resulted in the establishment of a good system 
of Friends’ schools and a renewed interest in education. In 
North Carolina alone the Association expended $138,300.00 in 
the interest of education.*? 

By 1891 the Association apparently felt that it had given suf- 
ficient aid to the Friends of North Carolina and Tennessee. It 
resolved that ‘‘as the object of the Association has been accom- 
plished and no further reason exists for its continuance, the said 
Association is hereby dissolved.’’4* 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CONCLUSION 


The Society of Friends, established by George Fox about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, has always emphasized edu- 
cation. The attitude of the Society on educational affairs may 
be traced to the hand of Fox, who had a ‘‘true appreciation . . . 
of education.’’ Beginning with the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, Quakers of Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and adjacent 
parts of Pennsylvania stressed the importance of elementary 
education. They did not encourage educational institutions of a 
higher type until a later date. The educational efforts of Friends 
of these states were in accord with the views of such leaders 
as Fox, Penn, Benezet, Woolman, and others. 

The ‘‘guarded religious education,’’ which was emphasized as 
early as 1690 by London Yearly Meeting, was likewise accorded 
a prominent place in the educational system of American 
Friends. This ‘‘guarded education’’ was used as a means of 
perpetuating the objectives which their leader, George Fox, held 
to be desirable. It was the desire to shield their youth from con- 
taminating influences that moved Friends to strive so earnestly 

''to establish schools where reading, writing, ‘“‘cyphering,’’ and re- 
ligion were taught. | 

The advice of Fox was followed by London Yearly Meeting, 
and Friends were urged to ‘‘provide School Masters and Mis- 
tresses who are faithful Friends, to teach and instruct their 
children; and not to send them to such schools where they 
are taught the corrupt Ways, Manners, Fashions, and Lan- 
guage of the World, and of the Heathen in their authors. ... ”’ 
Friends of this country observed the advice concerning the em- 
ployment of teachers in membership to such a degree that their 
children were frequently deprived of the opportunity of secur- 
ing an education, because there were not enough members who 
were properly qualified to teach. It was not unusual, however, 
under such circumstances, for them to employ teachers who were 
not members of the society. 
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The system of education, which Friends established for the 
primary purpose of giving their children the rudiments of learn- 
ing, in order that they might ‘‘be so far educated as to render 
them best fitted for fulfilling their various allotments in life, 
and for guarding themselves from the many superstitions and 
destructive delusions which so hurtfully abound,’’ provided 
educational facilities for Quaker and non-Quaker children be- 
fore the state awoke to a realization of the fact that it should 
assume the responsibility of providing them. In the localities 
studied there existed monthly and preparative meeting schools. 
While most of them offered instruction of an elementary nature, 
some of them eventually afforded secondary instruction as well. 

Since the yearly meeting is the head of the whole organization, 
it directs what shall be done with reference to the establishment 
of schools. The query method of keeping the ‘‘concern’’ before 
the subordinate meetings was adopted early, and it was instrumen- 
tal in making liberal provision for the education of their children 
before the public school system was adopted. The yearly meeting, 
as early as 1778, appointed a school committee for the purpose of 
stimulating interest and bringing about a ‘‘reformation’’ in 
education. While the early yearly meeting advices were fre- 
quently ineffective, because of the scattered settlements that not 
infrequently prevented the establishment of schools, the desire to 
carry out the wishes of the superior meeting was usually quite 
marked. Gradually the Quakers of these states extended the scope 
of education. Eventually a committee known as the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting Committee on Education afforded aid and encour- 
agement to schools throughout the yearly meeting. This broader 
conception of education was transmitted from superior to sub- 
ordinate meetings, and the movement for better schools was suc- 
cessful because of the vigilance of the superior meetings, whose 
constant touch with the lower bodies had the effect of stimulating 
them to greater action. The responsibility of providing school 
lots, schoolhouses, masters, mistresses, and necessary supplies for 
schools was placed in the hands of the school committee of either 
the monthly or preparative meeting. The committee was com- 
posed of either men or women, and frequently both sexes were 
represented. By the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
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was a full realization of the need of good schools. Libraries 
were established in many of the meetings and schools, and there 
was greater centralization in the control of schools. 

As early as 1815 Baltimore Yearly Meeting thought it advis- 
able to establish a Yearly Meeting School. In 1819 Fairhill 
Boarding School was established. This school was designed to 
provide teachers for Quaker schools throughout the meeting. 
While the Yearly Meeting School was originally intended for boys, 
girls were admitted shortly after its establishment. This institu- 
tion was not destined to live a long life. In 1826 the General 
School Committee ‘‘closed the school’’ and rented the property for 
the year. By 1837 a committee was appointed to consider the re- 
opening of it. As a result of this agitation it was leased in 1839 
and 1850 ‘‘for the purpose of a girls school.’’ In 1865 the ‘‘en- 
tire property was sold for the sum of sixteen thousand, six hun- 
dred sixty four dollars and two cents... .’’ This sum was 
known as the Fairhill Fund, and the interest accruing therefrom 
was used for the support and encouragement of schools through- 
out the yearly meeting. 

George Fox and other outstanding leaders of the Society of 
Friends played a prominent role in the philanthropic movement 
in education. Since the founder of Quakerism established the 
first meeting for discipline in Maryland, in 1672, his views with 

regard to the care of the poor were planted early in the colony. 
~ As a matter of fact, in 1677, five years after the establishment of: 
the first meeting by Fox, a minute records that it was ‘‘thought 
fitt and meete that a stock should be gathered for the service of 
the truth, and the supply of the poore amongst us, every ffriend 
being left to his freedom, what to give.’’ Two years later, in 
1679, the minutes of a local meeting point out that a youth was 
being tutored at the expense of the meeting. Each preparative, 
monthly, and quarterly meeting maintained a poor fund and 
eared for those in need of assistance. Legacies were frequently 
left to the meeting, and donations were encouraged for the pur- 
pose of caring for orphan children who were frequently left in 
the care of the meeting. The following typical query relating 
to the poor was sent by West River Yearly Meeting to the quar- 
terly and monthly meetings in 1755: ‘‘Are all Friends carefull 
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to relieve the necessities of the poor and assist them in such busi- 
ness as they are fit for; and that poor children have reasonable 
learning and that as much as may be, friends children that are 
to be put out apprentises, it may be to Friends.’’ Outstanding 
among Quaker philanthropists of Baltimore Yearly Meeting was 
John McKim, of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. Through his gen- 
erosity the McKim School was established and maintained ‘‘for 
the education of indigent youth, without respect or preference to 
any religious sect or denomination.”’ 

The sympathetic interest which George Fox expressed in the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the American Indians and 
Negroes was carried forward by his followers in America. While 
it is generally known that Friends avoided the common practice 
of seizing the lands of Indians, the fact that they ministered to 
their temporal welfare and encouraged their education is less 
familiar. The founder of Quakerism, in 1667, urged Friends in 
America to ‘‘go and discourse with some of the Heathen 
Kings. ...’’ Five years later he visited America and person- 
ally ministered to them, when he held a meeting on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Baltimore Yearly Meeting was the first 
meeting of Friends in America to endeavor to assist the Indians 
of the West. In 1795 the meeting appointed an Indian Commit- 
tee and launched the first effort to cultivate friendly relations 
with them. From this date until 1884, when a change was in- 
augurated by the government, there is recorded a continuous 
account of unselfish devotion to the cause of the red man’s civ- 
ilization. Committees were appointed to investigate their needs 
and advise them with regard to improved methods of farming. 
While the task was a difficult one, Baltimore Friends succeeded 
in helping their redskin brothers to lead a more civilized life. 
Quite early Baltimore Friends were aware that unless the gov- 
ernment prohibited the introduction of large quantities of spiri- 
tuous liquors, with which the Indians were supplied by traders 
and frontier settlers, but little could be done to improve their sit- 
uation. Accordingly, frequent memorials were addressed to 
Congress by the Baltimore Committee on Indian Affairs. These 
invariably resulted in the passage of laws, prohibiting the intro- 
duction of liquors among them. Outstanding among the efforts 
of Baltimore Friends to civilize the Indians, was that of Philip 
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EK. Thomas. His labors in their behalf were extremely unselfish 
and gained for him an honorary membership in the Seneca na- 
tion. Baltimore Friends were among those who were selected 
by President-elect Grant to initiate the work among the Indians 
in 1869, and Samuel M. Janney, an influential member of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, was elected Superintendent of the North- 
ern Superintendency, comprising six agencies in the State of 
Nebraska. 

In spite of the fact that Fox and his fellow travelers visited 
Virginia and Maryland and heartily denounced the practice of 
holding slaves, there were many slave holders among Quakers at 
the outset. The feeling against the practice of slavery gradu- 
ally took a deeper hold on the members of the Society, however, 
and emancipation was agitated. The movement which began 
among the leaders of the Society in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, became more effective about 1759, when the 
manuscript records show a query relative to the importing or 
buying of negroes. In 1768 the yearly meeting advised the 
lower meetings to disown those who ‘‘buy or sell them for terms 
of life or otherwise.’’ Since many negroes under the eare of 
Friends were freed, there arose the problem of educating them. 
Religious education was given in the home and in special meet- 
ings held for negroes. ‘‘School education’’ was administered by 
the regular school committees, although special committees were 
sometimes appointed for the purpose of carrying out the wishes 
of the superior meeting. The constant efforts of the meetings 
to impart ‘‘school education’’ to the children of free parents was 
often ‘‘much neglected.’’ The cause of such neglect was fre- 
quently due to the fact that there were few schools for ‘‘ people 
of color.’’ Nevertheless, the incessant efforts of Friends man- 
aged to keep the matter before the people and repeatedly resulted 
in the statement that there is ‘‘some care taken to instruct them 
in useful learning.’’ 

The philanthropic labors of Baltimore Quakers to assist their 
Southern brethren, during and immediately after the Civil War, 
resulted in educational progress. Klain states that ‘‘before the 
end of the first school year after the Baltimore Association had 
undertaken the work of relief among the Quakers of the North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting there were thirty primary schools, and 
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one normal school, under its direction, at an expense of 
$4,710.36, and in addition it had given $4,817.50 to the New Gar- 
den Boarding School for repairs, furniture, and for tuition of 
thirty-six pupils.’’ During this period education in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee was in a bad state. Francis T. King and 
other Friends of Baltimore were moved to a feeling of sympathy 
that resulted in the development of a splendid system of schools 
in North Carolina. These Friends of Baltimore were aroused to 
action by the vast emigration of Southern Friends from the 
South to the West, when the seriousness of the slave question be- 
came apparent. In 1865 the Baltimore Association of Friends 
was organized to provide for the vast migrating throng of 
Southern Friends who were passing through Baltimore on their 
way to the West. Five years before the organization of the Bal- 
timore Association Francis T. King’s efforts saved the New 
Garden Boarding School which was in great financial distress. 
Through the wisdom, tact, energy, enthusiasm, and perseverance 
of Francis T. King of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, the Balti- 
more Association of Friends was able to relieve the physical dis- 
tress in these states. In addition, it established schools, intro- 
duced improved methods of agriculture, encouraged First Day 
Schools, and finally assisted in raising New Garden Boarding 
School to a higher level of excellence. 

By 1700 Friends of Maryland considered the advisability of 
holding youths’ meetings for the purpose of imparting religious 
instruction. The catechetical method of imparting such instruc- 
tion was used by parents, masters, and mistresses in the schools 
and in the youths’ meetings. 

While leaders of the society persisted in their efforts to main- 
tain Quaker schools after the public school movement had gained 
force, their labors continued to meet with a greater degree of 
failure, and toward the latter part of the nineteenth century 
many of them declined or became public schools. However, the 
schools, which Friends of Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and 
adjacent parts of Pennsylvania established before the coming of 
the public school system, rendered an invaluable service. In 
spite of the fact that most of the Quaker schools were elementary 
in nature and existed for but a brief number of years, they made 
a real contribution by arousing community interest in education. 
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INDEX 


Aims of Education, according to 
views of Fox, Penn, and others, 
6-7. 

Alexandria Boarding School, 142- 
143, 146-159. 

Alexandria Female School, 140. 

Alexandria Monthly Meeting, 140; 
school established, 140; school for 
boys, 141. 

Apparatus, used in instruction, 146. 

Apprentices, put out by mothers or 
meetings, 307; put out to Friends, 
307. 

Apprenticeship education, 211, 308; 
provided for, in 1729, 308; at 
Duck Creek, 310. 

Attendance at Friends’ schools, 10- 
11, 17, 20, 22-24. 


Bald Eagle School, 241. 

Baltimore Association for the Moral 
and Educational Improvement of 
the Colored People, efforts of, 
449-450. 

Baltimore Association of Friends to 
Advise and Assist Friends of the 
Southern States, 523; assistance 
rendered to schools, 525; aid re- 
ceived from Dublin and London 
Friends, 528; work of, in Tennes- 
see, 529; reports of, 531-534. 

Baltimore Committee, visit of, to the 
Wyandot Nation of Indians, 378— 
379. 

Baltimore Friends’ School, 49-52, 
60-62. 

Baltimore Indian Committee, me- 
morial to Congress, 380-381. 

Baltimore Meeting for Sufferings, 
memorial to Congress on behalf of 
the Indians, 389-391. 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 27; 
land purchased for the purpose of 
erecting a school house, 28; school 
opened, 28; recommends the estab- 
lishment of two schools, 29; fund 
subscribed for the erection of a 
school for boys and girls, 29-30; 
school kept in meeting house, 30; 
plan for the establishment of 
schools, 34-35; five schools within, 
36; no schools under the care of, 


36; Westtown teacher secured by, 
36; school opened for girls, 38-39 ; 
contribution of $20,000 for school 
purposes, 54; school kept in base- 
ment of meeting house, 54; at- 
tempts to reduce cost of educa- 
tion, 56; kindergarten begun, 57; 
lot purchased for educational pur- 
poses, 58. 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting, com- 
mittee report, on the education of 
Negroes, 488. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, mission- 
ary effort of, 374; recommends the 
opening of subscriptions for the 
purpose of assisting Indians, 374; 
committee visits the Indian coun- 
try of Ohio, 375; report of Indian 
committee of, 375-376; advices 
concerning Negroes, 437; opposed 
to the practice of importing Negro 
slaves, 441; advises lower meetings 
to ‘‘disown’’ those who buy or sell 
slaves, 442; memorial to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, 445-— 
446, 

Bible and Testament, used in schools, 
211, 

Black Creek School, 170. 

Blair, Franklin S., report of, 528. 

Boarding School, at Warrington, 
193-194. 

Books, carefully selected, 513, 517; 
distributed to monthly meetings, 
100, 105; for schools, 101; re- 
ceived from English Friends, 106; 
creation of stock for the purchase 
of, 297; in libraries, list of, 81; 
sent by the yearly meeting to sub- 


ordinate meetings, 213; distrib- 
uted to schools, 214. 
Camden Monthly Meeting, 316; 


school kept 
316-319. 

Carlyle, Thomas, to George Fox, 431. 

Catalogue of books, for use in 
schools, 217. 

Catechetical Method, employed in 
imparting religious instruction, 
510-511. 

Catechism of Robert Barclay, used 
in schools, 206. 


in meeting house, 
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Cecil Monthly Meeting, 306. 

Cecil School, 309. 

Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting, 177; 
School Company formed, 177; 
duties of teacher, 181. 

Central Superintendency, in care of 
Orthodox Friends, 412. 

Centre Monthly Meeting, 240. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting, 238. 

Children, rights of, safeguarded at 
second marriage, 248, 306-307, 
all. 

Circular letter, concerning the dis- 
bursement of the interest of the 
Fair Hill Fund, 336-337. 

Committees, appointed to aid free 
Negroes, 471-473; appointed to 
solicit subscriptions for school pur- 
poses, 107-109; appointed to build 
school houses, 108; appointed to 
instill interest in education, 245- 
247; duties of, 108-109, 117, 260; 
failure of, 280. 

Conclusions, 535-540. 

Concord Quarterly Meeting, 244; 
provides books for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, 244; advice 
concerning the establishment of 
schools, 244; offered educational 
advantages to the poor and 
Negroes, at an early date, 246; 
number of schools in, 247. 

Conference on schools, 212. 

Conferences, in the interest of edu- 
eation, 19. 

Contract, with teacher, 40. 

Cox, J. D., Secretary of the Interior, 
letter to Benjamin Hallowell, 417-— 
418. 

Curriculum, at Alexandria Boarding 
School, 150-151; at Little Falls, 
84-85. 


Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 232; 
two schools conducted at, 232. 

Deer Creek School, 232. 

Discipline, opposed to the buying 
and selling of Negroes, 462. 

Donations, 259-260. 

Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, 310; 
school committee appointed, 311; 
subscribes for books, 311; provides 
for the education of Negro chil- 
dren, 311. 

Dunnings Creek Monthly Meeting, 
238. 
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Early educational philosophy of 
Friends, 1-2. 

East Nottingham School, 218. 

Eastland School, 227. 

Easton Friends’ Select School, 305. 

Education, in the South, 522. 

Education, of Indian women, 398; 
nature of, 426. 

Educational views, of early leaders, 
6-7. 

Efforts of the lower meetings in 
caring for the Negro, 462. 

Evening School, at West Notting- 
ham, 215. 

Evening School, for Negroes, 481- 
483, 


Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 104; 
school established, 106; fund sub- 
scribed for school purposes, 99; 
two schools at Fairfax, 109; school 
opened by Pennock Passmore, 110; 
fund subscribed, toward the yearly 
meeting school fund, 110; school 
burned, 111. 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 97; ap- 
points school committee, 97. 

Fair Hill Boarding School, 320-335 ; 
purpose of, 321; home life of, 327; 
school closed, 332; leased, for the 
purpose of a boarding school, 334; 
property sold, 334-335. 

Fair Hill Fund, 335; expended for 
educational purposes, 335; aids 
schools throughout the yearly 
meeting, 338. 

Female Manual Labor School, 399- 
400. 

Ferris, Benjamin, quoted on the 
efforts of Wilmington Friends, 
253-254, 

First Day Schools, 516, 518-520. 

Fox, George, religious tendencies, 1; 
organized first meeting for dis- 
cipline in Maryland, 5; views on 
education, 2. 

Free education, for children of the 
meeting, 215. 

Friends’ Academy, 54-55, 57. 

Friends’ Asylum for Colored Or- 
phans, 498-500. 

Friends’ children taught by teachers 
in membership, 19. 

Friends, contribution to the cause of 
the Indians, 428—430. 

Friends excluded from many of the 
professions, 18. 
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Friends’ Industrial School, 19. 

Friends of the South, emigration of, 
523. 

Friends’ schools, decline of, 89, 90. 

Funds, raised for the education of 
the poor, 265; raised for Negro 
education, 472. 


Garner, J. D., reports of, 529-530. 

Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 122; 
appoints school committee, 122; 
new school erected, 124. 

Gravelly Hills School, 173; school 
fund, 174-175. 

Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, 62; 
difficulties in the way of establish- 


ing schools, 63; appoints school — 


committee, 63; committee of wo- 
men Friends, 63; offered land for 
school purposes, 64; school estab- 
lished, 66. 


Hallowell, Benjamin, Secretary of 
the Committee on Indian Concerns, 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 417 ; 
teacher at Fair Hill Boarding 
School, 323, 327-329; principal 
and proprietor of Alexandria 
Boarding School, 142-159. 

Hoag, Ernest, Superintendent of the 
Central Superintendency, 412. 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 113; 
schools disrupted during the Civil 
War, 113; school house, mentioned 
in 1762, 116; three schools within 
the meeting, 118; women urge the 
establishment of schools, 119; four 

schools, 119. 

Hopewell Preparative 

School, 118. 


Meeting 


Indians, education, civilization, and 
care of, 367; interest of Fox in, 
367-369; concern for, by Coale, 
Thurston, and Story, 368-370; re- 
quest of Corn Planter, 372-373; 
early efforts of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting for, 373-374; self sup- 
porting, 430; care for, at Cat- 
taraugus, 405; new policy of the 
government toward, 410. 

Indian education, in husbandry, 
given by Philip Dennis, 383-384; 
results of, 385. 

Indian funds, transferred to Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, by Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, 391. 
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Indian School, in Ohio, 391-392; in 
Kansas, 394, 406. 


Janney, Mahlon, donation of, 109. 

Janney, Samuel M., Superintendent 
of the Northern Superintendency, 
414-415; principal and proprietor 
of Springdale Boarding School, 
125-134. 

Jefferson, Thomas, acknowledges the 
good work of Baltimore Friends, 
385-386. 


King, Francis T., interest in South- 
ern Friends, 522-523. 


Lamb, Eli M., circular letter of, to 
lower meetings, 13; teacher in 
Friends’ Elementary and High 
School, 49-52. 

Lancasterian System, 358-359. 

ee given for school purposes, 108, 
30. 

Legacies, a form of school support, 
280, 282, 312; given to educate 
Negroes, 480, 487, 495. 

Libraries, rules of, 86; mentioned 
early, 116. 

Library Company, 513. 

Little Britain Monthly Meeting, 
227; four schools in, 230. 

Little Britain School, 230. 

Little Falls Monthly Meeting, 79; 
two schools established in, 81; 
school house built, 86. 

London Friends, assist Virginia 
Friends in the education of 
Negroes, 460-461. 


Mapleton Seminary, 197-198. 
MecKim’s School, 358-359. 
Meetings, influence of, 3. 

Memorial, presented by Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting, to the General 
Assembly, in the interest of 
Negroes, 477-478; presented by 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting, to 
the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, 488-493; presented by 
a joint committee, to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, 


415-416. 
Menallen Monthly Meeting, 195; ap- 
points school committee, 196; 


school declines, 199. 
Mifflin, Warner, pioneer in the move- 
ment to manumit slaves and pro- 
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vide for the education of Negro 
children, 465-470. 

Mountain View School, 197. 

_ Mutherkiln Monthly Meeting, 313. 


Negro education, failure of, because 
of scarcity of teachers, 475; given 
in the home, 487-488. 

Negroes, education of, 311; care and 
education of, 431; concern for wel- 
fare of, urged by Fox, 433-434; 
concern for, by Edmundson, Wool- 
man, Fothergill, Ferris, and Grif- 
fith, 434-436; meeting concern for 
the welfare of, 438; religious 
meetings held for, 439-440, 473; 
first query concerning the educa- 
tional welfare of, 442; interest of 
Quaker women in, 444-445; first 
Virginia Yearly Meeting query, 
concerning the welfare of, 451; 
religious education of, 453; manu- 
missions of, 456; neglected, 462, 
470; given useful ‘‘learning’’, 475. 

Negro school, in 1794, 444; in Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting, 474; in 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, 480; 
at Wilmington, Delaware, 481-482. 

New Garden Boarding School, 522. 

Newark Monthly Meeting, 248. 

Newberry School, 186, 192. 

Normal School, held in meeting 
house, 526. 

Northern Superintendency, in care 
of Hicksite Friends, 412. 

North West Fork Monthly Meeting, 
315; school kept in meeting house, 
315; school kept at Snow Hill, 316. 

Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, 209; 
builds two school houses, 210; ap- 
points a committee on education, 
212. 


Oakdale School, 139. 

Organization of meetings, 3; purpose 
of, 3; explained, 4; with regard to 
schools, 3—4. 

Oxford School, 223-226; course of 
study, 225; discontinued, 227. 


Patuxent Monthly Meeting, 93. 
Penn, William, views on education, 


Petition, addressed to the Assembly, 
in the interest of Negroes in Mary- 
land, 441-443. 
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Petition, adopted by Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, 103. 

Pincushion School, 305. 

Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, 202; 
lot of ground purchased for school 
purposes, 202; school house built 
and school established, 202; school 
house rented, 203. 

Pipe Creek School, 99, 204. 

Plans to establish a complete system 
of Friends’ schools, 14-16. 

Pleasants, Robert, establishes a free 
school for Negro children, 458— 
459; emancipates eighty Negroes, 
459. 

Poor, cared for and educated, 340; 
legacies for schooling, 262-265, 
267-268, 295; answers to the query 
regarding, 273; care for, urged by 
Fox, 340; concern for, by Benezet, 
Penn, Bellers, and Crouch, 342- 
344; influence of London Yearly 
Meeting, 344-346; philanthropic 
efforts for the, within the meet- 
ings, 347-366. 

Public schools, considered undesir- 
able, 95, 224; preferred, 201, 224; 
attended by Friends’ children, 237. 

Public school trustees, lease Quaker 
schools, 79, 88, 93, 137. 


Quaker contribution to Negro edu- 
cation, 432. 

Quakerism, first planted in the South, 
4-5. 

Quarterly Meeting, committee on 
education, 212. 

Queries, value of, 8. 


‘“Reformation’’ in education, urged 
by yearly meeting, in 1778, 98. 
Religious books, used in schools, 508. 
Religious education, 501; views of 
early leaders concerning, 501; 
urged by Fox and Penn, 501-502; 
recommended by London Yearly 
Meeting, 502-504; within the 
meetings, 505; query relative to, 
505-506; provided by members of 
the Society, 506; in the home and 
school, 511; for Negroes, 474. 

Religious instruction, given in 
schools, 259, 275. 

Religious meetings, held for Negroes, 
473; for widows and orphans, 505. 
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Rising Sun School, 220-221; 
riculum of, 223. 

Rules for the conduct of schools, 91- 
92, 171. 

Rum selling, to Indians, discourag- 
ing to Friends, 379-380. 


cur- 


Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, 69; 
school conducted, by a Friend, 71; 
school fund, 74; builds school 
house, 76-77; transfers school 
property to county school authori- 
ties, 78-79. 

School, at Little Britain, 213. 

School Committee, purpose of, 190. 

School Committees, composed of both 
men and women, 9, 220; duties of, 
211. 

School environment, importance of, 
518. - 

School fund, 105-106, 261; lower 
meetings encouraged to establish, 
105-106, 214. 

Schoolhouse, at York, 191. 

Schoolhouses, kind of, 210. 

School, kept in meeting house, 232, 

School masters, means of procuring, 
506-507. 

School ‘‘stock’’, established by East 
Nottingham Preparative Meeting, 
215-216. 

School term, length of, 152. 

Schools, conducted conformable with 
the advice and discipline of the 
yearly meeting, 229; government 
of, 235; importance of, empha- 
sized, 277; difficulties in the way 
of establishing, 187, 196; rules 
adopted for the government of, 
211; purpose of, 224; plan for the 
establishment of, 177. 

Secondary Schools: Alexandria 
Boarding School, 142-143, 146- 
159; Baltimore Friends’ School, 
49-52, 60-62; Friends’ Academy, 
54-55, 57; Mapleton Seminary, 
197-198; Rising Sun School, 220- 
221; Springdale Boarding School, 


127-134; Washington Friends’ 
School, 164-167; Wilmington 
Friends’ School, 250-251, 271, 


285, 287; Oxford Friends’ School, 
223. 

Senecas, work among, 371-372, 397— 
398. 

Separation, effect on schools, 266- 
267. 
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Shacklewell School, 2. 

Shallcross, Joseph, agreement of, 
463. 

Sherwood Friends’ Central School, 
77-79. 

South River Monthly Meeting, 170; 
school fund created, 171; rules for 
the conduct of school, 171. 

Southern Boarding School, 292-294, 
296. 

Southern Quarterly Meeting, 288; 
efforts to establish a school, 290. 
Springdale Boarding School, 125- 

134, 

Statistical statement, concerning the 
number of children in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, 10-11. ; 

Summer Schools, taught by women, 
138. 

Support of schools, by contribution, 
179-181. 


Teachers, difficult to obtain, 98-99, 
101, 

Teachers named: Albertson, 55; 
Arnold, 226; Bates, 181, 184; Bid- 
dle, 227 ; Blackburn, 52, 57, 239 ; 
Branson, 122; Brooke, 78; Brown, 
134; Bullock, 36; Bundy, 283; 
Chandlee, (hie ’Coale, 233, 234, 235: 
Comegys, 295; Coppock, 529; Cow- 
gill, 318, 319; ’ Crew, Lit; Cunning- 
ham, 52: Dance, 225; Doan, 286; 
Embree, 282; Eppley, 199 ; Evans, 
295; Farnum, 55; Farquhar, 327, 
328: Ferguson, 90; Fox, 315; 
Frost, 187, 226; Garrettson, 186; 
Graham, 44; Gregg, 60; Griest, 
200, 201, 226; Griscom, 43: Hal- 
lowell, 323, 327, 328, °329, 333 ; 
Hampton, 124; Hartley, 226; Hib- 
bard, 45; Hiholtz, 225; Hill, 408; 
Hoge, 138; Holmes, 134; Hopkins, 
40, 52, 234; Hutton, 304; Iddings, 
295; Janney, 30, 58; Jess, 481, 
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